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PREFACE TO SECOND EDITION 

In undei taking to piepaie this second edition, we found 
ouiselves faced with the fact that the lecord of accomplishment 
in the vaiious fields of peisonnel activity since 1920 could easily 
fill a volume foui times the size of the first edition 

Many methods winch at that time we believed should be intro- 
duced have now leceived wide endoisement and adoption 
The piogiess of events has confirmed and stiengtliened the 
position we took on a gieat vaiiety of points Hence, we have 
felt justified in continuing to hold to our policy of desciibing 
typical piocedmcs while also calling attention to experimental 
pioposals 

At least half the value of this text in the opinion of many has 
piovod to be in the point of view which it has consistently set 
foith and applied to piactical questions Heie again the trend 
of opimon has moved moie stiongly than ever into harmony 
with oui underlying philosophical position This has em- 
boldened us to try to clarify it further in this edition and apply 
it moie thoroughly to all the moot problems having a personnel 
aspect Today it needs no apology to mamtain the thesis that in 
industiy as m the lest of hfe individuals are not means to the 
ends of othei individuals Each individual is an end in himself 
Ills personality is unique, significant, and precious His peison- 
ahty develops best as he has opportunity for sclf-direction, for 
the assumption of responsibility, and foi free association in 
tntoipiibcs in the contiol of which he shaies Oui civilization 
stands oi fallb as its activities do oi do not contribute to develop- 
ing fiee-gi owing and happy persons Our mdustrial life justifiies 
itself to the degree that it contributes positively to a sound and 
progressive civihzation 

In ordei to keep this edition down to substantially the same 
length as the first, much has been omitted foi which the careful 
student will have to look in many of the recent special books 
deahng intensively with one or another aspect of the whole 
subject We have letained our original purpose of presenting 
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a balanced exposition ot point of moiv ind of pi utiit in tlu 
field of poisomicl ulininisti ition is i whok 

We aie indebted to Pi ofc ''SOI U u id K 1 1 iifi: of (lu liiniisiie 
of Pittsbiiigh, foi speciil woik in tin levisuin ol llu (hpili i on 
liboi tiiinovu "1 111 oughoiit till hmsioii \m hi\i, of loiiist 
diawn on many houiccs, most of yhith lu iiknonkdgid in 
footnotes ^Ve have not, hovevei, let lined siuh ixUnsue 
selected itfeienccs it the end ot ihipteis is viie iisid in tin 
hist edition The selection hcic has been goveiiud In tlu 
public accessibility of the iiiateiial lefeiied to 

So much valuable mateiial in this held nppo us tod i\ in peii- 
odicals, pioceedings, and pamphlets, tint the eonsc unitioiis 
student should leally ha\c this matciial coining legul uh to his 
desk In Appendix B vve suggest some of tlie best souiits 
which aio puiposely not exhaustively icfenod to in the si p u de 
cliaptei lefeiences 

Thl Auinuus 

Nrw York, N t 
July, 1, 1926 



PREFACE TO FIRST EDITION 

The purpo'je of this book is to set foith the principles and the 
best pievaihng piactice in the field of the administration of 
human lelations in mdustiy It la addressed to employers, person- 
nel executives, and employment managers, and to students of 
pci&onnol admmistiation whether they are in schools of business 
admimsti ation oi aheady in industry m some executive capacity 
We hope that it will have value, also, for all — managers, workers, 
consumeis— who aie inteiested to advance right human relations 
in industiy, and to secuie a pioductmty which is due to willing 
human coopouition, inteiest, and creative power 

lilt, lit hi of administiative activity covered bj the book 
includes ill those elfoits usually included m personnel manage- 
mtnt, employment, health and safety, tiainmg, personnel 
leseaich, scivice features, and joint relations We seek, also, to 
show^the relation of the personnel problems of each corporation 
to those of its mdustiy as a whole, by considermg in conclusion 
the activities of employeis’ associations and the deahngs which 
they may have with oiganizations of workeis on a district or 
nation il scale 

Wc may be questioned foi oui temerity m aflirming “prin- 
ciples” and “standard practice” thus early m the development 
of a relatively now field of specialized effort These piinciples 
glow out of model n knowledge of human nature and its con- 
stituent eloraentb — not out of tiansient mdustrial conditions 
Adimmstiatois aie dealing with human beings — personalities 
whose luhcient tendencies and impulses, whose characteristic reac- 
tions, whoso hopes and aspirations aie being revealed by the study 
of human bchavioi Deteimmation as to how industrial pio- 
ccduio may be best adapted to this human nature which is the 
animating powei of mdustiy, is therefore conditioned primaiily 
by our knowledge of that nature, and a knowledge of the ciitical 
points of its suppression, conflict, and maladjustment in industry 

On the whole, it is also true that the pmciples underlying suc- 
cessful piactice in the admmistration of personnel activities 
apply independently of the larger economic issues which, how- 
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evei, cannot be wholly cxdiulcd liom i stuch ot tins kind 
Undei my oi ill sj stuns of industn d owiu idnp, tin puibh in 
of humm lolationship and idjustimnt bdiMui iininti:ins ind 
managed, ind iinong woikeis icinims, nul it uniuiis is suli- 
stmti illy the sxmo pioblun Ihc gic it m ijonti ot piolili ms 
selection, advancement, job uialj&is, pi\ ul|ustmiuts giow 
necossaiily out of i machine tia witli its subdn ision oi 1 iboi ind 
its sepal ation of executive fiom iiiauii d woikci I oi tins u ison 

we aie hopeful that oiii piinciples, if valid, aio \ did loi diiti u nt 
industiies, difieient localities, oven ditfeieiit mdubtiid sv stuns, 
and foi other than iiidustiial oigaiurations 

We have been at pains to use as dliisti itions piocoduH s w huh 
have piovcd successful m one oi inoie plints in luont v 
but we aio undu no illusion tint pi icticos iisi ful in one situ it ion 
aic necessaiily useful in aiiotliii llu uadu should (oust mflv 
beai in mind, foi example, tint methods wlin h aiiiilv in i 1 ugi 
plint aie not necossaiily the best m i simll pi mt tlid iitv 
factoiy conditions aic ditlcicnt tioiii (ountiv f u toi\ toudilions, 
that the situation wlieie unskilled, ioiugn-boin woikiis jiu'- 
dominito is in ccitain lespeets unlike tint whue iidivi-boiu 
woikeis aie in the majoiity Each oig uu/ation’s piohlems 
must be analyzed sepaiately, and conclusions must lx n^iliul 
on the basis of sound thinking about piinciples ind uitii d stiuly 
of all suggested methods 

There aie no panaceas oi cure-alls in this held Tht si/o nt 
this book and the vaiietj'^ of the topics tie itcd w ill giv i m uli m e 
ot this convincingly, if any pi oof is needed d iu'io is i bewikh i- 
ing vaiiety of methods, piacticos, ami aitivitu s whith must ill 
be simultaneously earned foiwud if pusonm 1 idmiiusti diou 
IS to be effective Tlus docs not mean, liowi vu , th d 1 lu v should 
all bo stalled at once Hiej should be dive loped as (hi mul 
foi them IS felt and as they justify then oxisti'iiu “ I’une all 
things and hold fast to that which is good ” 

Theie has been in some oiganizations an nnfoitun iti ti mh ni y 
to oveidevelop some one activity which wis of speeiil intuost 
to some executive, but the tune is pist when hobbies oi pet 
ideas should be allowed to develop at the expense of a loumlod 
human relations pohey The auiest index of a pei sound execu- 
tive’s grasp of his problem is his ability to Ivoep a sane propoi- 
tion m the unfolding of his diffeient administrative tasks 
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Foi ill these leasons oiii discussion of successful practices his 
taken the foira of illustiations of oui conclusions rather than of 
munoious examples which might be uncritically copied This 
book lb limed to be a helpful manual, but we cannot lepeit too 
emph itic illy tint eveiy individual application of a pimciple 
his to be made in its own way m the light of the local cucum- 
at inces Hence, we uige that the book be read quite as much to 
ibsoib 1 ceitain helpful point of view toward human relations 
as to discovei specific next steps 

io the extent that the leadei grasps and applies the hberal, 
scientific, and human points of view which ammato this xolume, 
he will find tint moie ways and means will suggest themsehes 
foi use undei liis own conditions than we could enumerate in a 
much laigci volume “Tell a man how to do a thing, and he 
will not know how do do it,"said aveiywise educatoi, “show him 
how liy doing it befoie his eyes, and he still will not know how to 
do it Ihc only way foi him i eally to leai n is by doing it himself ’ ’ 

Five yens fioin now a moie scientifically accurate and inform- 
ing text undoubtedly could be written on this subject than is now 
possible Piesumably, more standards of pioceduie will have 
become cleai , but the need for a volume to state the problem, 
define its limits, and suggest the current developments, is immedi- 
ately uigent Already, more firms see the need foi speciali/ied 
executive direction in peisonncl work than can find executives 
competent to assume it Our volume is theiefore offeied at this 
time with a full consciousness of its limitations, but with the 
hope th it it may help to estabhsh the executive direction of 
human lelitions on a piofessional plane wheie a high ethical 
oblig itioii of service shall be the conti oiling motive, and humanly 
scientific standaids become the ciitenon of wise practice 

Since a selection of the topics to be tieated was necessary m 
any case, iie have chosen those which seemed to us vital, and 
have biougld them into an airangement and grouping which 
hive a ceitain logic fiom the admmistiatoi’a point of view, 
although we lecogmze that any functional grouping is aibitraiy 
at best 

Needless to say, in a volume of this charactei the element of 
oiiginalitv cannot be gieat, and we have tried to acknowledge 
throughout the text the souices of specific suggestions But 
inevitably, since our indebtedness extends in many diiections, 
all personal acknowledgments have not been made, and we can 
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best expioss oui veiy icil giatitudc to oui unniontionod lulpors 
by in&isting that wc legaicl this book is thciis is well is onis 
e iccognue cspeuallj, howcMi, the hdptul soivucs of (uii 
foimei colleagues m the Biiic ui of Indiistii d Rose iii h it ( \ ( i\ 
stage of the 'volume’s picpiiition, the luiifliiid (iitidsni ol 
manageis foi whom vve hive acted is eonsiilt nils, ind flic uimu- 
lative suggestions of successive classes with whom wc ha\ (' si iidied 
this subject fiom eveiy angle 

To Roboit G Valentine, to whose memory w( dedu iti tlii' 
book, we owe a pecuhai debt of inspii ition ind suggistion 
Although Ml Valentine died in 1910 befoie any of this in itiii il 
was in its picsent foim, he exeiciscd i dctoimining infliieiu c m 
the direction taken by the text m the methodb pioposod no h ss 
than in the undei lying point of view 

till \.UlU(>Ks 

March 1, 1920 
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PERSONNEL ADMINISTRATION 

irS PRINCIPLES AND PRACTICE 


CHAPTER I 

THE FIELD OF PERSONNEL ADMINISTRATION 

Iho necessity of centering attention in industiy upon the 
c ifectivencss with which human labor is applied has been the 
c lusc of i shift in nianigeiial emphasis, which is still in its early 
stages 1 he industii il world is onlj a httle beyond the thieshold 
of a now ovaluition of administiative ability in teims of effec- 
tiveness in diiocting people, and in terms of the application of 
scientific methods to using human eneigy A new focus in 
admmstiation is the human clement The new center of atten- 
tion and solicitude is the individual peison, the worker This 
shift comes about fundamentally because the enhstment of 
human coopeiation, of the interest and good will of the workeis, 
has become ciucial in the conduct of economic organizations 

Ihe scientific approach to the human aspects of an effective 
production policy is tluough expeit and specialized admmistra- 
tion, winch means, in oiganizations of more than a few scores of 
people, thiough tlie utilization of a sepaiate staff department m 
nianigiment The whole tendency in recent yeais is in the 
diicction of a new science and a newly appreciated art — the 
science and iit of pci sonnel administration To define and study 
this scic nee is a necessary project if industrial admimstration is 
to be sound To have insight into this art and skill m its use 
lb impel ative if satisfactory industrial lelations are to be main- 
tained Tins book IS devoted to a statement of the elements of 
this science so fax as they have been discovered, and of the 
conclusions arrived at by those who have applied this art 
intelligently 

To a giatifying and increasing extent managers today realize 
how laige a share they must shoulder for the responsibility which 
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IS upon us nil for the pioscnt imlustml (onfuMon uid (oullut 
'Ihoii shaic IS Inge, bccuiso thcv Incn in i jHisituni ol 

Icndeiship nnil contiol, they hm oflni inofitt <1 1 iigi h li\ llitii 
own success, and thcj hire until uiintlr been slon (o si i bon 
much could be done by an itnagin itn e uid ulr i ntnu some h in- 
dlmg of then relations with (luplovcs Uonirei, bei uisi 
manageis in thousands of conipinies aii non not onnius bul 
are in a salniied position ol almost piofessional ii spons^l)lht^ fm 
cftectivo opeiation, they find it advisibk to t lUi i moie hum iiu 
uid scientific view of methods of dealing with emphniis I oi 
the fact IS tint tlie business oigim/itions whith bin bun 
conspicuously sueees&ful in icient yc'us aie thosi whuhlim 
conducted then libor lelitions in a niodcui lud jiiognssui 
fashion They have been those (oinpniiis in wlmli somt oiii> 
outstanding executive, cithci owiui oi manigii, b is lid lIu w n 
patiently and with vision, and intiodiued piisoimi’l mdhods 
along the lines which this book deseitlu s 

It would be untiue to pioclum salvition foi tiie mudi'ui 
industiial community solely tliiough good in in igemoid '1 hi 
problem is not so simple But the conspu uous p u t w hit h w isi 
admmistiation can play in the upbuildmg of i inou st iblo- and 
equitable industrial oidei has been cleiily shown in tlu list 
decade by the expeuences of a laige iiumliei of toipoi ilions 
It IS now widely recognized as the task of maiugns to possess 
themselves of a point of view, pui poses, and methods whiili 
give promise of extending widely the honeficiul icsults wliuh 
these companies have alieady seemed 

What, then, is the iiatuic, field, and woik of this iitw hi uuh 
of administration? 

A foimal definition is easily phiasul, hut to ainvt;> its full 
meaning lequires elaboiation 

Definitions — Pi}SQnnel mhnini\tmlwn is the vipn- 

vmon, direction, and comdinafion of tliosi artwitiis of on 
oiganization which coniiibide to lealmiig tlu difinid ends of that 
organization with a minimum of human i Jfoit and fi u turn, with an 
animating spint of cooperation, and with piopci icgaid foi the 
genuine well-being of all membeis of the oigarnzation 

The phrase “personnel department” indicates the .staff 
department which is ohaiged with the executive and opoi iting 
duties which are agreed to fall under the pei sonnel designation 
Othei equivalent terms aie used in practice, such is “industiial 
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iclations depaitment,” “laboi depaitment,” “emplojees’ semce 
depaitnient,” etc , but theie is today increasing agreement upon 
the teiiiimology made use of in this book 

The pukonnel manaqer is, if piopeily termed, the staff execu- 
tive possessed of equal lank with other staff ofidcials in handling 
matters of geneial administrative policy, under whom the operat- 
ing woik of employment, health and safety, tiaining, etc is 
earned on Ihe einployment manager is the assistant of the 
pel sonnel managei , in chai ge of employing The ti aimng dit edoi 
IS the buboidmate m chaige of tiaming The welfare or service 
manager is undei the personnel evecutive in charge of such 
activities as lecieation, lunchiooms, etc All these activities 
aie opeiated thiough divisions, buieaus, oi sections which 
togcthei go to m xke up the opeiating side of the personnel depart- 
ment’s woik A company might have an employment manager, 
safety cngmeei, oi tiainmg directoi, without necessarily having 
a leal st iff pei sonnel managei It is therefoie impoitant not to 
be mihlod by the title of the executive oi of lus department, since 
tlic range of lesponsibihty is the factor which really determines 
his status m the management 

Se'reial aspects of the above definition require fuither empha- 
sis, namely, the fact that peisonnel work is managerial in 
chaiacter, that ceitam specific ends or objectives must be m 
view if this woik is to be done most effectively, that no discus- 
sion of the subject of peisonnel administration can be funda- 
mental which does not hold in view some basis of judgment which 
derives f i om a somewhat definite conception of the meanmg and 
natuio of human well-being 

Personnel Work a Managenal Function — Personnel admims- 
tiation IS a major staff executive lesponsibihty Any functional 
analysis of industiial and mercantile oigamzations has foi a 
long time locogmzed pioduction, finance, and sales as majoi 
functions In recent yeais managers and students of admims- 
tiation have increasingly agreed that special consideration of the 
work of securing the best application of human energy, intelli- 
gence, and the good will of the people employed m all three of 
these departments is itself a separate function, important enough 
to be a fourth staff function 

This does not imply that the operation of those othei depart- 
ments IS fiom the operating point of view interfered with by the 
personnel department The actual day-to-day woik within 
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1 hc opoi iting clepaitincnts imdci supoimtpiulonts mil fun nun 
IS luiullcd 111 the usud \\ ij The piisoniid dep utim iit on Us 
side h IS teit un opciating iesponsil)ihtios in tin fulds ol i nlplo^- 
ing, ti uning, medic il and sifcty \ioik, icseuch ind ‘ s(i\ui ’ 
But ovci md above itb opti itmg utuUus lu its (onsultmg 
ind idvisoiy cftoita wilh futoiy oi stoic minigcis vith foii- 
men, with the chief executne, ind uith the opii iluig (veiutue 
committee of the coipoiition These uc the in.inigi a vl peo]ih 
who come constantly into diicctne coiitiit uitli the m iim il 
woikeis, and they nic the ones who must ti uisl ito into utioii 
the peisonnel policy of the oiganuation How they do tins t m 
be affected foi the bettoi by the pci&onncl stilt ind hi its 
educational woik thioughoiit the office and shop 

The piesent conception of cftcctive pcisoniul voik mt uis in 
shoit, that ceitain opci itiiig pioccdiucs ue ixpeith h uidli d 
It means that afl executives an issistid m oidii to assme (li it 
thou own handling of people is is skilful is possible Ih cn moi i , 
it asBiues th it m the councils of man igcmont, cxc cut a i di i isions 
on all questions affected with a peisonnel iiiti ust ue in idt with 
just as full consideiation and weight given to the poisonm 1 point 
of view as to every other The personnel niungct is tlucstult 
head of an operating depaitment which selves all tlic othoi 
departments He is the executive who, on an equal footing with 
othei staff manageis, joins m cooidmiting geneial pohcu>s md 
m maintaining a propel balance among the claims of ilT tlic stait 
heads in reaching decisions on new policies 

It may be objected, howevei, that in almost ill oigmi/ations 
some major executive is aheady m control of the detcimimitioii 
of laboi policies It is tiue, even whcie no sc'pii dc pcisunml 
function is explicitly lecogm/ed, tint peisonnel poluu's lu 
ultimately decided by a staff ofhcial, iisii illy the gciii'i d maiiagi i 
or piesident I t is the le sso n of all loicnt dcvdoDiiunt iijn 
in dustiial and..mcrcantil^i)i:im/itions tint p eisonnel idimms- 
troSbnis mheiently a sepai^e majoi function, fcii wliiiirspcTi d 
abihty, peculiar aptitude, and expert tiaining are impeuitivc 
The argument, however, is not against having existing majoi 
executives assume duection over the expert adramisti ition of 
this function, especially m small plants Rathei, the fact is 
emphasized that, wheie high executives have to divide then time 
between responsibility for some other majoi function and pei- 
sonnel, they should fully realize what vital duties they have 
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111 tins field, what % distinctive point of view is required, and what 
an cliboiatc technique should be applied, if they aie to perform 
this woilv successfully 

The Test of Success m Personnel Work — If, then, personnel 
woik IS manageiial m chaiactei and scope, the test of its success 
IS the same is that foi all manageiial work, that is, its demon- 
stiatcd 01 demonsliable ability to lesult m a more effective and 
economic xl application of laboi to production, or, spealang moie 
1)10 idly, to foiwaid all the avowed aims of the corporation In 
othci voids, this executive depaitment is fundamentally as 
concerned as any othei m forwardmg pioduction The only 
(hffcicnce is — and it is a diffeience of great importance — that its 
point of view as to how pioduction can best be furthered will 
be a special one The peisonnel manager approaches the direc- 
tion of pioduction fioin the point of view of engaging the workers’ 
mtpK si m tlicii woik, and building up a ooipoiate moiale He 
( omes to his task is an expert in the vitahzmg of human activity 
and hum in association Therefore, at times, he may be unable 
to siibsciibo to policies of immediate expediency dictated by 
shoit-sightcd motives of selfishness oi quick-profit aggrandize- 
ment His motive as a professional expcit is not exclusively 
that "of piofit His objective includes following out his profes- 
sion il standaidh of expert semce and offering advice as scien- 
tifically and humanly sound as possible His presence in the 
executive oigamzation is calculated to assure that at least one 
voice in its councils is speakmg with full competency on the 
human aspect of production pioblems, and that, befoie executive 
action IB taken, full and adequate weight has been given to all 
psychological and human factors 

One leason foi stiessmg the managerial significance of this 
woik IS to establish at once the point that expenditures and 
idivities undertaken in the field of personnel administration 
must, ill large part, be justified in the same way as all other 
managoiiil expenses and activities The question which 
maiiagois may fairly put is Does any proposed activity in the 
field of peisonnel further, in leasonably direct ways, the ends of 
tiuly efficient pioduction at reasonable costs? There is, of 
couise, no arbitrary hne which it is possible to draw between 
company activities and commumty activities, between legitimate 
peibonnel procedure and superfluous welfare proposals The 
closer the corporation confines its activities and expenses to 
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tliosG which aic justified in the t\ts oi in in ifjemcid iiul men 
ilike, nsj piatticcs es‘entulh coutiihulinf!; to etonomu il jiio- 
duction, the moie wholeboiiu, ind sound will its pusunml 
policy tend to bo 

Peimissiou his been kivou to iiuote tin follow inji liom i con- 
fidcntiil iipoit on peisonnel woik in a iclited piou]) ol dquit- 
nient stoies 

It has been found that tlu peisonml maiugti in diputniiut stous 
tan demoiistrito the money lalut of his woik llu jaolit in ja i^oiini I 
pmcliasing tan icisonubly be said to be snmgs liem itli tht pi uinotl 
jiajnoll expenditure which the dtpaitineiit is dili to eikit without 
affctting adieistly icbultsin salts ind non-sdlmg d( ji tiliiu lit i tin leiu v 

The piincipd iiitans ciiiplojtcl to hkiimik tin illutnimss of 
poi sound woik are 

1 Payioll expense — conipaiisous of actual with Inidgi t 

2 Daily salts pei sakspeisoii — in Itims ot doihus uul in tiiins of 
nunibci of sales 

I Liboi tiunoxei ittoids — om linn ui i leai had tlio^i li miigintd- 
\itw the oniplo} nitnt otlice, uul jOO wtit ig uu n adjust! d toiniploi- 
nient in one yeai’s hint 

4 Lnoi lecoid dtti eased 

5 Hospital lotoids r 

The Relation of Personnel to Other Executives — lust w hat the 
relationship of the peisonnel manager should bt to the othei 
staff executives, it is impossible to s ly absolutely for dl tompaiiu's 
A gieat vaiiety of aiiangements is m actual effect m companies 
of different size and geogiaphital distubution Also, tlun 
piobably is no one best way by which the piojioi mtcgi ition is 
achieved m the woik of the staff: heads ' This subji 1 1 is (d ib- 
oiated in Chap XXV 

Three oi foiu icpiesentativc types of orgam/ial ulatioiislups 
however, do mei it attention lieic (1) Then is the ))! in undci 
which the personnel executive is adxisoiy to the ihud cxciutivi' 
and is a membei of the opeiatmg executive (omimttec (2) 
There is the plan under which the peisonnel executive and the 
production executive oi plant supciintcndent aic on the sumo 
footing, both reporting to the head executive (3) Ihcie is the 

1 See m this connection the study of Lovett, R F , “ Piesent 2 eudi nous in 
Personnel Practice,” Induatnal Management, June, 1023 

“ See the presentation in chart form of soveial alteinate tipes of pei- 
sonnel organization and relationships in Chap XXV 
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plui Ubcd mobt Uigoly in small companies of having the chief 
executive be the head peisonnel evecutixe by devoting the 
iiecessaiy time to diiection of these matteis (4) There is the 
plan of having no leal peisonnel head) but having the division 
chiefs ovci employment, health, safety, tiaining, etc report to 
the plant supeiintendent or pioduction managei 

Of these foiii plans there is least to be said on behalf of the 
foiiith Ihe second plan has developed in practice a certain 
amount of divided responsibility The first is gaming in favoi 
and use in companies where executive functionalizing is warranted 
by the si/e of the organization The third plan tends to be used 
in famih concerns and smallei compames 

111 department stole oiganizations two typical ariangements 
illiistiative of the fouith and second of the above plans are as 
follows 

1 The pciHoniul dppaitmuit is undei the store supeiintendent who 
m turn H pelts to the geiicial miuiager Tins store superintendent is 
usnalh also m cliaigc of mnintonnnce and operating work 

2 Ihc pcisoimol dcpaitment IS ducctly undei the geneial managei in 
a jjosition to comdinate with the store supeiintendent 

These two policies aie found to be not greitlj'' diffeient in actual 
effect' Whcie, howeier, the stoie superintendent is responsible for 
othei items ns w cll ns personnel — ^which is the case in the majority of the 
stores, he should be experienced m the theory and practice of personnel 
woik sulhcicntly to be able to give the necessaiy guidance to a trained 
pusomiel assistant ‘ 

The Functional Basis for Personnel Work — As the definition 
suggests, peisonnel administration is not the peculiar adjunct 
of mdubtrial or meicantile management Broadly viewed, it is 
a vital half of the administration and management of any 
oigaiu/ation, wherever there exists the lelationship of director 
to chiectod, of manager to managed Theie is in the conduct 
of eveiy organization not only the aspect of process, technology, 
matenal, but theie is also the aspect of human attention, interest, 
will, cooperation, moiale The two aspects aie by no means 
inseparable, and there is a wide hinterland where they mtei- 
mmgle closely The fact that administration is not yet viewed 
in all types of organizations as embracing these two comple- 
mentary halves does not alter the fact Imphcitly, every 

I Quoted from a confidential report on personnel work m a related group 
of depaitment stoies 





uitcipnso, b( it hospitil, bulk, lulioid, s1( unslup nnmuipil 
dtp utiiieiit, um-vciMty, oi iihit not his tlust twn ispiits to its 
diieotivL pioblom In nil oiu; un/ itions of uu s\/( ^ \slui( 

thue aic inoic ptopL ind tcdinu d piol)!iins to look iftii 
than one cxcciitnc < in toimnnntli know ind di d wi(h'), 
the failuic to niiki spcci d iminmiiid pio\ision loi tin woik 
of pcibonncl diicction is boniid to niom dilluulU in inhsting 
the best cffoits of the woiktis 

In short, the pioblem of peisonnel idnunisti itioii is not soldy 
industiinl, it is otganizahomtl whidi puts tins fumtion lluouti- 
cally it least, in a much boundci position is u'sjnH Is its iiilu u nt 
and ividespicad utility 

It IS 111 iiidubtiy, howfiei, tint tin incil of dilli ii id i it ing 
rnanagoiial duties has fust liien ii(ogni/<d Ind tlu pi ulu d 
OMgtnues of laige-scnle indiistiy, niou oi li s^ smuilt ini oiisU 
with the leflectioiis and studus of tliosi iidiustdl in i smiiu 
of admmisti ition, hut in ludiistiy Inoiight tuiisidi i dih idiiiii 
in the establishment of minigoiid dt'ii iiliiieids ot pu sound 
The pi actical difficulty to d dt his tiocii th it whilt a imiiibii of 
coipoi itions have seen the wisdom of fuiutum di/id (u itnuiit 
of human pioblems they h ive been slow to di h g itt to i (puppi d 
executives adequate iiithontj in the piisoniul lidd 'lli(\ 
have set up cinploj ment offices and instituted s ifet^ ind ( dm i- 
tional woik, but they have ill too oftt n t iilcd to spe c it\ i m ijoi 
executive m chaigc ovci all such ictnities One loison foi 
this has been that theic have bten idituih h w' exetiduts 
fitted by special tiaining to dnect the midtifuious idiMtiis 
now einbiaced nndei peisonnel uUmnisti itum lUmi this 
department of adinimsti ition still loniiiiis m in in\ pi uits in 
the hands of the head executive, who (lekiiiiines uid dm its 
peisonnel policy as best ho can in tlio fiugnunts of tiiiie whuh 
he can devote to it 

It IS impoitant to call attcmtion to this discii pane j be twi i n 
the admittedly sound administi itivc thc'cny, which would place 
a trained peisonnel managei in the top eounc ils of ovei y oi g itii/ i- 
tion of ovei two or thiee hundred woikeis, ind the ument 
practice of most entei puses wheie tiained personnel woikers 
are used but are not allowed any substanti il voice m fixing funda- 
mental policies There is eveiy reason to believe, howevti, 
that this situation will change as more and moie people of execu- 
tive ejahber aie specially equipped to handle the personnel woik, 
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The numbei of companies laige enough to use the seivices of 
^,11 eh a pel son to advantage is constantly mci easing 
The Defined Ends of the Organization — In suggestmg m the 
definition that peisonnel work must contribute to realizmg the 
oigani/ation’s defined ends, a question of profound import 
IS laisod, which can he tieated heie only in the most summary 
fashion What aie the defined ends of economic organizations? 
If one saj s flatly tliat an enterprise is run solely for profit (and 
tint seems to be the avowed fact regardmg many enterprises), 
then one has to lecogmze that to enlist the workers in behalf of 
this puipose may piove a mammoth task, unless the workers 
aie to become in some measuie piofit-shaiers If, however, a 
less absolute position is taken, and it is agreed that an enterprise 
justifies itself fundamentally by its service to society in providing 
foi wants. Hid that a reasonable profit is but the reward of risk, 
the source of new capital, and the measuie of the utility of the 
cntiipiisc, and if, finally, the company is willing to keep its 
piofits down to this “leasonable” point, it seems that such a com- 
p uiy w ill be able to go bofoie its workers with much greater hkeh- 
hood of soeuiing fioin them a genuine adherence to its purposes 
The truth is that many executives have never seriously asked 
theni^elves what the objectives of then company are If, in 
the light of experience, it should prove true that there are certain 
ends m view in typical corporations, which employees can be 
bi ought to sliaie and others which they cannot, that increases 
the poi sonnel executive’s responsibility for attemptmg a clarifying 
of the thoughts of owners and managers, in oidei that they may 
sec if what they want out of then organization is something w hich 
they can leisonibly expect the employees to want also and to 
work foi with X will This clarifying of objectives can be a 
b( rvic ( of fund imontal value in many companies where, under 
jut sent conditions, the objectives are confused or narrowly 
selfish, and where, in consequence, the likelihood of gettmg the 
employees’ eoopeiation is slight Under such conditions, all 
the many pe'i’sonncl activities can be conducted almost m vain 
They become vitalized and valuable only when objectives which 
can humanly be expected to interest employees are adopted 
Reduemg Effort and Fnction — “With a minimum of human 
effort and friction,” in the above defimtion, imphes conscious 
study of the methods of applying human energy to machinery 
and materials, and of the methods which create good will, under- 
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si Hiding, inoiale, and imitiml lonhdeiK c 1 he pi i soiitud idiniiiis- 
tiiitoi Ills, m conjunction with tlic tcchiiu d jnndiution m in ifrei, 
the job of seeing thit the eneigy of ivoikeis is ipplii d with tlu 
gieatest effect ind economy Iheii method of issiuing this 
wall bt liigely by the constant use ot tlu type of job in ilysis 
which we shall latci discuss 

Aiiothci duty of the personnel exociitivi, in this dniction, is 
to leduce peisonal and gioup milndjustmeiits, giio\ uio s, and 
fiictions He must help to cieite found inachmcu to tu it 
with these difficulties, he must help to invest tlu whole plant 
with an atmospheie m which animosity cannot tliiiie, he wall 
do all m his powei to assuie tint the tcims ind conditions of 
employment are such as to occasion i nnmmiim of diss itisf u turn 

A Spmt of Cooperation — Oui definition fuitlui calls foi 
fosteimg an “animating spiiit of coopciatum ” V ic d distiiu- 
tion IS to be obseivecl heie between passive ind utui lonsiiit, 
between enfoiced and voluntuy loopiiitioii Industij 1' is 
long been familiai with the quihty of woik ind the pitvuhng 
mood wheie a passive and leluctiiit ittitiule puvuls No 
fai -seeing executive can escape the conclusion tli it, iindei inesent 
economic conditions, it is the aggiessivc md eigoi coopcuition 
of workeis winch is lequiied, and the undeiUmg conditions 
which will assure this must be scientific illy sought It ( an bo 
said flatly that this moie positive coopei itn e ittitudo is spring- 
ing up today m industiy only wheie pei sound woik of i high 
giade is being done 

The Well-bemg of the Personnel — “With propei legiul foi 
the genuine well-being of all meiiibeis of the oigani/ation’’ is 
the clause of oui definition winch moio th in any otliei, jit iliajis, 
distinguishes this bianch of inaiuigcment Uiion this diqiait- 
nient icsts the special duty of knowing all theic is to Iviiow about 
people, about thou physical and mental constitution, about 
human natuie This knowledge, m so fai as it is avuilabli', is 
organized in the sciences of physiology and psycliology Tlu 
administrator must be famihai with essential pimciples in both 
fields But smee the science of psychology is the loss familial and 
opens up a point of view toward personnel problems whidi it wall be 
particularly useful to retain throughout this study, we shall pie- 
sent the outlines of a psychological approach m the next chapter 

More than a knowledge of curient psychological scholaiship, 
of course, is necessary to answer questions as to the natuie of 
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hiiniiin wcll-bpmg To attempt such answers brmgs one into 
the helds of pliilosophy and leligion, wheie questions of value 
xnd sigmticance iie uppeimost What psychology can and 
sometiiuo will do is to thiow inipoitant light on schemes of value 
ind estimates of significance in human affairs as offered by 
philosophy xnd i ehgion Such a psychological judgment will be 
based upon lealistic knowledge of the limitations, the average 
expectations, and the potentialities of human natme and 
behavioi 

No conception of human well-being wdl have vitality which 
docs not take cognizance of the mam trends of human nature as it 
manifests itself m a temperate climate m the western hemisphere 

Conceptions of human well-being, m shoit, must be dynamic, 
evolving, lehtivc, psychologically self-consistent, and, finally, 
they must be dcmociatic in tempei, in the sense of understanding 
how inteidepondont and social the fact of well-being necessarily 
IS Not dcmociatic in any inteipretation of that word which 
connotes a levding down, flattening out, oi standardizing piocess 
111 pel sonalities , but in the sense of making provision for the 
giowth and qualitative enhancement of life for more and moie 
people w ho natively have the desire to grow, if opportunity is 
not too obstructed 

The Bearing of the Problem of Ownership on Personnel Work 
Since the piinciples of personnel administration largely apply 
wherever there is a relation of manager and managed, it is 
impoitant to undei stand that the problem exists, at least in 
many of its aspects, independently/ of the problem of ownership in 
indusii y Wlieiever title to the ownership may leside, a majority 
of the problems of diiecting the peisonnel lemain the same 

In some quaitcis theie is a disposition to believe that a change 
in the title of ownership — for example, to the government oi 
even to employees as stockholders — could of itself "solve the 
laboi pioblem ” In our view, this is fallacious, since a consider- 
able pai t of the laboi pi oblem is, from the point of view of the science 
of management, to establish a satisfactory and effective walking 
entente betioeen managers and men This lelationship of director 
to directed creates problems m human contact, association, and 
organization which are mheient, permanent, and virtually 
universal It should be remembered that, within governmental 
departments and bureaus of all soits, there exist a great many 
personnel problems identical with those treated in this book 
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On the othei hind, the ittdudc of in unul woikois imviul 
then M oik IS undciuibly conditioned In i inou oi less coiisc ions 
doubt iboiit the objeitues whuh contiol pustnt onnciship 
aiiingcmints It does sccni to hvM bcin Inu thd, undei 
piivatc, absentee, coipoi ite o\\neishi]i, tin itiitiuh of woikcis 
has nevei jet been biought to a point of willing uul hi uty 
coopoiation and enthusi istic inoi di L’o th it e\ti iit pi isonncl 
woik at piescnt libois undei one sc nous himtition, ind it 
should not be ciitici/ed foi not being ilile to do the impossible 
Whethei oi not, undei the pieseiit silunio of ownciship of 
economic lesouiccs and equipment, methods cm be de\ised 
ivhieh will giye use to objcetni s ot i bio idi i, mou liuiii ini md 
moie demociatic chaiactci than those tvpii il todiv, i( is us jet 
too eaily to siy with eeitaiiity \et tlieii is i pnssiluhlj tiuit, 
growing out of existing expeiiments in eeitiin mdusfiKS uid 
eoipoiations, some plin of stoek-owiieiship oi othii loim of 
paitnoiship with cniploj''ccs ind eusfonie is ni ij jiild siiggi slums 
foi modifications in the eoipoi ite fotni undi i wliieh gi inline 
nioiale and intciest in woik e ui be se lined 

The point lemains, howevoi, tint thcie exists the piobleiii of 
raanageiial technique, minj ispccts of which iie sepuible' 
fiomthe piobleinsof ownciship, mil eimiieiitlj m lie id ot si len- 
tific attack This would still be tiue, even if woikeis i kited 
their own foremen and super mtendents 

The Permanence of Personnel Work — Question somitimis 
aiiscs about the pcimaneiicy of peisonnci woik m mdiistiy 
It can be answered uncqim oeally bj siyiiig tint nut onlj aii' 
personnel depaitinents incicismg in tins eounlij in iminbe i and 
effectiveness, but that mou mil mou gemeiil miuiigois m 
plants, stoics, ofRees, etc, wheio i sepninte iieisonml deiiiat- 
ment does not seem wall ml cd, lu eoneeuiung tlu'iiise'lve s in m 
intelligent way with the hanelling ot them piisonml piolilcuis • 
In large eoipoiations, whcie the piisonni'l depiutmlml is woikmg 

I The glowing liteintuii on pu&iinncl woik m ihlTuint imliiKtiiis is 
mdiBated by the following list of books 

Hamilton, W I , "Employer Emplo\ee ItcUitions m Ilotils 
Hatwabd, W & and Wnire, Pchcival, “( linni Stons Ihi n Miimigi- 
ment and Operation,” Chaps XII-XV 

“ Peisonnel Management on the Railroads, Metropolit in Life Itmuiiuu e 
Company, Policy Holdeis’ Service Buieau 

“The Mei chant’s Manual,” published under the auspii i s of the N itioiial 
Retail Diy Goods Association 
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Miiootlilj, thcic IS an inci casing disposition foi vice-piosidents 
to be speciilly designated to handle this work, and for boaids 
of diiectois to spend a substantial amount of time deliberating 
on such questions of majoi personnel pohey as stock-purchase 
pi ins for employees, shop committees oi collective bargaining 
with Hboi unions, and moiale-building features of various sorts 
Ihe tendency is cleaily in the diiection of digmfying the deter- 
mination of peisonnel policy by havmg the highest executives 
devote some of their best time to it As a result, moie varied 
and sigmhcant expeiinients in industiial relations are in process 
today than evei before in the countrv’s histoiy Also, the 
pimciplpb and methods of peisonnel woik have already been 
incoipoiated, to a ceitain extent, into the opeiation of govein- 
mental dopaitments, city, state, and nation ^ 

Motives in Personnel Work — It is said by some, as if to 
dotiact fioiii tlio value of peisonnel work, that it is only done 
because it pays Of couise peisonnel woik should pay, m the 
sense of eontiibutmg to foiwaidmg the coiporate ends If it is 
meant that voikeis aie deliberately exploited to realire ends 
which they do not leally share, that is a prostitution of personnel 
woik^ the seemingly paying effects of which aie hkely to be 
tempoiaiy Good peisonnel work is educational for managers 
and lank and file, and one of its educational influences is showing 
itself cleaily to be a broadening of the notion of corporate ends 
held by all concerned Peisonnel work, properly executed, is a 
paying pioposition foi companies At the same time, it is a 
libeuilming influence, which helps people to realize that the 
purpose of industry is more than amassing wealth, that the 
quility of satisfaction derived fiom the activities of one’s working 
houis IS as significant of its value as the cash reward And any 
managenal proceduie which will help as an educative force m 
pointing out worthwhile objectives and satisfying outlets of 
enoigy in and through work is a beneficial procedure 

More serious, it appeals, is the criticism that personnel work 
is inaugiuated to make the introduction of organized labor s 
activities unlikely m any immediate future This has 
undoubtedly been present as a motive for introducing some 

1 See m this conneetion the following books 
Proctoh a W , “Pimciples of Pubhc Personnel Administiation ” 
Mayers, L, “The Federal Semce” 

Lewis, E E , “Poraonnel Problems of the Teaching Staff ” 
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peiboniiel woik Without iMshint;; to i iisi luii tlic uhole 
complex issue of the lelation oi oiguii/Kl lihoi iiul its function 
to the woik oi the peisomiel dcpiitniciit uid its function, it can 
be agieed that peisoniiel woik h is uncuustion ilih in some t iscs 
lessened the likelihood of iiiuiic di itc, iggicssuc oigini/mg 
campaigns by the unions, and his in othii c iscs uc ikiiud the 
hold that unions aheady had on gioups of uoikeis No doubt 
moie of such influences will be tiiteililo m the iu\t few ■yoais 
because of the fact that an inci casing mimhoi of min igcis mil 
come to see the advantage to them of supphmg tc mis ot employ- 
ment, and even of negotiation, as achintigcous is, oi moie 
advantageous than, those immcdutcly piocmable foi the voikeis 
by then unions 

It docs not seem, hoivevei, that the fict tint this is so and 
will continue to be so can be constiucd is in ugunu'nt ug mist 
personnel woik It is tiue tint iiiuuigtis nc\(i i in do cvciy- 
thmg foi the woikeis thiough niinigcMid mill due tint the 
workers can do foi tlicinselvcs thiough then own miti dm iiid 
exeitions But what manageis cm md will do is suicly of 
benefit m laising the standaicl of well-being mioiig thi' cntiie 
woiking foice If the woikeis aic slow to see that in tlu> list 
analysis then own effoits aio the basic meins to then adxancc- 
ment and to the preservation of then self-icspcet md peison il in- 
tegrity, the managers cannot be bhmed Huch it cognition ol the* 
value of autonomous organization has been taidy enough imong 
manual woikers even where personnel woik has beam unhe ud of 

Theie aie a few compames whcie, although tlicw aie luac^s- 
sarily concerned to secine a piofit as a measuic of thcai utility 
and as assuiance of then future dcvcloimieut, iniijoi ittcmtion 
IS being paid to peifcctmg the organization as an mstniiiuiit ot 
production and public service These compamos have sue c i caic'd 
in remaining fieo fiom the coiitiol of exclusivc'h tiiuuicial 
interests, and, lecogni/mg that management is m expiut pio- 
fessional function quite sepaiable from the function oi piomotmg 
or investmg, they are seeking to pcifect thou adimmstiativc 
technique in personnel as in other blanches of management 
Obviously, in such cases, the professional spirit has fieest play, 
and the apphcation of science and ait to organization can be 
made most rapidly, since eveiy experiment, even befoie it is 
made, does not need to have its practical utility and profit-yield 
mg possibilities completely demonstiated 
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It. IS in companies of this latter type that the most significant 
advini cs in the peisonnel field have first been made and viitually 
all the c\peinnental woik has been done Not a few of the sug- 
gestions IV hit h this book will offer have been drawn from the 
eftoits ot those pioneei concerns We feel free to draw upon 
then cvpcnenco, bet ruse pi ictically aU of their new effoits have 
slowly hut siuely been boiiowed and adapted by other less 
idvcntu ous films After all, what is needed is not alone a 
leheiisil of widely successful past expeiience in this field, but 
also a deal indication of the tendencies of development m the 
next quaitei cental y 

A Professional Standard — Perhaps the most substantial 
V line in the pioneeiing work of these compames is the impetus it 
has given to establishing peisonnel admmistiation on a profes- 
sional b ISIS Indeed, it is upon the extension of this professional 
spnit thioughout the eiitiie field of management that the future 
secuiitv, iiitogritv, and effectiveness of personnel work depend 
Fui a pi ofcssion il attitude which is common throughout manage- 
incnt morns a leadiei undei standing and a common giound foi 
coopci rtion among ill staff executives The essence of the pro- 
fessional spiiit IS piesumably its sohcitude for maintaining 
its pi*bfessional standards The eoinerstone upon which all 
piofessional standaida lest is a motive of disinteiested service 
foi the common good, an attitude in which attention is fastened 
not upon the lewaid but upon the thoioughness and scientific 
chaiactei of the woikmanship and the utihty of the woik done 

Ihc definition of peisonnel management given and the subse- 
quent discussion of it should suggest the standards which aie 
hcic at stake This pi ofcssion is concerned to secuie the maxi- 
mum iiccessaiy pioduction with a minimum of effort and friction, 
and with propel regard foi the health and happiness of the great 
body of woikers, both manual and mental 

If the student will examine, as the lest of this book attempts 
candidly to examine, the implications m theory and practice of 
such a piofessional claim, any conclusions which have been 
reached may be left to take caie of themselves The leader 
inevitably wiU come to conclusions of his own, which, m the light 
of his expeiience, may or may not square with these They will 
be ariived at, however, in a professional spirit, and thus be wiU 
come mdepeiidently, as each one should, to an adequate grasp 
of the science and art of admmistering human relations Pos- 
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sibly, too, while developing his own inethods ot Muik lie will 
come to ngiee that, fund nnent illv, he dcsiics to sccuic i whok- 
somc adjustment unong the following objidiMs, which seem- 
ingly icciuiie to be stiivcn foi in ccunomu uti\i(ies mcessiiy 
pi oductiL'itij, nioiL and 11101 c pc/so/ic/Zibi ^ of distinctive eju ilit\ , 
leisonable and conditions issuiing the pcipctuitij of the 
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CHAPTER II 

HUMAN VALUES IN INDUSTRY 

Personnel adrmnistiation has already been defined as the work 
of duecting human lelations with an eye to pioductivity, good 
Will, and positive legaid for the quality of the hfe o£ all the 
woikeis legard foi human well-being Profits and stability 
of woiking foice do, of course, to a considerable extent offer a 
mcasiuc of the success of efforts toward pioductmty and good 
will, but human well-being needs more explicit definition and 
nicasuio If inanageis in the field of industnil relations aie to 
woik to best effect, they must have as definite an idea as possible 
of the constituent elements m human well-being, they must 
lecogmze the qualities in individuals which aie native, funda- 
mental, socially useful, and worthy of fuller release and develop- 
ment than they now enjoy 

In a word, all who diiect people should know all they can about 
human nature and about the human values in life which such 
knowledge suggests In the absence of this knowledge, or in 
the absence of its close application to economic problems, mdustry 
has puisued its own way with standards of v^ue and with pui- 
poses whuh have been paitial and inadequate Many of these 
pm [loses have not squared with what is known today about the 
leal desires, tendencies, and motives of the great majority of 
people Thuc is good reason to believe that modern managers, 
iiy t iking time leally to understand the true cliaiacter of human 
beings, aie finding profound suggestions as to the meanmg of 
human well-being and as to the purposes which mdustry must 
hold as contial foi its most successful operation 

Human Characteristics Unchanging — The saymg “you can’t 
change human natuie” has its important element of truth m 
uhich hes a leal basis of hope For it means that all of us, 
legardless of clothes, vocabulary, social standmg, language, and 
color, need and desiie the same fundamental things in life, and 
possess the same basic characteristics The demands which 
17 
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otlieis will make upon life miy be sniped b^ flip dc minds 
which we make, not neccssaiih m fhc dit ids but m cssimc 
Home, family, piestiftc, sttuiiiy — the si m is sisnitu iiit uul 
influential in conti oiling the life of the hnmlilist night watch- 
man as in contiolliiig the life of the picsidcnt ot tlu coipoi ition 

Moieovei, the simeiiess of human nitiiie me iiis th it the s une 
kinds of appeals and methods tend to elicit fioni diilcii ni gioups 
the same kinds of lesponsc WiLlioul tint issui imc of simiki 
characteiistics and similar meiitil liibits, education would be 
impossible, all types of assocntion would be i ipiuious, cieiy 
individual would be a law unto himself 

Because m essentials, people ue moied In tlie sime desiies 
and sitisficd with the sune activities, we tan be ic isonibh con- 
fident that ideas, purposes, ind aspii itioiis which ue found to 
have appeal foi limited gioiips will piobibl-y find i uiUMisdly 
wide appeal, if only human natuic his v thuui Puuumiue 
of the cliaiacteiistics m the hum in ((luipiiuid, howcici, docs 
not aigue against the possibility of iiiipiovc meiil m mduuhml 
01 social life It aigues i ithci toi i dc u midc ist iiutuig of those 
chaiacteiistics and desiics which seem to possess the most 
constiuctive foice, and foi a conscious citoit to luiituie them 

Bodily Integrity — No study of hunun chii ictciisti^s can 
proceed fai unless it is gioiinded iii a knowledge of the mfluenco 
of bodily conditions upon life and attitude Boh ivioi, sijs the 
biologist, is a function of stiuctuie It is no less a hiiiction of 
the health of the oigamsm Much of the \ an it ion in the 
responses of people to siinilai situitions is due to diffciencos of 
physical condition Low vitality, under-iiouiishmc at , c ontimu d 
over-eating and imdei-CMUcising, bid livei uid hid lungs- -all 
modify the individual’s bch ivioi Until manage is uic piep ued 
to face the pioblem of then woikeis’ Utiluch lust m icims of 
bodily integrity they will meet only discouiagement m tiyuig 
to fostei qualities which cannot be e\pc( ted to manifest the mselvos 
in the absence of good health 

Chronic fatigue, woiiy, an anomic condition, a ihcumatic* 
condition, or any of a dozen othez functional or nei veins disoi ders, 
even m an incipient state, can detiact so maikcdly iioin the 
individual’s healthy-mmdedness that inteiest m woik, oi any 
other enthusiasm, is out of the question The fatal conjunction 
of "tiredness and temper” cannot be called too foicefully to the 
realization of managers 
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“ The basis of all national piogiess, whether industrial oi 
social, IS the health and physical efficiency of the people” , and 
the need ind dcsiie foi individual health and free-flowing vitality 
IS native to all The soundness of any procedure or of any 
piupose in industiy or in life depends upon its ability to squaie 
itself fiist with the innate demand foi physical wholeness 

Love of Family — Coupled closely with the desire to assure 
one’s own life and safety is a desiie more or less urgent to carry 
on one’s life thiough children This impulse, of course, expresses 
itself in love of paients, wife, and children, and m a yearning to 
give them the best possible opportumties and enjoyments 
Until manageis realize that this love is just as strong and fine 
and socially beneficient in woiking-class families as in their own, 
and that it impels woikeis in the same way, they will misread 
many facts about employee behavior ^ The passionate desire 
to see families not ineiely supported but “getting on,” to see 
childien have laigei oppoitunities than parents had, helps to 
explain much effoit and sacrifice 

Indeed, a combination of these demands for sell and famdy 
piogicss laigely explains why the struggle foi highei wages, for 
a piogiebsi\ely lugher standaid of living, and especially foi 
secui ity of livelihood is so msistent In fact, failure to satisfy this 
demand foi secuiity of hvelihood is at the bottom of the bitterest 
piotests of the woikers against cmrent mdustiial practices 

The Creative Impulse — In modem mdustrial life another 
native tendency has been too largely deprived of expression 
That tendency has been vaiiously spoken of as the “creative 
impulse,” “the instinct of workmanship,” “the tendency towaid 
contiivanec ” The fact behind these names is of tremendous 
impoitaiice Individuals are only alive when they act, when 
they do something To hve is to desire and to strive to leahze 
one’s desires People, especially m temperate chmates, piefei 
activity to idleness, they prefer activity to which use is imputed 
01 m the accomplishment of which honor and approbation are 
gamed They prefer activity wheie some tangible evidence of 
achievement remains People universally have a passionate 
desire to be recognized by those around them as counting for 
something, and they know that they count foi something only 

‘ For a fuller treatment than is possible heie of the mfluence m mdustrial 
life of the native human characteristics, see Tbad, Ordway, “Instmcts in 
Industry ” 
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ns they ict Ihe action mxv tike qiuti, pmcileil foniis, 
licoiuseno constiuctixc chuintls sioni to olUi, Imt, fvmdi.- 
lucntall'v, the action which is'iinis tin fi,u ilcst m If-s itisfac tioii 
and gioup appioxal is iction wdiidi is in some w.n loiicened to 
be ciextive 

Ihis dcBiie, inamfcsting itselt initi illy in acliiity dnoLtod to 
building, manipulating, iiid contiiiing, is dcf])-! noted in hum in 
nituie, and failuie to find x chiniid foi its o\i)i(ssion niaj 
It suit in soiious difficulties, since im thoioughgoing xnd pei- 
manent siippicssion of basic nitiuxl tciidtinics is known to be 
potentially dangtious to the indiMilu il Thcit iiiu bt , wlitio 
lepiession hxs been long ind iiitiiist, x uitd in uiift st itioiis 
of suppiesscd dcsiie ihc ciextixc dcsiu inn woik ifstlf out 
m dcstiuctive w'x>s, in tiixi il, iisdt ss w xxs, oi in t li uuu Is md 
'‘niovcnionts” that ip])cu iiof to be in line witli the nulnnlu d’s 
natuial mteiosts Ihxt it will woik out in sonit w it is known, 
and the le&pon&ibihty is upon nunigtis to Inid m indusfiul 
eniployinents s itisfying outlds xdxpttdtotla tlilltiing iptitudes 
and cxpacitics of then employees 

The likelihood of icpiession xnd the lut of its jiossiblc bid 
effects point agiin to the iiiipoitxnct of idtiififting flu basic 
human tendencies xnd studjing to pioxide them i wholesome 
medium of expiession Foi the sox instnut ind the dcsiic to 
accumulate and to gloiy in possession aic ilso native, anil it is 
essential to wise social and industiul point to diseoxoi the 
degioe to w’hieh the eneigy leli xsed b;y tlu sc impulses i in be used 
and tiansfeiied, iixthei than simply smotheicd md tuim d in upon 
itself Each of these tendencies contubutis to the nifigiify of 
human natiiie, but unliss sex pieoiiupitions i in be dixtitid 
into channels wheie loxi of wifi md duldiin holds the (cntin 
of the stage, theic is likely to bi dangii ilu id, iml uiih'ss the 
pride of possession and of aecumul ition, whidi may sfait wuth 
postage stamps when the boy is twelve and cud m the owneiship 
of old masteis or heavy stock holdings, is kept m proiiei bounds, 
the pursuit of natuial desiies mij- become soiuilly unwise 

Failuie to provide proper channels foi these two tendencies 
has famihai results Itinerant woikeis who aie peimanently 
“jobless, womanless, voteless” may be a menace to the stability 
of the community Workers who have nevei been able to get 
sufficiently ahead to own more piopeity than can be packed into 
a rucksack have not the same sense of responsibility and paitic- 
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ipxtioii in the peim incnt life of the community as the man who 
owns i house uid luinituie 

J ]ie ]nobkin of bilancing those seveial tendencies must 
depend m the lust *11111} sis upon some agreement as to the pui- 
poscs whidi industiy— md indeed, hfe itself— is to seive 

The Desire to Possess —Theie is undoubtedly m the human 
ell'll acteiistic of possessivencss a stabihzmg influence of con- 
sideiable suciil value If people can establish an aiea of pro- 
pi letoi ship and eontiol, even though it be only over a back yard 
thiity f( ct squaie, a leal satisfaction is seemed Things that are 
undeniiblv ‘ oui own” aie a pleasme to us It is probable that 
noinially the sense of owneisliip is most stimulated wheie the 
things iiosscsscd aio m actual use bv the owner and are the 
piochu t of Ills own labors oi the expression of his peisonal choice 

To he sun., this lutuial tendency, undei modem conditions, 
cm 1 ike pcivcitod ind unwholesome turns, but the important 
fict foi mdustnil cxpiits to bear in mmcl is tint, appaiently, 
possessn < ness is i good quality if it is kept in balance by other 
f utois like love of t iinily, cieativeness, and desire for approval 
Until manual woikeis can get some leasonable degiee of satis- 
f iction thiough this tendency, they aie being deprived of benefits 
ind enjoyments to which they aie entitled Moreover, all 
groups in the community seem today so to translate all values 
into cish tcims, that mateiial possession, oi the symbols of it, is 
in unduly conspicuous factor in seciumg social appioval 

The Value of Cunosity — A further desire of human beings is 
to know Curiosity is native, and the woid “why” comes 
n itui illy to the lips of those who have not been discouiaged too 
often by locoivmg no intelligible answei to then questions 
Cttnm illy speaking, people do what they have to do better when 
they know why thi y do it Theie is a fundamental connection 
ill the human mind between conduct and knowledge, as well as 
between c oiuluct and impulse It is tiue that conduct is laigely 
inipulsivo 01 habitual, but the hope of getting any direction 
into bchavioi, of sccuiing some sensible selection by the 
individual of soci illy useful activities, is in getting him to know 
bettu To know bettei is to have m one’s mind an accumula- 
tion of past expel lence of one’s own and of otheis in similar 
situations, and knowledge also of how the experiences came 
out Knowing bettei is thus an outgiowth of curiosity, and, 
on the whole, the more curious persons will tend to be the more 
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intelligent Intelligent conduct i‘b conduct in wliicli i couisc of 
notion IS piiisucd similu to that louisc toiiiid by pievious selec- 
tion fiom imong sirailu altcinitives to bung i liettii adjust- 
ment of the individud to Ins siiiioundings 

The hope of inipiovmg the quihty ol pooplt \ choices in the 
ordniaiy pioblems of life lies in cultn cting this n itui il de'snc to 
Imow A widci loiowledge, this in iking iv ul ible to tin nidividii il 
in oigamzed foim the best expeiioncc of the pist, is the essence 
of education Manageis should leili/c that an educational 
motive can piofitably be used b> them to dictite the chii icter 
of most of then peisonnel acti\ities Good peisnnncl voik, in 
short, is that which makes woikeis iiioie aleit, euiioiis, ind 
thoughtful 

The Desire for Association — A fuithci letivc dcsiic of people 
IS to associate with then kind, piitKuhil> with peojih nhose 
outlook and puiposes uc similu to the us Modern nuhistiv 
lequiies an unpieccdentcd amount ot issoention anil eoniieai- 
tion, but much of it is ciifoucd People eoopci iti in iue tones 
not because they want to, but because they must on pun of 
foiegomg a livelihood The pioblem of leudoinig this issocii- 
tion a voluntary and willing one is uigeut beciuse it is m 
association which is leasonably spontincous, solf-mitutcil, uid 
self-sustained that the most effective work is done and the 
most pleasuiable atmospheie pievails 

Shop committees and laboi oiganizatioiis, whatevoi then 
othei values oi dangeis, aie unquestionably an isset m s itisfying 
this elemental yearning foi conn ideslnp Iheio no eyidcnees 
today m ceitain caietully managed pluits that, whinevoi the 
desiie to cieatc ind the dcsiie to associate can be eouplc'd with 
people’s natui ally cagei scaieli foi the aiipioval of then fellows, 
theie IS a strong anduicsistibleeonee>ntiationofhumuisemtim(‘nt 
winch swings any piogiam to which the' people involved m iv set 
then hand 

The Desire for Approval — It is bec'uisc tin eh sue to assoc late 
IS so innate that the demand foi the appioval of those with w horn 
we associate is also dominant If piopeily used, this desiie to 
be thought well of by one’s fellows is an immensely consti uctivo 
force Much that we speak of as the conventions of society is 
nothing more than a histoiically successful pioccss of oi gam/mg 
the approval of men m behalf of those ways of acting which 
past generations believed to be safe and wise The problem that 
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<iiises it eveiy tuiii in industiial life is how to organize the 
appiovil of fellow workers, and the approval of consumeis, so 
is to offei a legitimate and impoitant stimulus to useful effort 
It liecoines incieasmgly clear that, after a reasonable minimum 
letuin his been assured, it is not money nor the pav envelope 
tint stands at the centei of the thinking of owners, managers, 
and woikeis It is the honoi and standing which come with the 
monotaiy leturn 

Moie passionately than almost anything else people desire 
to be thought well of by those whose opinion they value It 
seems indeed as if this yeaimng foi approval was only a diluted 
foim of some tendency even more basic, a tendency to give and 
leceive geneious, dismteiested affection and legaid between 
man iiul man Tins tendency has its definite basis, and it 
only can be fosteied if its sources are propeily understood 
Good will and actual waimth of intei course between individuals 
and between gioups depend upon personal acquaintance and 
upon 1 full knowledge of people’s motives and achievements 
If it IS tiue that people fundamentally desire not only approval 
but affection, theie is a value m widening and deepemng the 
quilitj^ of peisonal lelationship m industry, which has thus fai 
been unieahzed and unused 

The point in this connection is the thoughtful observation of a 
ranking industiial executive that “the most successful leader is 
the one who loves those whom he leads ” 

The Desire for Justice — Related to the desire for knowledge 
iiid appioval is a deep desiie for justice Contradictory as may 
be the foims which this demand takes from decade to decade, 
men iie still eageily seaichmg and are still nevei satisfied until 
relationships, institutions, and opimon seem to them just The 
appeal of tho “squaie deal” has not been in any definition oi 
specific application which it ever received, but in the universal 
demand of people that, in so fai as they have knowledge about a 
situation, fan play shall prevail 

As applied to the industrial problem, this idea of fair play is, 
of couise, especially baffhng, but there do seem to be emerging 
several ideas which lend it defimteness That there should be 
some approximate relation between expenditure of effort and 
leward is now thought to be fan- That passive, absentee owner- 
ship IS sufficient justification foi the receipt of income is, con- 
versely, being incieasmgly thought to be unfair That full 
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uithoiity ovci shop ifl lus iiul ttiuis ot (Uiphniocnt should be 
vested an the nninginieiit iloiic is dso lu lUfi, (pustioiicd b; 
many is imftin That the tontimuiKi tiul t'\t( nsion ui the 
bxsic, csscntiil iiidustiies should dcpind upon llu w dluiffiu ss 
ot pu\ xti invostois to lend money is inotlui (ondilion whieli 
some ftioups 111 the conmiunit'\ lielieM unf ui 

At 'iny given moment it miy he h uel to ddeunine whit i 
given gioup of woikeis eonsidei is tin fen tliiiii hut once it is 
known xml cxpicssoel, tlm\ will he unhippx till tin j get it, oi 
until they chmgc then minds Hhiftmg though this clem ind foi 
justice IS in its eoncietc nnnifest itions, in the ihsli let it is i 
stiong xnel continuing niotixe whieli is poti id as it is focusi d 
otfectively on spctific situ itions 

Love of Beauty — Theieis isimiluh nidefin ihle c h ii letiiistie 
of people 111 Ihoii clesiie foi esllutie sitisfutiou (Jioupmgs 
of line, coloi, foim, ind sound wdiiili ui hit to lie luaiitihil tie 
piofounelly satisfying and i soiuio ol gii it u fieshineiit litt 
beyond this gcnti il st itement it is ddheult to go In t uise ^ sthedie 
stxndaicls aie so divcigent 

A knowledge of “the best tint liis been thought iiitl siid m 
the woiltl,” IS within limits a souico of mdixuluil enjoxment, 
and we find mind meeting mind and spiiit using to guct spiiit 
back ovei the centuries m a way that mdieites i coniinon >1 lin- 
ing after the fine things of the intillect and the spa it So th it 
vaiied as esthetic standaids may be, we do imd a desu e ioi be xuty 
as native and peimanent as a desiie loi justice ind tnitli 

Love of Goodness — Ycainmg toi goodness oi light eoiisness, 
vague and spoiadic xs it often imiy be — coxa id om i by luoio 
immediate claims, set it naught by the p u ih /mg elh i ts of 
some feai — is still a histoiie f ut in hum in evpi lu m o llislon- 
cally it has usually been identified with soim> i< ligioiis s uii tion 
This desiie has thus fu bein ovpicssid 1 iigely m turns of indi- 
vidual conduct, and, until lecintly, theio h is bien litth' attempt 
to leconcile ethical demands ujion gioups with those made upon 
individuals But as the sense of ethical obligation foi light con- 
duct spieads to include gioup behavioi, managers should witness 
a lelcase of powei, energy, and good will They must definitely 
reckon with the increasing part xvhich the passion foi iightcous- 
ness, and the demand foi iighteousness leenfoiccd by religious 
sanction, may play in the thought of woikois and con- 
sumers, as well as among themselves For the concieto evpies- 
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Sion which such a sentiment finds is in human coopeiation, 
fellowship, ind fiatornity, m public seivicc and efforts for the 
common good 

The Unifying Factor — Human natuie is the manifestation of 
the Intel n tion of all these impulses and desiies and other ele- 
ments lud habits Human desiies cover a lange extending fioin 
essential physical needs to more generalized demands of impulses 
and h ibits, to intellectual, moral, and spiritual desires All have 
to be leckoned with, all have a place 

The human peisonahty might thus seem to be only a battle- 
gioiind foi conflicting impulses and habits Theie is a sense in 
which this IS permanently true, but unifying tendencies are at 
woik Oigamzation of the mdividual’s impulsive and habit 
life IS not meicly necessary, it is as native to human beings as 
thought itself Ihoie aie indications that society will realize 
the piomise ol person ihty only as it understands how potentially 
fine and goncious aic most of the stiongest, inherent human 
tendencies, foi conspicuous xmong the human desires which are 
seeking const int oxpiessioii aie the positive chaiacteiistics of 
love of txinily, of association, of cieation, of gioup appioval 
Pei sodality is thus the organization into effective individual 
expiession of the demand for fullness of life, forbearance, 
geneiosity, creative powei, comradeship, and love 

In a woid, upon exaramation, the human personality is found 
to contain within itself its own penetrating suggestion as to human 
pm poses Ihe fulfillment of personality thus becomes a signif- 
icant end m life The integrity of the individual life and the 
m iximum impioveinent in the quahty and variety of its mani- 
fest itions ire permanently valid objectives, foi out of human 
nituio spimg ill the positive energies which m their expression 
s i1 isfy the individual and contribute to social upbuilding This 
fulfillment of peisonahty is the liberation m the individual of 
those native qualities which make him fiee, active, and energetic 
Because fulfillment bungs this it bimgs to pass activities which, 
ipso facto have social utihty Personality is essentially a social 
pioduct, dependmg on a piocess which is reciprocal m its effects 
It IS the best possible life of the individual, and by being that 
foi the mdividual becomes also a contributmg force m the 
common life of the community Self-reabzation fundamentally 
conceived and efforts at social service are, m short, but two 
aspects of one fact, the fact of individual fulfillment 
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It thus becomes a vilid pm pose in life is to (Usne the 
cicvclopmcnt of is iinny mdividiuils us possilile into fine, fioo, 
gencious, seicnc, and liipp\ humm beings No one liiis ovei 
excelled the compactness iiid diioctncss of Viistotk’s chu icteii- 
zation of happiness as “ in acliiit-v of the soul ni the diicctioii 
of excellence in an unhampcicd life ” 

Personality m Industry —Remst itcment of the hum in 
peisonabty as of cential value in life his i sigmhr ance foi 
industry which should not bo ignoicil It iniiilics th it is a 
condition foi the development of the mdi-vidiiiil thcie must exist 
a leasonable fieeclora foi chouc of ivoik, foi hisiiio, ioi gumth, 
foi flee association, foi exeicisc of the whole gimiit of hunim 
faculties 

Indiistiial piactices lie, in othci wotds, to Ik ludgid intiims 
of then effect on human beings It Imnim jx ison ilities iii the 
“home and centei of all values,” then they iie oi should bo i 
cential factoi in industry Suiely, iiiuugus and woikiis au 
not caiiymg on then labois foi the siko of iiidiisiiy Industiy 
is being earned on foi the sake of people— the people m it uul 
the people whose needs it selves Iho piofessioii of mui igc- 
ment has a inajoi task of undcrstinding this pin post, 
natuial and sensible emphasis upon the human values as cential 
m the world’s economic life The depiitment of peisoniiel is 
indeed, as someone has well chaiacteiized it, the dcpiitinent of 
personality It is the depiitment conceived to bung woiking 
and living into leal identity 

In the light of piesent-day laboi pioblems and ot lontcinpo- 
laiy knowledge about human eh uaeknslu s, tlu' neid toi a 
redefinition of staiidaidsof eoipoiatepiOK duu mdfoi amw state- 
ment of purposes in industiy, is only too appueut Happily, 
it IS now being increasingly acknowledged that liumaii beings 
natively and fundamentally piefci doing good to doing ill, pii fm 
cieatmg to destioying, piofci ipproval to disap])iovd, love 
to hate, and happiness to miseiy Industiy, if it is to dexclop 
in the light of these human needs and desires, must come to 
this simple but essential tiuth — that human beings are ot piimary 
value in life 

The pmpose of industry is to make needed goods m sufficient 
quantity and at modeiate cost But, more fundamentally, the 
purpose of industry is to enhance human happiness Until 
mdustiial managers set themselves to reconcile these two pui- 
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posc‘3 tlieie will be conflict and misunderstanding not only 
between ni'inageis and men, but m the minds of manageis 
themselves 

It IS i mattei foi congiatulation today that such a reconcilia- 
tion gives piomise of being reahzed, but it will be fully possible 
only when theie is wide recognition that human personalities are 
of supieme value in hfe 
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THE REASONS FOR A PERSONNEL DEPARTMENT 

As indicated in the fiist ilnplii, the fund uncut il leison foi 
the development ot istpuite ulmiuistiitu t dnision to supci- 
MhC the hum ui iclitioiis is i glow m{;ietof>,mi urn Ih it the ch ii le- 
toiistics ot people iie dillcKiit liom those ot inuhmcs oi i iw 
inateiials It intivc c ipuitits iic to be disc o\ei('d, dcMlopcd, 
tinned, 01 ipphtd in dk(ti\e w i>s, these liiim ui lel itiems must 
be in\ly/id uul uhmiiiste le d seiiutiluiUv '’Hie uh uie e of 
psyc-hologic il knowlulgc piemiisis to mike iieusemiiel iliu'etiem 
as highly spcuidmel is idmmisti itiem in tlic othii mi|oi fields 

A numbci of impoitiiitic isoiis st mil out fm the ili \ i lopmeiit 
of the idea of a pusormel elLiimtmc'iit these m i-y be simim uilj 
stxtcel as follows 

1 1 he division of laboi r 

2 The irapoituit put wliKlioigmi/ itioii plajs m the coneluct 
of all affaiis in modem life 

3 The coipoi iti foim of oigani/Uioii 

4 The development of uhninisti itu e se leiu e 

5 The eeononucs to be effected m leiluemg libcn costs anil 
losses 

6 The necessity foi cooidmitmg imsci'll me ems peisemni'l 
activities as they elevelop 

7 Ihe piaetu il Inisiriess sueii'ss wliuh h is hi'eui all um d hy 
peisonnel depnitments m the (xpeiumi cif tin lust httei n yisus 

8 Deinoci itic teiuUmiis of the d ly 

In ordei to get a convmemg pu turc of the busme ss justifii ation 
foi intinducing personnel dopaitments, e leh of tlieseie isons will 
be biiefiy chaiacteii7od 

Division of Labor — The development of powei-dnvoix 
machinery and the subdivision of piocesses into opciations wduch 
aie so largely the tending and feeding of machines meins that, 
for a laige group of woikeis in modern mdustiy, then woik has 
little intrmsic meaning, significance, and sitisfaction Even 
if as few as one-half of the manual employees m industiy occupy 
28 
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themselves at work winch offeis no outlet for self-expression 
foi a long continued pciiod of yeais, the problem is stiU so serious 
as to lequiie expel t attention, if the development and enthusiasm 
of the employees is to he assured 

Some psychologists fiiithei claim that the failure of modem 
woik to leqime leal thought from the woikei gives rise to a 
conchtion of “dispeised thinking and emotions hied of reveiy 
which make for unrest and unhappiness ”i 

In this field the personnel executive therefore finds an impor- 
tant task awaiting him One of his great opportunities hes m 
helping all the othei executives to reahre the importance of 
aiding in every conceivable way to lestoie to work the oppoitu- 
nity foi sclf-cxpiession, oi failing that, to piovide compensatoiy 
inteiests which will still keep the employees' thinlang and inteiest 
in the duection of fuithenng the coiporate ends 
The Importance of Orgamzation — The conduct of affairs 
in modem life, whethei it be in mdustiial, political, or social 
fields, out Ills the bunging togethci of groups of people to accom- 
plish a specified purpose In industry nothing is accomplished 
except thiough oigamzation — which means mobilized mmds 
and wiils applying eneigy to carrying out some defined end 
To bung a group of people thus into effective woikmg coopera- 
tion IS not achieved to best advantage without careful and 
deliberate study The relation of directoi to directed which 
an oigamzation inevitably lequiies creates personal stresses 
and stiains, as well as the problems of coordination of activity, 
which lequires special scientific consideration In* shoit, it 
can be slid that whercvei a group of people is worlang together 
to adoniplish a specific end, there is need of deliberate planning 
to make the oiginization function smoothly Many aspects of 
this task come iindei the head of personnel activities 
The Corporate Form of Orgamzation — The corporate form 
of oigam/ation which has extended lapidly in the last halt 
cental V has also tended to develop an impersonahsm in the^iela- 
tionship among different groups of workers which has its dangers, 
both to pioductive efficiency and to human happiness An 
important reason why results m securing economies in large- 
scale plants have never reahzed people’s expectations is that 
this impel sonahsm has helped to create mdiffeience about the 
'Mayo, Elton, “The Basis of Industrial Psychology,” Bull, Tayloi 
Society, December, 1024 
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lesults of then woik m the minds of minuil woikeis mil t\on 
of lowei e\ccutives Tin attitiuk his been th it, smrc tin i neic 
woikmg foi a big ind iich conipiin, ctonoinv n is no object, 
that, bince they got iclitncH siiiill pi\, thp^ Mould gi\e i 
lelatively semt letuin in quuitdy ind cpi ihtv o| ivoik 

To counteiact the uhcisc elfcets of long-i iiigo uul 1 ugo-scilo 
management, a deliberate and i compichensivt piogi im is 
necessaiy, a piogiam bised on a itcoviiy ot pcisonil c outlets 
and peisonal acquaintance betMoen minigeis uul men Of 
courhe, one can only know a limited iiumbci of pei sons by name, 
and that makes it possible to itckon nith the mdiMdual’s 
special quahfications and limit itions Yet, it is upon this siaise 
of peisonal lelationship ind upon i knoMkdge uul utili/ ition 
of the individiul’s spociil activities tliil liumonious yoiking 
lelations m laigi put depend 

A peisonal lolationslnp betu ecu souicoiu in the nunigoniept 
and each woikci inevitibly his to exist Usu.illy, i ton m in ui 
his assistant stands is the peisonal link, but as soon is the need 
for expcit selection, tuiiniiig, and lugotiitioii ovci tciins of 
employment is seen, the necessity also uiscs foi peison il knowl- 
edge and association on the pait of other cxeeutucs t^iin the 
foreman The staff depaitnieiit w hicli is sti i\ ing to cultiy ito ind 
impiove the quality of these peisonal contacts and adjustments is, 
in fact, whatevci its name may be, the peisonnel dcpiitnient 

The problem of coping with the impcisoniihty of the coipoiato 
foim IS fiequently spoken of tod ly us th it of fostei mg i ompany 
morale This development of a scmsc of corpoiato unity and 
eapnt de corps is incieasmgly iccogm/ed is one of the indispen- 
sable assets of an effective oigani/ation, uul it is ilso uiogni/cd 
that this moi ale is not lehioved without del iberitc (lionght md 
effoit If moiale is conceived as a mobili/iing of eneigy, mteiest, 
and enthusiasm on behalf of a known puiposi', the impoituue 
of familiaiiiiiing all in an oigani/ation with its pui poses and of 
bunging them into haiinony with these pui poses is a task 
which IS piimarily one of a personnel charactei The peiboiinel 
department is essentially the moialo-building depaitmont 

The Development of Adnumstrative Science — Hand in hand 
with the expeiiments which have gone on iii lecent yeaib m more 
and more lefinement of the functioning of oigaiiizations has gone 
much study of the science of administiation based on both 
industrial and political expenence Much of the analysis of 
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administi itivo activity, which is associated with the phiase 
“scientific manageinent,” has contiibuted to a recognition on the 
pait of studc nts th it the activities which have to do with enlisting 
human inteiests and enthusiasm constitute really a function by 
themselves This means that they aie different m essence from 
all the otliei types of administrative activity which management 
entails The fields of production, finance, sales, and, m some 
cases, accounting, pui chasing, and cngineermg are recognizi.d 
today as no moie distinct m chaiactei than is the field of the 
peibonnel activities The gi owing body of knowledge which 
psychologists and physiologists supply about people has led 
niinageis and students to asseit moie confidently than evei 
that the field of peisonnel management is subject to the formula- 
tion of scientific principles no less than these other fields 

Not only liaye such functions as accounting and engineeiing 
developed an elaboiate technique of their own requiring expert 
attention, but each of them has m the process of refining its 
technique pointed to ways in which the peisonnel problem could 
be moio scientifically and systematically handled and standaid- 
izod T he development of cost-findmg methods in the account- 
ing fi(j,ld and the development of job standardization and 
measuioment technique in the engineering field are examples 
of the contributions of other functional activities to the building 
up of a case foi a specialized personnel function m management 

The Economies to Be Effected m Reduemg Labor Costs and 
Losses —The methods of measurement and reporting mentioned 
above have done much to make managers aware of the costs 
and losses that aie constantly entailed in trying to secure an 
effective application of labor to woik The following items, 
which icpicsont a definite and frequently substantial cash loss 
to the company, supply one of the most effective causes and one 
of the most conciete evidences of the value of expert and special- 
ized attention to the handling of the employee lelations These 
items only are listed here, since the discussion of the ways in 
which they affect labor costs adversely are discussed extensively 
in then propel place m the balance of the book They aie 

Laboi tui never 

Excesbive absence and lateness 

High sickness rate , r 

A too long training period, a too costly training period due to spoilage of 
materials, excessive weai and tear on maohines 
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Inihlloumt niid sl(i« woil h siiltiiij, in liikli uiul msls 

Uiiiiili H im nt uiid w iskful iim oI inilmil iiiuhiius ind powd 

Pool ipi iht3 ol piodiu I, 

ilusi aie the most tangible costs, but unquestion ibly otheis 
in IV lie idikd 

The Necessity for Coordinating Miscellaneous Personnel 
Activities as They Develop — 1 lie neitssdi Im tooidiiutmu; 
imsalluuuus pLisonncl lutuitus diumg the hist Idticn 31 ns 
of the twentieth centuiy bioiight iKogndion, on tin put of 
piogicssno business extcutnis, Ih it tin i ui u fosti nng in then 
oignni/ itioiis aiuimbei ol indejii udciit ilip 11 tine ids uul dn isions 
which logically bt longed undei one mijoi funition llistori- 
cilly, the giowdh of the id( i ol the pei sound ininigenuid is 
chicetly tiace dilc to i giownng ippuditioii tint i iinmliei ol 
seittciecl moveiiients and mdipindiiit foms lil id ding to tlu 
hunmne and intelligent ntili/dion of peoph 111 in oigini/ation 
should be logic illy bioiight togdhei uiuh i om idiinnistiative 
head 

Almost as two intci dependent stiiiids of one utivdy, tlu 
vocational guidaneo imneincnt incl tlu eiiiplo>nioiit nuiiage- 
ment movement, in the jeus fiom IhOhto 101"), weie studying to 
impiovc the methods by which people seemed positions m tlu 
inelustiiul woild While the voeitionil guid mee movement 
went at this pioblem fiom the ingle of the plieemcnt of sdiool 
children in inclustiy, employment mniigemeit went at the 
pioblem of effective pliceinent both of school eliildion and of 
adults by specialists within stoii’s and f ictoius 

The movements foi voe itional ti lining iiul foi (oipoiation 
school ti lining weie anotlui distind inlhunei which devdopod 
an lelation to each othci and whuh tended <0 stiess tlu v due of 
special tiaimng woik within iiuhistij 

Industiial medic il woik begin siu e essfully witli dinus and 
even hospitils in those mdustiies ami pi uds wliidi wane so 
isolated that the sciviccs of community physicians and muses 
weie not available 

The safety-fiist movement also had its own special appeal, 
beginning m the most hazaidous mdustiies, and it, too, giew 
as a separate bianch of management cffoit 

The scientific management movement with its emphasis on 
the intensive study of jobs, objective measuiements of lesults, 
and concern as to the fitness of workers foi these jobs, mtioduced 
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*1 inucli-nceded emphasis into the thmking of managers about 
then peisonnel pioblems 

Collective bai gaming dealings in some plants and industries 
and shop committee dealings in a few otheis weie also developed 
as an iiidustiial policy looking to a moie enlightened handling 
of gioup negotiations and of giievance adjustments 

A fuithei eaily influence which contributed its part was the 
so-called welfaie woik of a few laige companies which interested 
themselves m beautifying factory suiroundings, in lunch rooms, 
m housing, and m other activities not duectly related to the work 
of pioduction 

In the peiiod from 1910 to 1914 a few compames had brought 
the activities icpiescnted by all of the above movements undei 
the duel tion of one executive to whom, m a few cases, the title, 
“ peisonnel ni inagei,” had been applied It was gradually seen 
that this wis the most economical admmistiative method foi 
handling a \aiicty of i elated activities, all of which had proved 
to be paying business pioceduies 

Ihe wai unquestionably hastened this integiating piocess and 
convinced manageis and students of the science of management 
that %s integiation was sound and necessary All phases of the 
peisonnel movement developed moie in the five-year war period 
than would otheiwise have happened in ten yeais The army 
peisonnel woik with its psychological testing activities con- 
tiibuted an additional positive influence in bunging the whole 
personnel movement up to a scientific plane The fact that 
much of the personnel woik done during the war was done under 
compulsion and was chopped as soon as this compulsion was 
lemoved, does not alter the fact that the wai experience demon- 
stiated to many manageis m the non-munition industries that 
it was good economy to handle all peisonnel work under one 
export staff dejiaitment 

The Business Success Attained by Personnel Departments — 
A rcison for the introduction of personnel departments which 
can now be used, m the light of fifteen yeais’ expeiience, is that 
the results of this type of work in scores of compames have 
proved its business value conclusively In respect to all the 
labor costs and losses enumerated above, facts and figures can 
be brought forward from company after company to prove the 
economies which have been achieved within a i datively few 
months after special and expert attention has been given to one 
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01 anothci peisoimcl actmtj EmploMiu iit costs, tiiunmp; 
costs, accident costs, and liboi costs ]« i unit of pioduct hive, 
m numeioiis companies, been ippucidih lediucd as i lesult 
of the intioduction of the t^pe of cxpcit pioccdnu distiissed 
subsequently in this book, so tint it is now tuic tint one of 
the best aiguinents to be ichiiiuc d with i ske ptu il oi undecided 
management is the tcstimon-v of otlici inxnigeis who haie been 
successful with then own peisonnel woik 

Democratic Tendencies of the Day — V eontiibutmg loisnn 
for the intioduction of peisonnel woik, which is much less con- 
cicte but neveitheless i f ict, has bee n the me ic using sense m the 
modem community that the iclition of iiuniid woikeis to 
industiy was a mastei- ind-sen int lelitionslup of i chai icter 
which did not squaie with the pioiessions of cU iiioc i u > , eciii ihty 
of oppoitimity, and fiateinitj, which hue ilw us been cliuic- 
teiistic of Amciicaii politic il iiid soci d life "I he st itiis oi the 
workeis as disfi nichised agents in mdusiu'- was incioisingly 
leali/ed by all thinking people, as well as by the woikeis 1 hem- 
selves, to bo a peimanently unendui iblc lelationship Wheieas 
little enough progiess thus fai his been mule m ictoneihng the 
methods of industiy wath the piinciplcs undcilvmg the cpnduct 
of Ameiican political life, still the development of personnel 
activities repiesents a distinct adv nice in the thinking of industrial 
managers For it has meant fundament dly that yvoikois aie 
conceived of not merely as the means to the icalwmg of someone 
else’s pin poses, but as individual pcisonalitics who, in then own 
right and m ways ot thou own choosing, are entitled to life, 
liberty, and the puisuit of happiness 

Conclusion — The cisc foi the peisonnel dcpaitment ic'sts, in 
short, upon economic, aclnmnsti itive, and [isyc liologu d gioiinds 
The economic side is conccanod with the stiuciinc* of modem 
industry, the modem corporation, and the nitme of mchistiial 
processes undei piesent conditions of luge-sc,alc pinclucmg incl 
selling It has to do with the mei easing piessmo foi efficient 
production and service with the inmmiura of effort, waste, and 
friction, as well as with the maximum conseiwation of human 
energy through specialized attention to pioblems hke selection, 
trammg, mcentivcs, etc 

The admimstrative side has to do with the fact that all the 
activities included undei peisonnel are functionally related, in 
that they all require expeit knowledge of people 
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The psychological side has to do with the interest, incentives, 
goodwill, md moiale of the workeis It is concerned with then 
demand foi secunty of employment and fairness of treatment, 
with then glowing conviction that they are entitled to a new 
status 111 mdustiy, which will enable them to “share m the gam 
not less than in the toil of hving ” 

It IS difficult to say which of these three grounds offeis the 
stiongest case for organizing into a unit the administration of a 
company’s human lelations, but it suiely is true that togethei 
they make a case which is unanswerable 
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FUNCTIONS OF THE PERSONNEL DEPARTMENT 

iheie IS incicasingly wide iguciuoui. icgiuhug the fuuttious 
to be assigned to tho scveiil duisions of the iwi>'Onn<.l diput- 
ment In this chaptu wo shill ovithnc tlu'^c fuiu lions, k iMiig 
to subsequent diiptcis i dcsciiption in dctiil of flu imthods of 
executing them 

Expciiencc his shown, of (ouiso, tint ill ioi[)oi itions ( uinot 
cany on pexsonncl woik in tuinphle uniidnut with ini one 
stwicUidi/ed pcisoniul plin Tlu slitinunt of dtluls Ihm' 
included lepiescnts, howcvci, tlu pHUtdim ot sonii ol the best 
oiganncd companies, and it (oiislilulis i logu il, loliiunl, iiul 
practical giouping of functions A\ hetlu i m no! it is uhisiliie 
foi any company tint wants to icgioup its % uious excnitni 
and opeiating activities to confoini to this Inout ind how 
rapidly it should do so aic questions of luutuil coinpiiiy 
policies which should be coiisideied most c ucfully It is, of 
course, impoitant to lememboi tint the peisoiinel deputment 
should not extend its authoiity ani fastei th in it c in compc tc ntly 
aclmimstci tho woik imdei it not until the atlntnl subordm iti 
executives aic favoiably disposed to loopeiituin 

People versus Functions — hfaiugnnl tluukiiig on this 
pioblcm will icmain sound if at (veiy point the disliiution is 
clearly kept in mind between pcnjiU ind fumtions In a sm ill 
pi int thcic may be but one pc isomicl t xtaiitivi', j 1 1 he may have 
responsibility foi vinous fiimt ions Indcsal, up to i u isonable 
point, it IS usually good policy to ht tho (iinhlu ations and 
interests of members of the evocutiv'e still to ,i considerable 
extent determine tho actual clistiibution of thou duties In 
large plants, however, it is moie possible ind moie feasible to 
keep the lesponsibility of individual peisonnel executives inoie 
cleaily differentiated Any difficulties which may arise m this 
connection may be greatly lessened if the policy is followed of 
keeping cuirently accurate two charts — one showing the several 
functions which it has been agreed the personnel depaitment 
36 
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shall assume, the othei showing the duties assigned to each 
mciiibei of the pcihonnel staff 

Division of Personnel Work — Foi admimstiative pui poses 
thcic IS an appioximately logical division of personnel woik mto 
emplo}mcnt, health, and safety, tiainmg, reseaich, seivice, 
adjustment, and joint repiesentation Before enumerating the 
detailed icsponsibihties iiiidei each of these headings, it is well 
to suggest the geneial basis of this classification 

Ihe function of emplorj7nent covers all the work entailed m 
secuimg, piojieily introducing, stabihzing, and retaining a willing 
and effective woikmg force 

Health and safdii covei the actual physical caie of the person- 
nel and its pi otection f i om accident This division has to do with 

pel sonnel hygiene and with plant sanitation in ordei to conserve 
and impiovo the health and physical integiity of the woikers 
Tuiming coveis all the vaiious educational activities of the 
plant h ivmg to do both with definite job instiuction and with 
bioidci cultuial education 

Rcuanh includes those activities of intensive job study and 
of penodic plant analysis, labor audit, which are essential for 
secuung a basis of fact on which decisions about terms and 
conditions of employment may be based 
Scivice includes all the miscellaneous activities which are 
diiectly 1 elated to the comfort and welfaie of the mdividual, 
such as company housing, insurance, or recreation 

Adjudnuut and jomt lelaiions cover all the efforts — by mdi- 
vidual coiifeience, shop committees, “company unions,” col- 
lective bai gaming with labor unions — to settle upon the terms 
of the labor contract and to adjust difficulties which have arisen 
oithoi as to those teims, their interpretation, oi alteration 
This division is mteiested m permanently maintaining a lelation- 
ship between manageis and men which is chaiacterized by 
mutuil undci standing, candoi, confidence, good will, and 
fieedom fioin complaint 

Employment — Under the designation of employment, the 
following duties aie usually assigned 

1 Knowledge of 

(a) Laboi maiket and the sources of supply 

(/)) Woik lequirements— -use of job analysis and job specifications 

(c) All wage rates paid 

(d) Hours of woik and other teims of employment 
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2 >S( Icclion imliidiiiK 

(ii) I’ll liiiiiiiiiu iiitmiirt 
(h) lull nuw 
(O lliiinR 

((/) l'olloA\-np of I dm nits 
(l) Pliable il iMinnmitum 

(/) Othci bpiLiil lists, nulutlin), mti lliui mo mil li uli tists 
i Intiocluction to plint uul gtiiiial instnn (ions to luw iiniilmits on 
companj policios 

4 Follow -lip of new craplo^ol'3 at the job 

5 RoLommciidations foi ti insft IS uul inoinotiims 

0 Rogiilnn/ing of emploi inont 

7 Intel \ lew mg all li iii mg oniiiloi c i s 

(a) lo iiisiuc fill lonsiiliiiitioii of tliui east 

(h) To discovu leiisons loi liiuiiig 

(c) lo antih /i iiid pass upon ilisi h iigi s 

5 Compilation and t ii e of i ii oi ds ol 

(a) Applu mis 
(h) New tmploMis 

(c) Adtquitc inilnidiul piogiiss iiioids 

Health and Safety —Uiulci he ilth iiul slt(t^ tlu’ follow uig 
duties aie iisutllv issiKmid 

1 Recominuiding of stand luls of plivsu il fitiiiss foi woikiis it dilliunt 

jobb 

2 Physical exaniinationa of 

(a) Applicants 

(6) Pitstnt employees 

(c) Re examination of those with spot ml disabilitu s 

(d) bpeciil oacisight of woiKcis ixpoHid to mduslii il h i/ nils 
(t) All cmploaecs at periodic mtiivals 

3 First lid woik Hospitals 

4 lieatnientof 

{«) Suigii il and accident easis 

(b) Di ntal eases 

(c) Ocular eases 

(d) Mulical eases 

6 Giving of individual medieal advii t — liouu hi i \ lu 

6 Systematic plant uispi t tion by 

(fi) Safety engmooi 

(6) Membois ot general and dipirtmuitil safcR committees 

7 Cooperation with pioper imthoiitu s m iipoi ting all at i iilents 

8 Control and reduction of accidents 

(o) Following best building pinctice 

(b) Safeguaidmg hazards 

(c) Safety oigonization md education 

(d) Follow-up of accidents 

9 Compensation payments 
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10 hy‘^t( inntic chock-up of all ^^olklng conchtiona 

(ii) Clouniiig 

(h) V( nUhition and humidity 

(c) Liglituig 

(d) Heating 

(c) ’Washing and b ithing facilities 

(f) Toilet equipment 

(g) Di easing looms 
(/i) Lockers 

(i) Drinking watei 

(j) J mitor and matron service 

(/ ) Gcneial supervision of sanitary and woiking conditions 

11 Picvontion and elimination of commumoible diseases, epidemics, 

industrial disease hazards, and special stiwns of industry 
(a) I itigiie 

(h) Mental sti im 

(( ) iSpocinl pioblcms connected with women’s work 
(fl) Study of working houis, and lest pei rods 

12 Coopt I ition in study and investigation of absences 

1 5 \.(lctiuatp 11 couls and statistics on all health inattoia 
(ft) Pliasicd cxamiiiations 
(I>) Sickness 
(c) lioatmcnts 
00 Atcidcnts 
^ (t) Occupational diseases 

Training — Under tiainmg the following duties are usually 
assigned 

1 liaining oouisos foi executives 

2 1 raining couises for foremeii, assistant foremen, and instiuotois 

6 1 mining new woikeis in company policies, and in knowledge of the 
uses of tlio company’s pioduot 

4 Approntiit couiscs 

5 'Vestibule schools 

6 Part-time continuation schools 

7 Job insti notion 

S Company publications 
9 Suggestion systems 

10 Bulletin board infoimation 

11 Ciiciil ition of magazines and libiaiy books 

12 Organization of educational clubs 

13 English and naturabzation mstruction 

14 Tiainmg for 

(a) Iransfeis 

(b) Piomotions 

(c) Inspection 
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It Tiaininsin 

(«) PclSOIl ll h\)>KMP 
ih) N>f(t\ 

1() C oofiti ition Willi oiitsiili iiliK itioii ll ikihik'' 

Research — Unclci icsi uth tlu following: duties lu usmll-y 

assigned 

1 Toll umhiis and picpiii itioii ot joli sjmiluutioiis 

(a) I lino and motion stiiilu s 

2 FatiKun htudiis 

J Studios iiid 11 commend itions is to w iRt laks 

4 Studit s of cost of In ing 

') Pmodu lalioi audit of tin oikiiii/ itioii 

6 Study of I iiiitiit ( spciiiiK Ills of otiii 1 (om < ins nilli pi imimih 1 ntnilirs, 

with rccommuid ilioris is to tiuii id ijil iliilili 

Service Features — Ihidci suvui fi liiiKstlu fullow lug dutii s 
lie usually issigncd 

1 Recicntion woil 

(a) Noon d n ind list pi nod pio},i mis 

(h) SupciMsiuii of itliUliis 

(o) Di ira itii s iiid niuMi al i lulls 

2 Benefit and iiisiii ime scliiinis 

3 Cooperntn c piiuli ising auniigi nu iits 

4 Rest looms 

5 AbsistaiiLt in pi inning suminei \ ii ilions 
0 Erajilovi cs' gnulcns 

7 iSiiptn ision of oonipinj housing 

8 Ihnft lutivities 

0 Cooptiition 111 the in iinliii ini i nl aduiimfo hull liouhiiig, fi ms 

lioitidion, inn ulnitiis of all sorts puliln hi illh, piiiiinn 
edututioii, I ti 

Adjustment and Joint Relations — XTmloi idjustment and 
joint lelations may convcnu'iilly bt giouiK d the following duta s, 
most of which would not be handk'd lij^ tlu iiiisonnel dcpait- 
raent alone, but in confeience with the othci mijoi dopiifment 

01 departments which aie also immediitdy involved 

] Handling of questions of shop contiol, t g 
(a) Adoption of shop mlcs 
(!)) Enfoicement of shop mlcs 
(c) Handling of gne\ iinees and complaints 

2 Adjustment of questions of discharge 

3 Cooperation lu the supervision of shop committees 
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4 Vdjiistnifnt of trims of emplojmetit 

(n) ^^ugcs 

((.) limns 

((.) Pinduction stand irds 

5 Confciiing witli shop committees oi labor unions with which jomt 

relations exist, on all mattera of common interest 

Miscellaneous Staff Activities — There are other activities 
which me no less important, but which it is less easy to classify 
imdei specific functions There is, for example, the important 
woik of familial izing the other executive departments with the 
woik of the peisonnel staff, and of educating those departments 
into a piopei appreciation and use of a wholesome point of view 
and pioceduie m human relations work Efforts to secure 
icgiiUiized em]iloyment and production are also frequently 
piompted to a consideiable extent by the personnel department 
Time IS also the losponsibility of keepmg in touch with the 
loc il and national organizations and movements which work in 
any pait of the peisonnel field This means that members of 
the ppi sonnel staff should, for example, be in touch with the work 
of the Ameiican Management Association, the Tayloi Society, 
the fersonncl Eeseaich Federation, the National Industrial 
Confeience Board, the National Society foi the Promotion of 
Indubtiial Education, the National Safety Council, the Bureau 
of Peisonnel Admmistiation, the American Association for 
Labor Legislation, the Umted States Bureau of Laboi Statistics, 
etc 

Organization Charts —Chait I shows the major functions of 
the peisonnel department and its vital relation to the mdividual 
woiker It illustrates graphically the thesis about which this 
book IS written That the individual is the central value and end 
of the peisonnel department’s activities 

In oulei to suggest a grouping of functions which conforms to 
the conventional ariangemcnt of organization charts. Chart II is 
included The effort in this diagram is only to restate m teiras 
of adimnistiative divisions and duties what the first chart also 
presents 

Chart III shows the hues of authonty and responsibility m 
the personnel department 

Othei charts showing the relationship of the personnel depart- 
ment to the other departments will be shown in connection with 
Chap XXV 
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SOURCES OF LABOR SUPPLY 

Manageis who aie foitunitc enough to he huihlmg ne:v plints 
today, decide upon then location with in l^c to the a\aihbihty 
of the kind of woikeis which then industij ikiuuo^ Man igeis 
wliose pluntfa have been located without ( uelul i onsuieiation 
of the souiccs of liboi supply aio freciiuntlv it i disadv intigo 
which only dehbciate eftoits cm ovciconio Dihbei lie ifloits 
'j it eultivition of souices of liboi supply no nuicisiugl> being 
fyecogiuzed as hgitiniito and piolitabli 

L " Labor scouting” wis a familuit acti\ity befoio llie wui It 
ccame deseivedly unpopulii with piogussuc niuuigins dunng 
the wai because it meant “stealing woikeis” in w i\s not alto- 
gethei honoiable nor conducive to shop ind indivulu il cfhciencj 
Cultivation of souiccs of Ixboi supply must be a moic con'» lously 
planned, scientific and jiistifaible procccluie tliin scouting 
must be rather an attempt on the part of man igeis so to bung 
tne advantages of woilung in then plants bcfoie quilified 
workeis, that they will want to apply foi any openings which 
may occm It is a mattei of orgim/mg the community’s good 
will toward the plant — of cieating in attitude tcnvaid the f ictoiy 
in worlang-class centeis which makes people leally mtcusted to 
apply foi a job It is cieating a legitimate diffeicntial lx tween 
the dosnabihty of woiking in any plint and the supoiioi advan- 
tages of woiking m a paiticulai plant 

In a campaign to cultivite the piopoi souiccs of 1 iboi siqiply 
for a plant, it should be possible to picsuppose two things That 
the company is doing all it can to keep cmploj c es witli it con- 
tinuously, so that, except when expansions m plint occui, the 
need foi new woikers will be mimmized, and, secondly, that it 
knows accurately the land and quality of woilung ability which 
it needs 

On the fiist point, it should be remembered that some of the 
best corporations spend comparatively little on cultivating 
sources of supply, and on selection Then woiking foice lemains 
46 
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substanti illy intact yeai after year — which is ceitainly a desiiable 
objective to stiivo foi 

On the second point, it is tiue that many plants do not know 
how much ability and what kind of ability their iioik calls for 

Assuming that the company does know its laboi needs, by 
delibei ite cftoits it can undoubtedly improve the quality of the 
applic lilts fioin among whom it may select These efforts 
would natuially emanate fiom the personnel department and 
must largely take the foim of personal contacts Someone 
fiom the employment depaitment should be allowed time in 
which to make a commumty or neighborhood survey This 
would nut need to be a house-to-house canvass, but it should 
lesult in a knowledge of the community agencies and leadeis 
who aio likely to be in touch with the propeily qualified woikers 
It IS epute impoitant to consult local teachers, school supeiin- 
tendents, and ministers on the special types of slall the public, 
paiochiil, and tiade schools offei Moreover, in medium-smed 
and sill ill communities, stocUiolders, public and lodge officials, 
nowspapei lepoiteis, tradesmen, old lesidents, and even cai 
conductois aie in touch with workers of one or another grade 
of skill, 

Especially is it valuable to develop personal associations with 
leadeis, bankers, piiests, and editois in foreign-speaking gioups 
Confidences which are genuinely established with such groups 
help greatly to minimize serious misunderstandings which might 
othcnvise develop with colonies of foreign-boin workers These 
woikcis will keep the stieam of skilled foreign-labor supply 
moving by id vising then fiienda at home where to migiate to 
Imd tongonul oinploymcnt 

The same is turn of lelationships with local tiade union gioups 
and with local public employment offices The value of personal 
acqu imtanceslup as the basis for subsequent dealings is tremen- 
dous A wise personnel manager will allow and encourage his 
assistants to spend some time m maintaining fiiendly associations 
with all the useful commumty orgamzationa 

Effect of Restricted Immigration —All signs point to the 
continued commitment of the United States to a policy of 
lestiicted immigration m the next few yeais One effect of this 
IS to make it mcioasmgly impoitant to cultivate intensively the 
sources of labor supply which are at hand and to select from that 
label supply with the most discriminating caie If there is no 
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longei in incxli mstibk bupplj of torci^iin unskilled 1 iboi u iilible 
foi the most disigictiblc woik, the tonddioiis sviiioimdmg this 
^\Olk will have to be nnpio\ed is imuh is possibU, iiiichiniiy 
will hive to be iiilioduted to the in ixuiiuiii, iiid tht level of 
coinpens ition foi sueli woik iiill iiieid ibl\ use 

One finthei ettect of lestiietid iniiuigi ition vliieh should be 
noted beciiise of the piobleiiis to which it giics use is the inigii- 
tion of negiocs flora the boiith into the mdustii il eenteis of the 
countiy The tendency his been niuked in the list few -veils 
foi negio laboi to supplint foieign-boiii 1 dioi it unskilled 
mdustiuil woik Beciusc the ncgio is it hist willing to leecpt 
a lowei wige scilc mil beeiusc of sodil, housing, md othei 
pioblems cieatccl by the woiking togethii of negio iiid white 
Inboicis, a peisonnel pioblein lus bun lu ilid heie in in uiy 
coinin unities and coinpanicb whieh e ills fui the most dilu ite 
hindlmg 

Any peisonnel ni m igci who linds th it lus e oiiip iiij li is < itlie i 
by dchbeiitc intention oi by leeidi'iit liioughl in ini ii'iisiiig 
numbei of negioes upon its piy loll should it oiiie sunt y thin 
whole lelitionship to the oigiuii/ ition to hi suit th it i oiiditioiis 
lie not developing which inaj Icid to stiikes oi, in tluji com- 
munity aspects, to 1 ice riots such as hive die idybeen e\pi iioiicod 
in a few industiial centeis 

Much the same situ ition aiises icgaiding the impoit ition of 
Mexican liboieis, although, as yet, this lus not tiken plici in 
any such considciable scale is lus the emploviiunt of negio 
workers Eqiiil cue is iicoossiiv, how cm i, m handling the 
peisonnel and social pioblems involved m the use of this gump 
of woikeis 

Possible Sources — Enuinti ition of aituil suiiucs of liboi 
supply would be i piolonged task, sim e the soiiiu s tend to v u y 
with the srae of the coimmiiuty Theie is, moit ovei, one tuh- 
nique of cultivation in the small town, inotlii i m the sni ill id y, 
still anotliei in the luge city 

One thing, howevei, may be said of the piobleni in evciy loe il- 
ity Success depends upon the reputation which the company 
has m the community foi fan dealing, foi adequate teims of 
emplo 3 mient, and for decent woiking conditions Without 
these, woikeis may come, but they will not stay 

It is also generally true that fiiends ami lelitives of pie sent 
employees are a quite reliable souico of worthwhile new woikeis 
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Some firms find this to be so pieeminently true that they pay 
emplojeob i bonus of fiom $2 to |5 for new workers whom they 
bung in ind wlio stay moie than a given number of weeks 
Other films find it of advantage to keep in touch with former 
employees, who lesigned foi reasons of marriage or because of 
family tioubles These ex-employees can often be drafted back 
into the plant toi part-time jobs oi occasional rush work 
Many films encouiage wiitten apphcations from people who 
aie eheulieie employed, but would like to change They find 
that people who will write in this way are usually steady, ambi- 
tious woikeis who, when they change at all, stay foi a consider- 
able time 

Cifaual nowspapei advertismg is used successfully by some 
films, but it IS icgauled as a last resoit because its usually 
uusitisf Lctoiy losults ue out of proportion to its cost On the 
othoi hand, (having upon the “positions wanted” adaeitise- 
inentb is one avenue foi seciiimg young workers who are offering 
then seivucs thiougli the daily paper 
Pubhc Employment Offices — In other words, from the point 
of view of a suontific oigamzation of the labor market, there is an 
impoitint place for an efficiently run clearmg house for all 
emplovraent mfoimation Such a clearmg house should, if 
piopeily admimsteied, be a useful source of labor supply to the 
majority of plants, but for the clearmg house to be valuable 
it should be countiy-wide in extent, non-competitive, free, and in 
possession of some techmque for trade testing or mdividual ratmg 
1 his IS only another way of saying that such an employment 
service should be i public function During the war a federal 
employment seivice was created which, despite inevitable hmita- 
tioiis duo to its emergency charxotei, demonstrated what might 
be done to supply employers with information about available 
woikeih, and workeis with information about available positions 
It IS no part of the task here to meet the obvious criticism 
which may be brought against the efficiency of that service in 
certain locahties The practical difficulties which employeis 
encounteied weie m some cases, undoubtedly extremely annoy- 
ing, but those difficulties certainly do not offer a basis foi refusing 
to recogmze the essentially sound arguments for the continuance 
and improvement of that service 
Managers must recognize how necessary contmuity of employ- 
ment IS to the average worker They must reahze that the time 
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between jobs \m 11 bt gieath i educed ind the ninialc of \\oilvcis 
will be inipioved Ihe undciljung A\oilanp;-cl iss ft ii of untm- 
ployincnt cm be miniraucd only if in cfhcicnt iiul umvciTdly 
opei iting agency of mfoimation exists, tliiougli Inch ill openings 
ue legi&teied and piactieilly ill applicints tU iied 

The plea heie is foi the eiidoi sement 1)\ eiuplovtis of i ft deial 
employment system, foi a conceited cfloit by muiigeis to get 
it leoiganized, foi a patunt attempt to list it ind eoopei ite with 
it, even if lesults do not seem at fiist to w iii iiit the ittempt 
This countiy will ne\ei lediice usual employ moiit uid undei- 
emplovment is it should be leduecd until ill liboi icscnes are 
consolidated on a nitioiial st de Only so cm that istounding 
anomaly of the picsent liboi m.iiket th it “ i using denuiid for 
labor IS no cuie foi niicniploymeiit”‘ lie got iid of llj Mhicli 
IS nieint that i peimiiient cause of tonsidii ible idle mss is the 
delay expeiienccd by idle woikeis m tiying to lot ite new posi- 
tions by the tedious, wistcful, and distoui iging punt'ss of 
“peddling then waios” fiom one f ictoiy to motlic i 

Once manigeis become icdly ah\e to the d imaging icsiilts 
of unemployment upon woiking-tluss nioiule, thej \m11 be icudy 
to help in building a system of public emploMiiont ofhccs which 
will be m fact whit they should bo in thcoiy — the principal 
Bouices of faetoiy and meicantilc laboi supply Thcie iie, of 
couise, vaiious ways of achieving this eml of a consolidated 
labor market and souice of laboi supply It may be doin' by the 
presence of coiporation employment woiktis in the publii oflites 

The graduates of giammu and liigb schools ue svsteiiiatually 
canvassed by some employment manageis both foi factoiy ind 
office positions AVell-equippod ipplu iiits aie ilso fuquently 
found m business colleges and ti ide s( bools In Mmiuapolis 
these schools keep m close touch with the c m])loymcnt oppoi tuni- 
ties in twenty-foui different trades Many of these ediK'ational 
institutions give technical couises m addition to icguliu (oiiises 
They are shaping mstmction imicasmgly in tcims of business 
and social values so that pupils may be piepaicd for lapid 
advancement in industry Boston, Philadelphia, and otliei cities 
practise even more active cooperation between education and 
industry for improving sources of labor supply 

^ See the brilliant analysis and exposition of this thesis in the fundamental 
study of the labor market by BnvDKiDaE, William H Unemployment — A 
Problem of Industry ” 
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In the smallei communities house to house canvassing has even 
been lesoited to by compames which were shoit of people It 
tactfully done, such calling may help favorably to estabhsh the 
factoiy m the minds of local people and encourage them to 
apply Often, woikers who go some distance to their work aie 
glad of a chance to change to a factory which is within walking 
distance Indeed, some firms piefer not to hire people who hve 
more than a mile and a half from the plant 

Wheie theie aie collective bargams oi strong unions, the union 
headquaiters is usually a source foi craft workers Some 
employeis have felt compunction about patiomzmg the umon 
offices, have felt that they thereby, in some way, admitted a 
condition of union ascendency This is, of couise, a shortsighted 
attitude, since, if managers would go half way to deal with the 
unions ill this matter, they could save much time and expense 
in locating competent craftsmen 

Ideally, undoi conditions of collective bargaining, there seems 
much to be said foi having employment offices run jointly by 
the employeis’ association and the union This tends to put 
them on a business footing, and assure prompt service which is 
satisfactpry to both groups It has the further important value 
of pooling the local labor reserves of the trade 

Such a pooling process should ultimately, of course, extend 
beyond the boundaries of an industry There should be some 
cential agency or group of agencies through which information 
about jobs could be cleared, not only for workers going from one 
plant to anothci , but foi those gomg from one mdustiy to another 
and fiom one locality to another 

In the oigani/ed industries there may be cooperative employ- 
ment offices through which the bulk of the shifting witlun the 
industry takes place, leaving only the shiftmg between that 
mdustiy and otheis to the pubhc offices There may be agree- 
ment between the employment manager of a concern and the 
pubhc office that only applicants who come through the public 
office will be mtei viewed This method was used with some 
success by one or two plants m a New England city where the 
public office proved competent to act as a cential clearmg house 
As long as the proper end is held m view, sensible methods 
will be devised The aim must be to have the sources of supply 
becomeas unifiedas possible ItwiU save employers andworkeis 
alike many houis of valuable time as soon as agreement can be 
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Widely leiched that m one igciicj, and in oiio aj^cncv only, 
nil all get what thej'- w'lnt, tint in one conti ilh oigam/ecl 
system of oflices all jobs aie known and ill uncniiilo^ ed woikeis 
legisteied 

Further Sources of Labor Supply — A hitheito m glc etc d souice 
of supply IS the newly disthiiged occupints of st ite, LOunt\, 
ind municipal penal institutions Appioxini itc h hdf i imllion 
inmates are dischaiged annually into the vinous lommunitics 
of the countiy The plight in wlinh these ptisous iic likely to 
hnd themselves is tiuly pitiable met i ictlcttion upon the sociil 
conscience — not to mention business sense— of the lespective 
coinmumties In most eases these men hii\e a niiiiow niiigm 
of funds and few if any fiiends of such st uidmg th il the y e in be 
effectually used as lefeiences in getting jeihs Ihey meet on 
all sides a picjudicc against ivconiuts which ill hut foie os 
them to leiiuim outliwed iiiel uninodautnc 

In this situition industiial muiigcis hue i ic sponsihihfy 
foi helping to lemtegiito these unfoitun itc’s which they cm no 
longci ignoie Ihe Fold Motoi Company of Detioit Ins sit i 
notable evample in this w'Oik of icnitegi ition It ic'sencs one 
pel cent of its positions foi men with jiiison iccoids, helping 
them develop into good citizens by olfcimg them a second 
chance in life Such employees need piotection agiiust clemin- 
eiation, as well as caieful and sympithetic ovci sight Iheic is 
eveiy reason why industry should diaw on this somcc, ospeci illy 
since by coopeiation with penal institutions manv omiiloycis 
have already demonstrated in a cjuiot w ly th it foniici piisoneis 
are not only “safe” to employ, hut aio visa dly cngii foi the 
chance to make good and establish a good ii mu' foi thcmisclvcs 
The economic and moial gun to socitty of u\i\mg hope' and 
coinage m these men by helping them 1C' di/c useful and satisiymg 
lives, cannot be measured m money tc'ims 

Limits upon Sources — Complication is mtioducod into the 
procedure of cultivating souiccs when defimto limits uc jiiit upon 
the selective piocess Borne companies, foi cMimple, h ivo 
recently decided to employ only Ameiicin citi/cns While 
it IS easy to undeistand and sympathize with this position, it 
seems doubtful whethei such a policy can be lecommended for 
wide adoption Until our countiy makes fai gi eater provision 
foi free instruction in English and naturalization than is now the 
case it is an arbitiary and in a sense unfair lestnction flora the 
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woikeis’ point of view to exolude them from employment on this 
giound 

'Iho lestiution tint only applicants who live within a ceitain 
1 idiiis ot the plant will be accepted is based on a desiie to cut 
down the time of coming and going from work, to create a homo- 
geneous gioup of woikeis, to make community ties and industrial 
ties iiioi e lie iily identical than is usually the case This also is a 
policy of doubtful value for geneial application, although there 
may occasionally be conditions, especially m the case of women 
workeis, wheie such a policy is to be preferred 

Ihe polity of excluding woikers of some one race, religious 
affili ition, 01 coloi is one concerning the adoption of which the 
peculiai locil cii cumstances and piejudices mamfestly have 
dctcimmuig weight It is impossible to geneialize as to wise 
pioccdiue, but it is not only important but essential, where 
suoh c xtlusions aie felt to be justified, to handle the procedure so 
til it the )i ISIS of exclusion shall, so fai as possible, be candidly 
ickiiowkdgcd Frankness in matteis of this soit, piovided 
ilways it IS ic( ompanied by kind and couiteous treatment, is to 
bi pi ef Cl led to any hypocritical pretexts In this connection 
it IS w’cU to icraembei that not what is said but the way in which 
it is s lid, IS what counts most 

Sources of Supply for Executive Workers — Some manufac- 
tuiing companies build up theu executive staff almost entiicly 
by “scouting” Iheir employment chiefs periodically visit 
universities, giaduate schools of business administration, and 
toclmual institutions Ihese representatives desciibe in a per- 
sonal talk to graduating classes opportunities open in then 
ludustiy, and invito application for positions 

In oriloi to justify these university visits then effect should be 
twofold Isdiicational institutions should moie vividly reahze 
the ilem ind of industry foi trained mateiial from which to select 
its futuie leulcis, and be willing to adopt a bioader outlook in 
educational policy Students should gam piactical guidance 
which thiowb light on then half-foimed opinions about a life 
work 

In calling attention to sources of supply for executive positions 
it would be unfortunate, however, to dight the factory itself 
Organic itions which hold to a policy of “ promoting from within ” 
have in their own lanks people who know the business and its 
tiaditions, and who would be greatly stimulated by the assurance 
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ot pioniotional oppoitumtics In ouki io lie suctossful, such 
*1 policy will involve a delibci itc ti lining piogi mi foi dcvcloiiing 
undei studies and itlioiouglipiomotum ilpioti duio, the tcchiiuiue 
of which IS dcsciibcd m siibsc'iiucnt eh iptcis 

Conclusion —Some expcits fed tint the iuccsmIi bn culti- 
vating souiccs of liboi supply is in iincme piopoitiou to the 
success of the company’s peisoniid work llicue is something 
to be said foi tins view , but i ceil un lunoimt of tuinovci is 
inevitable, and it is good business to ti> to h i\o those who ipply 
of a piogressively supoiioi chwutei To secure this lesult a 
dcgiee of dehbeiatc planning is usuillv neccssiiy, no mattoi 
how' popular the plant may be 

The essence of this campaign of cultivdion is th it it sh ill bi 
caiiied on by honest and giniil issist uits who know tint the 
manigcment is picpaicd to "ddnn tin goods,” inepiud to 
leali/e the hopes ot oppoitumty uid (iiioMiunt wliuh tiny Invc 
1 used in the minds of piospedivc woikcis 
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CHAPTER VI 


METHODS OF SELECTION AND PLACEMENT 

Scientific and humanly sjnnpathetic piocedure in the selection 
of workers is a basic necessity in personnel work Much of the 
costly tui no vel and f notio n of mode rn mdustry is directly due^to, 
a hap hazard choice of woikeis it those responabte for deter- 
mimnglaHoT policies would but realize the impoitance of even 
a minimum of specific selection standards and expert service in 
applying them, much waste could be ehmmated 

The pioccss of selection is one m which management and 
woiker are leally after the same result The chance that each 
worker will actually achieve a necessary degree of self-expression 
depends partly upon the judgment with which he chooses his 
job His special interest is not alone to find an opportunity for 
an adepjiate livehhood, he wants to earn that hvelihood from 
labors which are reasonably interesting to him, have some signifi- 
cance, and afford some satisfaction in the domg The manage- 
ment’s special interest is not alone to get enough “hands”, it 
wants to secure the cooperation of the requisite number of human 
wills— to secure a cooperation which will be mtelligent and 
continuous 

Today no organization can afford not to take enough time with 
the induction of each new worker to assure that there is a reason- 
ably successful adjustment of capacity to oppoitunity, but to 
effect this adjustment is no easy matter The conclusion which 
can safely be drawn from the consensus of all recent experience 
IS that succe&hful selechon poesupposes a separate staff division 
to adminibtei it The first step in standardizmg selection pro- 
cedure IS to set up an ^plovment office in charge of an execu tive_ 
especiall y trained andf^perienc e^ world.^ 

— XESTnterviewer — Given thi^esponsible employment depart- 
ment, what are the mimmum conditions below which standards 
in the selection piocedure should not be allowed to fall? Men- 
tion first should be made of the prehmmary jfftfimfiffifiT- In 
many large organizations it is necessary and desirable to have 
66 
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Vipphcants passed upon in i guiei il w n 1)\ i fiisL intiivnnei 
mio IS thonmglilv fnnihu amIU the unnpun s employ inont 
Ltandaids and who weeds out tin oKmuusU uiisuit dde ( uidi- 
llntcs llns woik t dls foi spitid (onsuln iliun ind (ouitos-y, 
and some fiinis put then best (ludificd stktlois it tins nutiil 
point Ihe Gist company i(pustntdi\e with whom the 
candrdate foi a job comes into cunt ut— be he gitimui, pohee- 
\-iGan, 01 inteiviewei — cannot bo too cudulh Thb^rn Wheie 
theie aie scaeial deputinents foi which sclcitum is being made 
and in which widely diffeient types of skill aie leiimied, the 
value of a piehminiiy allocation of upplieints to sjncnl mtci- 
vieweis IS also 'valuable 

I Both the pichminiiy ind the fin il intiivimvcis should be pci- 
isons of matuiity The woik of sihition tills foi too much 
kympithy, insight, pitieiuo, uitl iuuntss ol hi'ling lo mike it 
iafe in the hinds of luij cillow young ihik Vlso, since the 
successful iippheant must be ihle lud willing to ul ipt himself 
to the ideals ind policies ot the him, ui espciiciutd judgment 
legaidmg him is essentul •^ihosc who eomc' into peisonal 
contact with him must alw'iys hive a hvtlj sense of the impoi- 
tance of the hmng pioecss not only to the in in igement biit to the 
woikei Intel vieweis advant igcously iniy be {leople who have 
woiked in the plant Ivnowleclge of some of the Isuiopoan 
languages is in some cases mthspciisable Most im pen tint of 
all IS a native, spontaneous mteiest in people, i sensitive legircl 
for the nuances of peisonality, and dow might w um-hc utc'dne&s 
coupled with a level head Ihe eondilions undei which a 
man is to be piefeired to a worn in as sclcctoi no is yet not 
cleaily defined, except that it is w idcdyagi i ed th it w mm n w oi kei s 
should be hired by women mleiviewcis 
Use of Job Specifications — Bcfoie an mteivicwei can woik 
intelligently, he must have m his possession dctuilc d infoimafion 
as to the lanclFoTwoTirtliciToIilpiuiy’olTeminiT flu JjimTTnTTtuins 
1 equii ed~ iff~g mpl 03 rees ■Tina-mrfcntni;tiun"s!hnrnhl--lie availiiTiIe^ 
in~wrijmg aidolrspeta but it should be supple memtecl 

by the mteiviewei’s actual knowledge of each opciation, gamed 
by him thiough having done it oi having seen it done 
Job specifications are based on a full analysis of -each job and 
methods of compihng this data are discussed fully in connection 
with that topic ^ Specifications have two bioad functions to 
1 See Chap XVIII 
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desciibc 'ind define piocess, and to desciibe and define the 
pel son il qualifications needed for canying on the piocess 
On the bide of the job, it is necessary foi the mteiviewei to 
know end disciibs fully with the applicant the length of time 
leqiiiied to loam the job, its educational requuements and 
advantages, its seasonal features and probable duration, the rates 
of pay and the aveiago output for piece, day, and week work, 
and any occupational hazards mvolved 
On the side of the woiker, it is important to understand the 
needed mental and temperamental qualifications Ability to 
leain — to adjust oneself to the conditions imposed by a given job, 
to m istci its difficulties — is generally considered the most neces- 
siiy qu ilihcation, while general mtelligence and information 
come next 

Chaiactei vilues aie more difficult to appraise than are othei 
quilities, yet they aie significant Link says 

In the vist mijoiity of cases, the moial tiaits that an individual 
disphis no ditcniimcd by two vaiiable conditions These conditions 
uc fust, a liking fot a coitain kind of woik foi its own sake, and second, 
i liking foi the work foi the sake of the rewards which it makes possible ' 

Today piactically the only character estimates of value aie pos- 
sible aftei a period of actual work on the job 

Wiitten specifications can never be a substitute for the mter- 
viewei’s conciete knowledge about the jobs foi which he hires, 
but, as an organized body of data, they have considerable value, 
especially in the view of the job’s possibilities they help to give 
the apphe int 

Requisitions for Help — It is essential to any standardization 
of employment piocedure that the interviewed have sufficient 
time m which to caiiy on their work This should mean, practi- 
cally, th it they aie informed of a depaitment’s needs at least 
twenty-foui, pi of ei ably foity-eight, houis m advance Where 
skilled people aie m demand, or where an mcrease m staff is 
ta kin g place, an even longei time is necessary Dehnquent 
foremen are usually brought to terms on this matter by the 
establishment of a lule that lequisitions calhng foi help m 
advance will be honored pnor to those calhng for assistance at 
once There wiU, of course, always be emergency caUs Yet 
1 Link, Henry C , “Employment Psychology,” p 206 
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the effoit should be to get dopvitment he uK to gi\e adequate 
notice ahead of positions to be filled 

The Waiting Room — Conipiinu s whuh iiish to sicuic the 
good will of piospective eiiiplo-ycts will sic to it th it the itnios- 
pheie m which they aic lined is then fill aiul is uniesti initd is 
possible Fust impiessioiis aio too iiiipoitint toi my oppoitu- 
nity to be lost to stut the woikei light Ihc w uting looiii 
should for this leison not be hidden off in some out-of-the-way 
comei of the building It should be icicbsihlt to the stieet, it 
should have an and sunsliint, it should h uc sc its loi ipplicants 
Usually sepal ite wilting looms foi nun uul wemu n no desn ible, 
and often sep irate looms also foi skilled, imskillod, and ofRco 
woikcis 

Adjoining the w uting loom should be the mtc i \ u w mg booths, 
so aiiangcd that each appluint tan tnjoi a (omjiliteh pn^ ite 
confeience with the intci viewci 1 he tipiipmc nt of flu so booths 
should be simple — i chan foi the mtoivicwii, one loi the appli- 
cant, and a small table located at emo side It is in esscntiil 
part of stindaicl pi icticc in schttion tint tin nitiuitw be 
private By this one impioacmcnt alone, miny companies 
could gieatly impiove then hiiing methods md icsults , 

The Preliminary Interview — Wheic any tonsideiable volume 
of hiimg IS done and where stinclaids of igo, se\, apperiance, 
etc are definitely established, many factoiies and stoics find it 
economical to have one good contact poison devote the no(«essary 
time to a geneiil pielimimuy "once-ovci " of ipplicints, a 
weeding out process which will leaae only the i rally pionnsmg 
and possibly useful candidates foi examination by tin* icgulai 
mteiviewcis 

Anothei aiiangement foi saving time is to hive thw pielmu- 
naiy inteiviowei oi some othei atfindiinl siijiply appliiiiticm 
blanks to be filled out m advance of the inteivu'W Tlieie is, 
howevei, no general consensus as to whethei it is bifftei to do 
this before oi during the interview, since the latter method 
supplies a natural basis for the inter viewei to see with how much 
mtelhgence the candidate discusses and fills out the form m his 
presence 

Intemewmg Blanks — If the mterviewei is favorably impressed 
and wishes to employ the applicant, he will use an infor- 
mation blank on which to write the data that he has gathered 
This either takes the form of an application or an intei viewer’s 
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blank, 01 a combination of both Such a form should set foith 
the name, addiess, telephone number, age, nationahty, educa- 
tion, former expeiience, position desiied, and other personal 
Items Usually the applicant is asked to fill this in The part 
of the blank fiUed in by the mterviewei is so arranged as to 
contain his estimate of the applicant together with the results 
of physical, mental, skill, and trade tests given 

The Interview — In the mterview the applicant should be met 
as far as possible as an equal He should be put at ease and not 
be hull led He should be provided with an interpretei whenever 
necessary Questions which are too diiect or too bluntly put 
ai e to be avoided at the outset A fan chance for each apphcant 
to present his own case is essential The interviewer should 
bear in mind the fact that the intelligent candidate may tend to 
underestimate his ability while the opposite is generally true of 
the less intelligent The aim should be to have the process 
of selection one of self-analysis, self-direction, self-placement, 
01 self-ohmination 

Theie is suggestive value for a point of view in interviewing 
in Mr Link’s piophecy that 

It will^undoubtedly be commonly recogmzed m time that the entire 
aim of employment psychology is to attain the point of view of the 
applicant and to further his interests by selecting him for the work 
which he is best able to do and at which he wiU be of greatest value to 
society and to himself 

The examiner who gets this idea of the purpose of his work 
will inevitably be couiteous and patient He will have regard 
for the natural reserves of applicants and will do nothmg to 
impair their sense of self-respect and self-esteem 

The icquiiements of the job and the standaids of employment 
in terms of age, sex, stiength, special abilities, etc should be so 
set forth to the worker that he can draw his own inevitable 
conclusions as to his fitness foi the position The apphcant for 
whom there is no opening should be so treated that he himself 
IS conscious of his own inability to qualify, and in removing 
himself can testify that the company is one in which employees 
are carefully selected and given every opportumty Increas- 
ingly, corporations make it a rule to treat rejected applicants 
with such consideration that their good will is not only retained 
but mci eased 
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In concluding negotiitions With in ipplicint, i most iipccssiiy 
measuie is to give him an honest evihiatinn of the job Ovei- 
selling the job, misstiting its oppoitumtics foi iclv imtmcnt ind 
pay, cieatc only ultimate dissitisf ictioii 1 lu jiUa sk il ( uvium- 
ment, occupitionil hi^iids, hoiiis, iiid i him s ot disduigc 
should be tiuthfully pictuied hlanv times the (nustllmg of 
a job could be checked if the applicant weio shown the joli 
specification sheet himself, ind encoiii igetl to isk questions of 
the intcivieivei ]i/\en hettei is the pioceduie of hi\ing the 
applicant sec the woik itself, so tint he miy foim his own esti- 
mate of it This pi actice is g lining in f i\ot ind use 

It would be gi itifying, if it weie possible, lo mike some 
scientifically yihd statement it this point u gliding the iclianco 
which can be pi iced upon the iiitci vu w ci 's estimate of the ippli- 
cuit as deiivcd fiom his niipiission ot the qiiilu int s fuial 
txpiession oi photogi iph C'liiful siuntifu i xiH'iinienlation 
looking to establishing a ( oiiel ition betw eeii f u i il ( h u u ti i istii s 
and fimdimcntil qualities liis pioved tint such judgimnts iie 
practit illj’’ yalueless, and the use of one oi anolhii foimuli of 
“chainctei analysis” is not ivaii intod as likely to j leld u tin ate 
judgments ‘ r 

Inevitably, the mterviewei will foim an impiession of the 
applicant deiived fiom the observition of a niimbei of items, 
such as the applicant’s neatness of appe nance, the degiee of 
self-assurance with which ho conducts himself, his nninui of 
conveisation, etc , but the fact icnnms th it ill of these itc ms do 
not seem, as a lesult of scientific tests, to be tiuh di ignosfie in 
value 

Special Tests — As soon as the mterviewei h is st iti'il that the 
applicant is a likely prospect foi emplo'v imail , thc' next step in 
the pioceduie is fho giving of wlntivu speml tests have been 
adopted The fust of these which should be givi u is tlu' jihj sic il 
examination, sinct , if the applicant does not tpi ilify on tins seme, 
theie IS no need to apply fuithei tests The mti iviewei, before 
conducting the prospective employee to the office wlieic physic il 
examinations aie held, should explain the natuie and pm pose of 
the several tests which the applicant is being asked to take 
The emphasis heie should be upon the consti active sei vice of the 
tests to the applicant in helping both the comp my and himself 
to be sure that he is being placed at work foi which he is best 

'Laird, D A “Psyohologj of Sflecting Men,” Chnps VII-IX 
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fitted, both physically and mentally It is so literally tiue that 
such tests, if piopeily used, have as much value for the worker 
IS foi the management, that eveiythmg possible should be done 
to have him appioach the test procedures with as much assurance 
as possible 

A ceitain amount of experimentation has been cairied on in 
the last half dozen years with different types of tests These 
may be divided as follows ^ 

1 Pioficienoy tests 

(a) Educational tests 
(/)) Trade tests 

2 Aptitude tests 

(a) Gctiei al aptitude tests 

(1) Giiieial intelligence tests 

(2) Rlpclianical aptitude tests 
(h) fepocuil aptitude tests 

(1) Pliysioal tests 

(2) Motor testa 

(3) benaoiy tests 

(4) Tests of other special mental functions 

3 Tests of chaiactei and temperament traits 

In addition to these, there aie lating scales for the evaluation of 
a peison’s specific quahties either absolutely or in compaiison 
with others 

The fiist question which aiises legaiding any of these tests is 
as to the sunoundmg conditions which will justify then develop- 
ment and use On this pomt the fiist question to be answered 
IS whether special capacities can he identified which are pecuhaily 
necessary at a given ]ob, and which can be tested accurately 
enough to deteimine the appheant’s probable fitness If upon 
expeumcntation it is found that tests are devisable which have 
tiue diagnostic value, the piesumption is m favor of the tests 
being woith mstallmg Under these conditions their value to a 
company increases with the number of employees who have to 
be hired ^ 

1 Koenhauser, A W, and Kingsbury, F A, “Psychological Tests in 
Busmess,” p 20 

“ GniFPiTTS, Charles H , m “Fundamentals of Vocational Psychology,” 
p 160, gives another view on this pomt “Unless the possible leturns in 
leduoed turnovei, increased pioduetion, decreased breakage, decreased 
proportion of ‘seconds,’ deoieased absenteeism, etc aie considerably 
greater than the expense or debit Side of the account, the tests should not be 
used ” 
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iVpplic'ition of tests has been i datively slow in coming, 
beciuse then adxptatioii to business use is still highly expcii- 
mental It icquiies, at leist m its initial stiges, a high dcgiee of 
psychological tiaimiig and skill, ind cills foi faiily iinifoiin test 
conditions 

111 fict, today theie aie appaiently not iiioie than iboiit fifty 
companies making use of special tests, and these aic, in genual, 
the laigei conipinies which have been iblc to expumient under 
the diiection of tiained psychologists It is theiefoic too eaily 
to hold out to manageis too confidently the value which tests 
thus fai devised can hive foi them m the immcdiite futiiie 
Then fiist duty in this dnection is lathci to loah/c the limitations 
undei which psychologic il tests liboi at piesent, ind not to 
expect too much fioni thera 

In this connection a nuinbci of statements cun be made about 
all of those tests which should be home constantly m mind 

Fust, the test should bo demised, icMsed, and initially, it 
least, adniiiiistcied only by people with in acci edited psycholog- 
ical tiaining ' Ihe identihc ition of the spcciil capacities 
which it IS dcsiied to test uid the foimulition of tests tiuly 
calculated to diagnose these capacities uc highly tpchmeal 
problems, and only as the operation of tests is caiefully witched 
IS it possible to be sure that they are continuing to have i alue m 
disclosing the qualifications upon vliich a judgment is desiied 
It IS possible, howevei, especially whoio the tost is of such a 
chiiactei that it can be given to a mimbei of people, te, a 
so-called group test, conditions cm usually be so standardi/ed 
that giving and giachng the tests cvcutiuillj c.m be huiidlod by a 
much less cxpeit pci son 

Second, it should be imdoistood that tliOHO tests should ru/i bo 
coiisidoicd as absolute and finil ovidenoo regaidmg the fitness 
of the applicant They au at best, unclci the pteseul develop- 
ment of psychological testing, only indicative m value, and aie 
to be consideied only as paitial evidence supplemental y to the 
facts disclosed by the inteiview, including such items as the 
worker’s previous mdustiial history, the inteiviewei’s estimate, 
etc 


^The Psychological Coiporation, Giand Central Teimmal, N "i , is a 
non-profit-making oiganization, composed of the leading psychologists of 
the country, which stands learly to supply iiifoimation both about con- 
sultants in this field and about test procedure itn If 
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Intelligence Tests — General intelligence or mental alertness 
tests me now available which throw considerable light upon an 
individual’s mental aleitness, speed of learning, and mental 
capacity ^ Theie appears to be usually a correlation between 
the qualities reflected in these tests and that effectiveness m 
action which is commonly spoken of as “abihty to get on m the 
woild ” The testa “do not measure loyalty, bravery, powei to 
command, oi the emotional traits that make a man carry on 
However, in the long run, these quahties arc far more hkely to 
be found m men of superior intelligence than m men who aie 
intellectually inferioi 

Within the definite hmits m which mental aleitness tests 
claim to be valuable they have proved exceedingly useful, but 
those limits should be kept clearly in view The tests appear to 
offei little evidence as to the individual’s total intellectual 
equipment They are not an index to specific mental traits nor 
to moial characteristics like persistence, thoroughness, honesty, 
loyalty, etc “No psychologist has as yet presented us with 
such a complete and comprehensive analysis of the mental 
aptitudes that are essential for any single occupation It 
may b^ added that even if such aptitudes were clearly known, 
methods of measuring them still remain to be discovered 
Nevei tireless, intelhgence tests enable the detection of apph- 
cants below par or above par mentally One value lies m reveal- 
ing whether the candidate possesses the mmimum level of mental 
ability lequiied for success m a special position Such defined 
limits of intelligence levels may aid in reenforcing the selector’s 

1 It ifl beyond the scope of this chapter to desciibe the substance and 
methods of using mtelhgenco tests The reader is refened for adequate 
tieatmcnt of this tochiiicnl problem to 

“Personnel Woik in the U S Airay,” Committee on Classification of 
Personnel in the Aimy, Wai Department, Washington, 1919 

“Army Mental Tests,” Committee on Classification of Personnel m 
the Army, War Depaitmont, Washington, Nov 22, 1918 

“ The Pei sonnel System of the U S Army,”vol 2, Chap X, Washington, 
1919 

Scott and Clothikk, “Personnel Management ” 

IvoENHAUSBR and Kinqsbuby, “Psychological Tests m Business ” 
Ghipfitts, Charms H , “Fundamentals of Vocational Psychology ” 
““ The Personnel System of the U S Army,” vol 2, p 228 
3 Whipple, G M , “The Use of Mental Tests m Vocational Guidance,’ 
Annals, p 196, 4menoan Academy of Pohtical and Social Science, Phila- 
delphia, May, 1916 
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decision m doubtful enses wheie the choice Iic-^ hotucen so\oi d 
otheiwise equ il apphcints 

It IS, of coinse, fii^t nocessiu to cstiblish be>oiul doubt the 
i ut tbit % given job is bc^t done bj jKisons witlim i dciined 
lingo of intelligence seoicb I hit this will bo imioisnigly 
possible if the stucU is mule with some cue seems hkclv in the 
light of the few expeimients nlieidj nude 

To a dcgice not possess! d In otlui instnimints of the kind, mint d 
ikitness tests stem to possess those pioiilutii (tuilitus nitli whuh 
mdustiid minngeis desuc to cepup tlicmsdics ns soon ns seinui nukes 
it possible * 

A furtlici use to whieh these tests tan be put in huge e oinp inie s 
IS pointed out by the same wiiteis to be ui elissilMiig students 
m (ompmy schools in oidti tint mstiuctuin mil be pieiptily 
idaptcel to a gioup’s me utility 

It IS iiiobiblj tuio of ni iny types of woik tint tlie seleetion 
of the candid ite who, lusotliei epi ihfieations lieing uiu il, li is llio 
highei intelligence test stoic, is the wise solution Of two 
woikeib who test equ illy at a tiade te'st, the one who o\t( Is on 
the intelligence test wouhl piobiblv he the picfeiahle woikoi, 
and ho would also piobably make the hettei giug leidei oi 
foieman Of two assistant foremen whose ratings in technical 
knowledge, ability to liandle men, and othei dtsii ible ehuu- 
teiistics aie equal, advinccinent to foiemanship would piob ibly 
be wisely given to the one with thehighei mti'lligc m e test scoie 

The geneial intelligence test is but one stmiee of diti in the 
selection piocess Its widest use thus fai has been in eonnection 
with cleiical and exeeutive woik Yet it is not unHusoinble 

‘ ‘‘Pusonncl MiimiKcnunt,” p 2S1 Ovtriigiuisl this itiiiMiU nmi Ih 
plats d that of IvouwiAusi h and IviNSiSiuuii, “ Psm hidoKH al Is sis ai 
Business, ”pp 127-12S “ Ihs \sihui of gsns uil mts Ihgs iiss Is sis fsa f is toi\ 
os cupntions IH not deal Anuinhsi of wilts is Inusi s mph isi/s si tin iiapoi 
lancO of climuisitiiig tho fsahls mimslpd and vs ly dull apiihs mils h\ ms ms sif 
intolUgenco tests, as well ns the possibility of scls i ting fm pioiuotion iiuhviil 
uals of special aleitness Artuul mvs stigations deraoiistiating tlisss uses 
of tests are lacking Of tho fsiw studiss that have been isiioited, some 
(Buhtt, Buna, Wumbbidoj) have found mtolligoncc test scoics of vihis, 
while others (Link, Otis, severaUinpubhshtd studies) hiivo obtains d opposite 
results Those differences may well bo due to the fact that ths groups 
tested and the nature of the work weio verj different in the ss voiiil cases 
It appears reasonable to suppose that in eertaui situations mtelligciioe tests 
for factory workers are decisiedly worth while ” 
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to hope that m the future these tests will prove a helpful means 
of assuiing a disci iminating distribution of workers among the 
vtiiious occupations 

Trade Tests — Theie is good reason to make use of tiade tests 
IS indices of woilung fitness where the work in question has a 
defined body of knowledge and methods with which the workei 
must be fainiliai This practically limits then use to the tiuly 
Cl aft occupations 

A ti ade test may be of three types It may be a set of trade 
questions to which specific and correct oral answers cannot be 
given by the apphcant without a degiee of trade experience, it 
may take the foim of pictures from which the applicant identifies 
and names paits oi tools, it may be a perfomance test at some 
paiticulai pait oi model of the work, oi it may be any combina- 
tion of these 

Trade tests aio devised so as to enable the examiner to classify 
the woikci into one of four grades of trade skill — the novice, 
apprentice, journeyman, and expert 

Success in the use of this type of test depends largely upon the 
intelligence with which it is admimstered The technique of 
trade Resting has, however, been so standardized that today a 
tiade test can be apphed, maiked, and rated in a short time, 
even by one relatively unfamiliar with the subject When 
carefully used, the tests aie of real help m classifymg ciaftsmen 
One of the points of standmg controversy wherevei craftsmen 
aie employed is the degree of then skill A method of differ- 
entiating the jouineyman from the apprentice and the export 
flora the journeyman which workers and managers agree to be 
lehable is gieatly needed, and would, if jointly contiolled, ehmi- 
nate considerable unnecessary dispute about the worker’s trade 
standing 

Summing up for industry the value of trade tests on this 
point, Lieutenant-Colonel W V Bingham gives the foUowing 
interesting and authoritative judgment 

In a majority of the trades the oial tests yielded more accuiate diffei- 
entiations of proficiency than did the peifoimance tests In other woi ds , 
the journeyman and the expert differ from the apprentice not so much 
because they have greater manual skill and dexterity as because they 
excel in judgment, teohmeal information, or trade knowledge The 
obvious imphcation is that dexterity and manual faoihty m doing a job 
are relatively less important than knowledge of when to do it or which 
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tools to dioosi No genoi iluatiou inoii suggcstn ( foi iiidiistu il ( duta- 
tioii li IS cinoigcil tinm oiu woik (h ui tins, th it siipi i loiiti in ti id( pio- 
fuipiitv 11 sides mou often m the lu id thin m the hiimls ' 

riu following contlusion of Indite nint-C'oloiul Bmghim is 
still % collect cstimite ot the use nude of tiadc-test matenal 
111 intcivienmg 

Most cmploMiieiit deputments will not c lie to undeitiikc this pio- 
giain, but iiisttad tlicv will conic to the use of iiii ahhie\uilod form of 
Old ewnuiatioii which we iiviv call tin techiiK al intcnicw Ihesc 
tcdniical intenicws will icsimblc oi d tists in that thu will consist of 
jiiorisclj such (lucstions as hue he i n found niost useful iii the oial tiade 
tests But they will not be adimuisteieel with sueh iigm of pienoehiie, 
1101 will they -^iclel a nume'iii d i iting lliu will sene, howiiei, to 
ehiify the inteivirwci’s opinion of the e ineliel ite 's aliihti iiid will lie a 
ceiiuciiiout and itij usetul lirst ml in e inploMiii'iit ind pluenunt 

A fuithoi fin stitcnunt ol the piosont stilus of liiclc test 
activities is piesentcd in the following 

Piobabl} tlie eliuf weak on tiadc tests smec the wai is some unpub- 
lished leseiuch of The Scott Coinpiuu Atteniiits wcic in idc to lelapt 
army tiadc tests to ludustiial iiccels in sccoral trules aiicl to build now 
tests 111 several othei tiades Some ckgie c of suce i ss w'as aehiei eel, but 
peihaps the most definite lesult was the comictioii tint trade tests 
can be most suce essfullj developed only thiough the loopeiatue olTorts 
of a numhoi of eompaiiics It also appeaued that foi maii> indiistiial 
situations iinstiindaiili/ed oi paitndlv stiiulaidi/cd traeh int(i\uws 
may he moie useful thin foim d ti sis \daj)tations of liaele tesKtotho 
selection of ch pai tme nt stoi e sail spe opli , ai e oi ehng to tin ir knowdealge of 
mere hanehsc , we le also clt \ e leiped T he se me t with e onsidi lable sui e e ss 
All the w'oik that has he e u done w itli trade li'sts, Imth in tin ai my ind 
in industij, lias impiesseel invcstigal oi h with tin gnat possibilities of 
piogiess in tins dncetioii Many optiniistie disenssions have apiieaied 
which omphasi/c the desiiability of cvteiielmg to industiv the aimy 
tiade test methods 1 o what extent the optimism wall he jnstihed 

legarchng standardized tiadc tests remains nt piesent an open ciuostian ^ 
* Bingham, W V , “Mensuimg a Workman's fikill,” Bull 30, pp 14-15, 
National Society of Vocational Education, Now lork, June, 1919 
'“Bingham, W V , “Measming a Workman’s bkill,” Bull 30, pp 14-15, 
National Sotiotj of Vocational Education, Now "iork, Juno, 1910 
® Kobnhahshe, A W, and Kincsmuky, F A, “ Psychological lests m 
Business,” pp 116-116 
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Special Abilities Tests — Foi piactical purposes, the other 
tc^jts which aie m use may be giouped under the general title of 
special aptitude oi special abihties testa There are in this 
group tests of stiength and endurance,^ tests of motor control 
and dcxteiity,® and tests of sensory capacity 

A good sample of the type of experimentation which is going 
foiwaid today is indicated in the following paragiaph 

Duimg the past 3 yeais, 1021 women applying for employment at the 
West Lviin Woiks of the General Electric Company have been given a 
test foi fingoi dexterity Appaiatus for the test consists of 300 bia&s 
pins and a flat plate, in which 100 holes aie drilled pait way thiough 
A candidate, using the right hand only, takes the pinsfiom a tray m 
which they aie piled loosely, and places thiee in each dulled hole as 
1 apidy as possible Individuals differ widely, the fastest finishing in 
loss tliaii 6 minutes, while the slowest lequire from 12 to 15 minutes ® 

Tests of character and tempei ament tiaits cannot yet be said 
to have passed beyond the laboiatory and experimental stage 
The conclusions of a caicful study of the use of tests given an 
accurate picture of the present development of the art Korn- 
hausei and Kingsbury say * 

In the case of office occupations, the chief accomplishments have been 
(1) The development of successful tests for cleiical workers, especially 
geneial intelhgence tests and tests of achievement inspelhng,aiithmetic, 
etc , (2) the development of successful proficiency tests (trade tests) foi 
typists and stenogiapheis, (3) piomising pioneei work on aptitude tests 
foi typing and stenogiaphy and foi computing-machine operating, and 
(4) oolh ction of evidence as to the value of intelhgence tests foi mchoat- 
ing the alcitncss and futuie possibihties of vaiious classes of office 
woikers 

Psychological tests foi factory occupations have made less piogress 
Home good boginmngfc have been made, however, prominent among 
which aie the following (1) The aimy constiuction of trade tests for a 
huge number of occupations, (2) the tentative conclusion that mtelh- 

1 Gripfitts, CnARLXS H , “ Fundamentals of Vocational Psychology, ’ 
Chap X 

2 See GniPPiTTS, Ibtd , Chap XI, and Link, Henry C, '‘Employment 
Psychology,” Pait I 

* Hines, Mildred and O’Connor, Johnson, “A Measure of Finger 
Dexterity,” 1 he Journal of Pei sonnd Research, v 370, January-Febmaiy, 
1926 

* Kornhauseb, a W , and Kingsbury, F A , “Psychological Tests in 
Business,” pp 139-140 
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gtiict t( sis useful foi sdeilingwitlmi souk gmnps of fm ton ANoikois, 
but aie woithloss ^Mth ollu i guiups (!) tlu di \( lopiiu nt of i fuv 
sucecssful iptiludi tests loi piifuuhi oe c iij) itiiuis (foi ixuiiplcj 
Link’s u oik and IMusdo s), ind (k) jiioini-'ing ittiiiiiits it tlu (oiistnu- 
tion of iptitiuk lists foi 1 miinliii ol otlui omipifions 

Little in the ly ot posituc piogiiss 1ms Im n niunfid in tlu tost 
fcelcction of sakspeopli the ifst udi tint lus luiu done shows tint 

(1) Tilt elhgenio tests soiiutiiiiLs lu iisiful ind •'Oindinu s ui not, and 

(2) icsults of possible 1 ilui 111 i\ hi oht iimd thiough fiii tlu r iii\ t '•tig i- 
tinn with tests of nbii-intellietu il dm utnistiis ind intiiist (luistion- 
iiaiics Intelhgeiice tests lu piohibh e iluihk whiuni olhii qii ditiis 
— social uivd tempei iment d — i m lu issuuud to lu silisfutoiv 
Otha things hn)ig equal, f'lutLi intiWimuu is in is'i t foi s ili sin iiiship 

111 sevei il otlici oiiupitions tist iisimh his iii idi i onsidi i ilili 
])iogiess Ihiis (1) Good inoiiiii woik lus hi < n ujioitid in spend 
aptitude ti sts foi tell gi iphi IS, ti kphoni opiidois stml-i ir inotoiiiii ii, 
journalists, iiMitois uul utliu inilit m onupitiims, luusnmns, md 
otheis, (2) intelligeiue tists hi\i bun used with sonu nu isuii of 
siutiss among iiohteinen, wailiissiv piofissuui d inginciiing siniliiits, 
ind a minibfr of othei gimips iiiou oi liss ddiniidv \oi ition d and 

(3) aimy hade tests hn e been lonstiui tc d fill iiuuti of in uip itions 

Our conclusion as to the use of the sovti il ttjios oi tct.ts is a 
conseiyative one Laige as is the e^(ntull pioimse of such 
refined methods of selection, mamgcis mil onh injuio a funda- 
mentally sound idea if thiy apply it too cpucklv mil with too 
much confidence m the immcduto lesults Ihis is a field m 
which expeit guidance is ossentul, md m which icsults will 
( ome slowly 

Conclusion Regarding Selection Procedure - Ihi student 
may conclude fiom tins bnof ip\io\v of sdcctiou mil hods that 
there has been substantially little* piogicss iii tlu (h'Vidoimieiit 
of a scientific pioccdurc in isuuub us tlu possible usi of ihllc uut 
types of tests has been statcnl woth siuli uiution If tlu possi- 
bilities of applying tests have not been is full} teUi/cd as 
manageis weie led to evpcct a few yens igu, it is neve i iheloss 
tiue that theie has been m almost evciy coipoi ition the ojipoitu- 
mty for a great impiovement m all the othei aspc'cts of selection 
technique 

Expenence is conclusive that there is a minimum of stindaids 
of selection procedure which, if obseived, will do much to 
improve the existing technique In shoit, any company which 
wiU make a discriminating selection of interviewers, give tlioin ten 
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mmiitcs pel mteiview lather than two, have the interview private 
and in cheeiful buiioundmgs, give the worker an opportunity 
to find out evciything possible about the job, and will allow the 
inteiviewei to follow up the new employee once oi twice aftei 
he IS at his woik will find that placement is bemg accomphshed 
with much greatei satisfaction both to foiemen and to individual 
employees 

In conjunction with these mimmum standards of pioceduie, 
diffeioiit types of tests, when then woith is pioved, then can 
be giiduilly intiodiiced as supplementaiy indications of fitness 
Use of References — In factory employment httle rehance 
today is placed upon references, and they are infrequently 
looked up 'this IS somewhat less true of such commercial 
einployinents as store and office work, but, even here, they aie 
decidedly suboidinate m importance The chief reason for 
ihib IS, of comae, that such letters are found to mean so httle, 
they aio given on inadequate evidence, and their testimony is 
not ilways the whole tiuth 

The Rejected Applicant — When there is no intention of hiring 
a man, it is pool practice to permit him to fill out an application 
blank It gives him a hope foi which there is no foundation, 
and clutters up the file with useless cards 

Some employment managers, when they are obhged to turn 
promising men away, attempt to secure work for them in other 
plants in the vicinity In fact, m several industrial centers it is 
the custom foi the employment managers to telephone to each 
othei the first thing in the moimng to discover what type of 
help IS needed They then make an effoit to duect the right 
man into the light position whether m then own factory or in 
that of anothei film Helpful exchanges often take place 
Such coopeiative piocedure m selection and follow-up has great 
possibilities and should be fostered wherevei possible 

The desirable objective is, of course, that no ill will be meurred 
in the woi lung-class commumty because of crude or mconsideiate 
methods used m informing applicants that their services are not 
needed If the piocess of ehmmation is earned on with as much 
care as it should be, it should be possible to make rather than 
lose fnends for the company by the method employed 

Authority m Selection —The astute personnel department wfil 
tiy to see that no question is ever raised m connection with the 
hiring of an applicant as to whether the foreman or the employ- 
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nicnt nianagei hab ihe finil \vonl Piailu illj spt iking, Ijociiise 
the foieinan must woik uith the new woikd, lit should feel 
conficleut of the newcomei’s ibihly to make good Iheicfoie, 
if his judgment is stionglv against taking on i pi i son it uould be 
bad policy to uige the ni itter Because tin jn i soiiiie 1 ii tn ities 
aie to be construed as liigily soiviec icIiMties foi the line 
depnitincnts, thcit should be no chlhculty uitli this iiile ipiot ition 
of lelativc authoiities Just as i foi email iiuj sifclj be allowed 
to dischaige fiom his depaitinent — but neit fiom the company’s 
employ — so he may be allowed to sty whom he t lies to employ 
in his depaitinent 

Introducing the Worker to the Plant — kfte i sclettion, the 
next distinct step in employment pioteduit is the iiilioduction 
of the woikei to his position Tins dso is i fiimtion of the 
employment depiitnicnt Uiion the inamu i uid sjiuit eif this 
intioduLtion the employee’s hist imiiiessioii of las weak iiid of 
his employei in laigo put depemls 

The fiist step in this intiochmloiy pioccss m ly will be in oial 
explanation of the compiny’s histoiy, tiaditioii, uid policies 
Foi this puiposc motion pictuies iie ilso sometimes cmplojcd 
Some films, in addition to elihliibuting an mfornutionul booklet, 
go ovci its contents with gioiips of new woiktis in oidei to make 
peifectly plain the mateiial it contains Ihis method of bupplc- 
menting a leading which may never take phte oi iiiiy be’ hui- 
iiedly done is highly desiiiblc With any gioup of employees, 
it IS a mistake to think that the punted p igt c in of itself take 
the place of verb il communication 

The infoimation and icgulations cont lined in the booklet 
cannot be too explicit There shouhl Ik no oecasion foi a 
misundeistanelmg about pay, hours, shop luh's, s ih ty legula- 
tions, provision legaiding taidiness anil abseme, overtime, 
tiaimng, and lUbUianeo The avciagc woikei also wants to bo 
told about the ojipoi tiinitics piovuied foi soeuil mteieourse 
and self-expression through educational oi rteieatioinl activities 

After the items on all these points have been made eleai in 
conversation, the booklet which repeats m full the contents of 
the talk, should be distiibuted It bhould be stamped with 
the employee’s name and numbei and be used by him foi 
reference 

The new workei is then leady to be personally conducted 
through the plant or store to his work place In lai ger companies 
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special equipped messengers are available to show him the 
lunch, rest, and hospital looms, and assign him hia lockei They 
also point out the location of toilets, bubblers, exits, and fire 
escapes, and explain the use of the time clock Finally, they 
take him to the department to which he has been assigned 
Ihe new employee should be left with thefoieman only when 
the latter has time to give him the proper attention 

Specifically, the foreman should be introduced to the newcomer 
by an intelligible interchange of names The foreman might 
then put the worker m charge of an assistant or of an instructor, 
who would in turn be responsible for making the worker Icnown 
m a friendly way to his working associates They should be 
told his name, and he be told theirs 

Fiom this point the proceduie usually becomes a mattei of 
tiaming Some films take the new workei on a visit through the 
plant in oi dei that he may know what he is helpmg to make and 
see the impoitance of his job m relation to the whole process 
Some films put the employee immediately m charge of a job 
instructoi, and others also assign a fellow-worker to the new 
man to help familiarize him with the procedure of the plant — to 
act as -a “big brother,” or “sponsor ” 

Indeed, some plants make it a practice to have a higher 
executive — a general foreman or an assistant supeiintendent — 
introduce himself and chat a few mmutes with each new employee 
m the depaitments under him The foreman himself can usually 
well affoid to give some encouragement to the novice once or 
twice a day duiing the first week 

To have the worker entei upon his job thus with the manifest 
sympathy and knowledge of the entiie organization, not only 
eliminates waste of time and misunderstandmg, but it tends to 
assure m the worker’s mind a positive conviction that he is really 
wanted and welcome Good manners and courteous treatment 
have a value m mdustry which is no less significant than it is 
in social intercourse It is a value that makes true courtesy 
worth striving for and worth studying to achieve 

Following Up the New Employee — Caieful follow-up methods 
are essential to round out properly a mmunum program of selec- 
tion and placement 

The unportance of this follow-up is hard to overstate The 
largest percentage of labor turnover occurs duimg the first three 
months The woiker is at the outset in pecuhar need of fiiendly 
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ulvicp urI ittdition lo in iko the folloR-up Muttssfnl, the 
oinplo>nKnl diMMon, fouinon iiid instiiutois must ill loopti- 
itc TIowevci, tlic utuil woik of (ludviiRf ii]) the suuoss of the 
pliLUiicnl isusuillv kisl doiu In the inli i Moee i is, who in well 
oiginucd compimts iie gneii iftu noons oi the list di^s of 
the cck to go iiid I ilk ig iin w ith those whom t he } h i\ c se h i ted 
scvcial eh’vs bofoip 

The ittitudc VMth whuh ill this follow-up should he done 
hhould lotlect i spu it of fiu lulh , pci son il intciost 1 his e innot 
be lehieved it it is not e onse loiish sought thumghout the oigiini- 
/ntion The foieniin done i iniiot iistou it the pcisoimel 
iltpiiitment done i iimot lostoic it, noi tin ii llow-eunployoes 
utuig alone Ihc pioecss of fiu ndh intioduition indotionnng 
to feel xt home uc(uius tin sinieie niul thoughtful eoopei ition 
of ill in the. nmntigeiiK nt iiid of ill tin nun 

In lolition to subsKiiKiit jiossible ti uisfi i mil pioniotion, the 
follow-up hib xnollui t isk to ptifoim It i stun iti s i ni in’s ill- 
lound fatness foi his job, studies his ittituih, mil nu isiiits his 
piogiess If the intei view I'l is found to b( iiiistakin in his 
oiiginal pliueinentj ho issigns the woikei to a position foi xxhich 
he lb bettoi fatted 

In fxet, theic ue companus xxhich ni ike it i pi iitiic to lu\c 
a follow-up mteiview with eich emploMe cvii\ si\ months 
The lesult is not only n positive s iving of time in cl expense in the 
induction of bcgimieis, but uIro i longci tenuic of otluc byinoio 
efficient inel happiei cniployees 

This will be iecogm/(d is the mou imiioitint if oiu leiih/is 
tint the successful adpistincid of woikci to job is not i statu 
but a clynamio fact \Hthc woikci finds Ins ittitudc' fowaid his 
woik change foi any leason, it is of gn it inipoit uuc that ho 
have a chaneo to talk ovei his gi owing snisi of m iladjustment 
with someone fiom the emiilo'v meni olluc 

Ratmg Scales — The i iting seale, although not x dc vie c for 
initial selection, may well he eonsicleicd heie, since its function 
IS to thiow light on the lelative fatnesb of the membeis of a gi oup 
at a given position Because it implies close acquaintance 
with the mdiYidual’s woik, it cannot be used to deteimme the 
fitness of new and untiied executives oi new minunl woikeis, 
but in selectmg from among a gioup of mspectois or mstiiutorb 
the best one for a foreman’s poition, m selecting an assistant 
foreman from among a group of craftsmen, in detciminmg the 
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reHtive fitness of a gioup of foiemen, rating scales have been used 
in ceitnin cases to advantage Although here, too, it should 
be stiessed that sole leliance on the lesults of these would be 
inexpedient 

Rating scales aie of different types — the man-to-man com- 
paiison, the numeiical, the graphic, and the adjective rating 
There is not as yet sufficient expeiience with the use of these 
several types to offer convincing evidence as to their relative 
merits The field is in the same experimental stage that is 
found in connection with mental and special abilities tests ^ 

The Social Importance of Standards of Selection and Place- 
ment — Nevei has the need of wise and humane methods of 
selection and placement been more imperatively felt than at the 
present tune when the importance of full conservation of all the 
human factois m production is appreciated This chapter has 
suggested simply minimum standards — standards below which 
no company’s procedure of selection should fall and which 
involve no great expense Individual compamea are, however, 
enlarging upon this common-sense procedure m valuable experi- 
mental ways 

What the inteiviewei is really doing m the selection process 
is to dlstiibute peisonal power Progress in industry is from 
one point of view registered m the prudent expenditure of 
personal energy and wise direction of individual talents It is, 
therefore, not only good busmess but a pubhc duty for the inter- 
viewei to adapt the diverse talents of applicants to the opportu- 
nities m industry in the most humanly scientific manner possible 
It is his important contribution to a genume mdustrial efficiency 
Control of Employment Standards — The discussion of selec- 
tion has proceeded on the assumption that employment standards 
were immutably fixed by the management Employment 
stand lids are those minimum requirements which are determined 
upon as necessary for the appheant to measure up to at each job 
if he IS to be eligible for it The items would mclude, for example, 
age, sex, previous iiidustiial and trade experience, and m certain 
cases special strength, good hearing, or good sight, etc From 
various statements it may be inferred that managers alone have 

1 Evidence foi and against is offered m two addresses before the American 
Management Association Annual Convention of 1926, by Db Max Febyd 
and John A Vabney Both addresses have been repunted by the 
association 
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dctoiniined whit all thcs( stiiuliuls shoiilcl l)f , this is 
iimloubtedlj tiiic todiy in the mijoiiti of toiiiiiinus 

Standaids of selection me likely to he iiioic ind inoic subject 
to joint dctciiumation and contiol Vlieuh, wheievcr the 
w'oikeis aie &tiongly oigiiii/ed they h ivt scmictliing to say 
xboiit these The seiioiis piobleni is to see to it tint then 
dctcimin itioii takes place on an intelligent and soli illj sitis- 
factoiy basis Foi if they aie too iigid, the supph of tiained 
woikeis may become so scaice tint thej cm command a icla- 
tively too large lewaiil foi then seiMces, oi good workcis may 
be baned fiom socially necessiiy woik 

Morcoyei, one of the eniplojei’s nghtfiil objections imdei 
miny union shop agiccments is tint cmjiloyment standaids 
lie m leality set foi him by the unions which ill must join who 
seek employment The leniedy in such cases may not lie easy 
to apply, but it seems leisonablj appirent 

The Kinedy is to make employment stinduds spenfii illy a 
matter foi joint ncgoti ition, and this negotiation if it is to bo 
any impioyement on aibitiaiy decisions oithei by nnnagements 
01 by unions, must be based on facts whnh both admit Such 
facts as are necessaiy arc the pioduet of job analysis and aio 
unobtainable without job analysis How this analysis is to be 
earned on, what matteis it should study, what results can be 
expected — these aie questions whose consideration is dofeired 
until a latei chaptei 

Meanwhile, the conclusion is that employment standards and 
selection methods should be based on eaieful study of the woik 
to be done, and upon agioement between m in igcunent and men 
regarding those standaids and methods which shall hive force 
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HOURS AND WORKING PERIODS 

Consuleiation of mcthodt. of scloition ii isoiubly l)c 

followed by a statement of tlu tdin-. ot ciu])loMmnt it which 
new woikeis uc cngigttl AV ig(s ind houis constitute, of 
com sc, two of the mijoi twins of cinploMiient, but oiii c vpositicm 
of p lyiiicnt will be nioie illunun iting if, instc ul of coining now, it 
follows oui sinch (j1 lob milvsis V\c shill tluiclon consuhi 
only houis ind woiking pc nods hcic , and then inoc c c d to discuss 
the health of the W'oikci 'ind the conditions ol the fi(toi\ into 
which he cntcis — in othc i woicls, his woiking conditions 

Ihe tieatincnt ot the houis pioblcin hcic will not attempt the 
nnposbihlc lime is todiy no scieiitdie cl it i it liiiul to pum 
what length of woiking diy is the most “pioihictn e” in i sense 
which tikes account of both output ind huniin futois hvcii 
if theio weic such data, it must be lemombtred thioughc ut the 
discussion of these mattcis tint, since working houis uc in 
piactice a matter foi deteimmition bj i ncgotiiting piocess, 
othei considci itions than science help to deitimmc the length 
of the working clay and week actually adopted Ihc i ingc of the 
baigairung discussion cm no doubt be somewlut ii mowed by 
joint possession of the facts Foi tint ic isoii whit seem the 
relevant elements in the pioblcm will lie st lie d 'I lie imipose 
ib to cnumei itc the soveial teijnes lelitiiig to the lime f eetoi 
upon which seme dijimd polnij should lx udoptid, end to suggest 
hrielly the consensus of ice wit opinion ind lauetice upem these 
topics 

A second jiicfatoiy woid will save lopelitiun is we piocecd 
Policy cm all of the time factois should be cleu, explicit, known 
to all woikeis, and wheie pohsible passed upon m ui oigiinued 
way by the woikers’ rcpiesentatives Acccptince mcl satis- 
factoiy administration of all the following items will m most 
cases be better assuied if theie is piioi confeioiice and joint 
agreement with the woikeis upon the twins adopted Jubt 
because other than absolute considci ations entei into the detei- 
mination of woiking periods, just because individual and gioup 
76 
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dcsucb, conventions, and habits help to mold sentiment on this 
question, it is good business to have such an exphcit agreement 

In discussing horns manageis should lemembei that the 
vvoikci IS a physico-chemical engine, which requires time m 
which to lenew wastage by sleep and recreation, that the workei 
IS possessed of a human natuie which demands expression for a 
Imown vaiiety of native impulses, that the worker is a membei 
of a community with responsibihties toward fanuly and state 
which he should assume and have sufficient time, energy, and 
intelligence to cairy out woithdy Without the broadei appi oach 
which lealization of these factors bungs, manageis will be 
in dangei of seeking decisions about houis on too narrow a 
basis 

ILxplicit limitation of working horns foi the executive staff 
is impoitant, especialli- foi the foremen, who are usually confined 
closely to then dcpaitments dining every minute of the working 
week, and aie likely to suffei from the nariowness which such 
confinement bungs Fiequently foremen, assistant superintend- 
ents, and technical expeits are necessarily m the plant longer 
than anyone else, and their long hours of continuous apphcation 
contii^ute not a little to an ovei-fatigue which dulls the fine 
edge of their executive capacity 

Hours of Work per Day —That determmation of the number 
of hours of work pei day is not based on purely scientific con- 
sideiations may be judged from the wide divergence m prac- 
tice While the 12-hour day still persists m a few continuous 
industries, the 10-houi day is retained by others The 9-hour 
day lb still widely used m many plants, and the 8-hour day is 
constantly gaming momentum m the industries where labor 
oiganuation had not heietofoie enforced it ^ In the industries 
whole laboi unions aie strong, the 7-hour day is in certam cases 
in actuality and the 6-houi day a demand 
On the whole the evidence tends to show that undei present 
conditions m most industries an 8-hour day results in a high, 
if not the lughest, productivity A moderate amount of le sure 
IS thus obtained, the plant is m operation during the daylight 
hours nearly the year through*, the weekly output has been 
shown in weU-managed plants not only not to decrease, but 
actually to increase, m a reduction from 9 to 8 hours 

iThe National Bureau of Economic Research estimated m 1^2 the 
average hours pei week at 50 3 when every type of industry is considered 
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Maintaining the Output —H oik \(> i, so imuh stuss has been 
laid upon the 1 ict of uduttion of output with inj fuitlu i itduc- 
tion of horns, that it is (ssmli il to point out th it the nunibei of 
houis woiked is only one of ni in> f ictois ilit i ting the imount of 
output, and m nine f ictones out of ten maiJii all of the othci 
factois we ai/iiitj out fo) (oind/o/i ''the (oiiipl(\ loots of cfli- 
ciency aie indeed so mficciueiith uiuleistood, in ih/ed, and con- 
trolled thit one of the most istiite of Imuiiti’s iiuchinical 
engineeis elaiostobecjuotcd as siting that “with pi eduction sim- 
plified and powci utih/ed to its fullest e ip xc ity, w e could pi obably 
pioduce all wo wini in less th m b houis 1 'a cn illowmg foi a 
degiee of ihetoiic in these sentences fiom i piomment engineei, 
they point amoial to which ill stuelcnts of the sen nee of m inage- 
ment can it once subseiihe Iiulecd, iiiothe i e iiginoe i says that 
oil! melustiy lUiis oidiiuiilj it iboiit 10 pei eeuit efficiency, 
because of incoinpoti'iicj in tictoi> iiiiin igeine lit '1 he point is 
that managcis hive usuiillv foiinel themselves iblo by bettei 
methods to cope successfully with euitiihnents in woiking times 
which weie at fiist eleciicel is ume isonable Iheicfoie, in 
favoiing a hbeial policy in the leehiction of houis, we aic deal 
that no coriesponelmg leductiem in output will icsult, it managers 
and men aie togcthei making the best possible use of tlie 
equipment 

Iheie is, of couise, a point below which n i eduction of hours 
would affect output iclvcisely, but th it point is not yet i cached in 
practice, and meanwhile the pitssuic of oiguii/ed Ixboi and 
legislative enactment for i shoitei woikmg week supplies a 
needed stimulus to managcis to take then admmistiativo icspon- 
sibility seiiously 

Wheic objutioiis to the shoi teaiiiig of houis come fiom the 
woikeis themselves, the icason in almost eveiy ( asi' is lelue t nice 
to have income cm tailed Reductions in winking houis which 
do not simultaneously piovide an ini lease in pay i itc's to keep 
the weekly income intact are a doubtful boon U siially, ho wcvei , 
the change m hours is accompanied by an equivilent wage late 
increase ^ 

^ PocAKOV, Walter N , m “The Great Change," by Wood, C W , pp 
100-111 

’ “The Twelve-hour Shift in Industry," by The Committee on Work 
Periods m Continuous Industry of the Federated Amcncan Engmecrmg 
Societies, p 214, states 
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Hours of Work per Week — In practice the 8-houi day results 
m a 44-hour week wherevei the workers are strong enough to 
pi ess then claim foi the Saturday half-holiday This arrange- 
ment of worlong houis is gaimng wider and widei acceptance 
The value of the half-hohday is felt to be gieat wherever it is 
adopted, since it provides a contmuous period of week-end respite, 
which IS physiologically and socially valuable 

Indeed, the use of a 40-houi week in which woik runs 8 hours 
a day foi 5 days is gaming giound Originally adopted in some 
coipoiations as a summer pohey, its adoption as a year-round 
measuie has made impiessive headway ^ The benefits of a 2-day 
holiday to management and men alike aie recognized Machme 
and plant maintenance is better handled undei this arrangement, 
less heat is required, the short and relatively unproductive 
Saturday is eliminated, the workers are able to have gardens and 
do more work for themselves around the house 
The 6-hour Day — The movement for a 6-hour day began 
in earnest m this country with its endorsement by the American 
Fedeiation of Labor at its 1919 convention In England this 
shorter day has already been advocated by a prominent soap 
manufactuiei He has said 

Modem conditions of pioduction requiring costly plant, maehineiy, 
and factoiy buildings make it obvious that such division of the 24 houis 
"In chanpng to thiee shifts, hoiiily wage rates aie most commonly 
itKioiscd about 20 or 25 pei cent 

“If wages aie lapidly nsmg, the increase may be 60 per cent (makmg 
dally earnings for 8 houis equal to those previously paid foi 12 hours) 
But only part of this mciease should be attributed to the shoitenmg of houis 
If wages aic going dovn, oi if theie is unemployment, the day may be 
reduced to 8 hours and the hourly lates left unchanged In general, mdus- 
tries which are newly on three shifts pay somewhat higher hourly rates than 
they would pay if they veio on two shifts 

“In the long run plants which remain on 12 houis are compelled to 
pay substantially as high lates per hour, that is 50 per cent more per day, 
as their neighbor's which aie on 8-hoiir shifts ” 

‘ The Merchants’ Association of New York reported m 1923 that out of 
foity manufactureis replying to a questionnaire regarding expeiience with a 
5-day week “ thi ee repoi ted that they had used it only as a summer plan and 
three only as a slack peiiod plan Among the thirty-four who had tried 
It out as a permanent all-year-round plan, sixteen expressed themselves 
as well pleased with the results, fifteen were strongly opposed to it, two were 
in favor of it only when opeiatmg on a weekly schedule of 48 houis oi less, 
and one took a neutral attitude ” 
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iimsfc be madi is will (whiKI utili/iiif;; tin nicthuiK il iitilifiLs to tluir 
utmost cap m) istogit islii;?! in uutimt fioiii ])1 iiit, m u liiiu 13 , 
uul meth iiiK il utilities ispossilili) t< ml to 11 In m tin humiudtuuut 
fiomfitiKue Onh'^ 1)3 so (loiiu!; i in \m mlmi to i miuunum ill 03 ( 1 - 
lu id ch iigis foi intiipst, d < ])!( 1 1 ition, lud nut, (It 

It IS oliMous tiom tlu ibinc that 3\litn oui iuod( iinndu-ti us in 11111 
(111 a loss fitiguing sjdpiii ot s 13 ^ two shifts ( k li ol Id houis 3\ith 
hilf 111 holu off foi iiicils (miking t> woikuig houis 111 ill pii (I13), 
tlu ilheieiiit of tlm 3MJik(i 1)3 thus uoidiiig 1 itigiit ( 111 be huh ised 
1)3 it le ist si pi 1 cent , iiid eoiisciiueiith th it is iiiiu h woik t in ii adily 
be done in 0 3 \oikiiig houis is iiiidei puspnt (uiiditioiis is done m S 
But 111 idditioii to till abiliti ot tlu (iiii)lo3(( to jiiodiui as lug m out- 
]iut in 0 houis ns IS 11033' ]ii()tlii(( d 111 b, tile H 33 ouldb( tlu iddid uh sii- 
t ig( tint 1h( pi lilt, iiuK him 13 (t( , 33 oiild be luiiiiing loi ")0 pi 1 Knit, 
longd timi, 31/, 12 houis iiistcid of S, iihuh luniiinvi; of niuhinoiy 
33 mild i ediu c tlu 03tih( id ih iigis inopoitioii iteh aiidiiuiiasi tlu out- 
put tnoiinously i 

The 'irguineiits foi 3vli it, 111 ly sioni it lust to bo i di islii 
chuige deseive cuicful exniimitinn Loid 1 oioiliuliiu sju iks, 
of com sc, fiom the point of \iC3\ of 1 eoiitinuous industiy (soip- 
manufactunng) when he b lys 

Wi iiiiist liaie a 0 houi iMiikiiig dij foi nun uid 3\onun ind by 
nil uis of O-houi shifts 3 \e iiiust 3301 k oui 111 leluiiiiy 12, IS, 01 e 3 (n 2i 
houis 

The u&G of tivo shifts of b liotiis 33 0uld me in i 50 pei (cnt 
gieatei utilization of pi uit th 111 is iio3v soturt d ou the 8-houi d ly 
This would mein lediuid ovtihoid ind fixed (huges This 
ih not said by 3viy of idvoi ny of immedute uloption of tlu (i- 
hom day It is s iid simply in i xpl ination of the possible v dues 
of a movement whuh, while it may Im wuh h' opposi d as econom- 
ically unsound 01 impossible, should jad, lu lUKhnslood is Ihe 
soboi business pioposil of i sucecssful manut utuui 

Overtime Work — The evils of i policy whicli dohbeiatcly 
encouiages overtime woik iie giavc 'ihe fact of ovtitime tends 
to lessen the working pice m the normil houis, it inci cases 

‘ “Inclustnil Health and Efficiencv,” Reprint of Final Re-pnrt of Bntisli 
Health of Munition Woikcra’ Committee, U & Bureau of Laboi Statistiis, 
Bull 249, p 83 

“Lord Levbuhucmi. , “The Si\-houi Day and Other Industrial Ques- 
tions,” p 16 For a eiieful statement by him to his bmud of diiei tors as 
to the arrangement of houis undei the G-hour shifts, see U S Bureau of 
Labor Statistics, Monthly Laboi Renew, vol 9, pp 100-lGl, July, 1919 
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fatiguCj and thus tends to emphasize all the consequences of 
f itigue — uiogulai attendance, sickness, physical debility When 
long puisued, it tends to increase labor turnover and to stimulate 
uniest, and finally, it tends to inciease the unit cost of the prod- 
uct, both by slowing the pace and by requiring m many cases 
a highei rate pei houi for overtime work ^ Consequently, there 
should be a iigid limit to the number of overtime houis of work 
pel day and per week Certam carefully drawn collective agree- 
ments alieady contain clauses regulating overtime, and theie is 
good reason foi including such provisions in all labor contiacts 
One agreement says, for example, that “overtime work shall be 
limited to G hours m any 1 week and IJ.'^ hours m any 1 day 
The leason foi allowing this relatively wide maigm hes in the 
fact of the seasonality of the industry in question 

Night Work — Night work has normally no justification out- 
side of the essentially continuous industries In these cases the 
tendency is all in the direction of three 8-houi shifts, which 
reduces somewhat the hardships involved ® The deleterious 
effects of night woik can apparently be further lessened by rotat- 
ing the workeis on the several shifts at some agreed interval 
Althou^^li this distiibutes the night work over the entire force 
and gives to all a reasonable amount of time m which the normal 
houis of work, play, and sleep can be observed, it does involve 

1 Sec FLORENcr, P Sabqant, “Economics of Fatigue and Unrest, p 
232, wheiG m one case he found the late of pay in lelation to customary 
output to bo not one and-one half times the usual rate, but two and-three- 
quarter tunes, because of the falling off m production 

= Agi cement in Diess and Waist Industry in New Yoik City, as quoted in 
the U 8 Buiiau of Laboi btatistics, Monthly Labor Remew, vol 8, pp 
1559-1560, June, 1019 The justification for “time-and-a-fiaU” oi double 
piij 18 in the effectiveness of the penalty it presents agamst excessive overtime 
woik 

3 “The iVelve-houi Shift m Industry,” by The Committee on Work 
Periods in Continuous Industry of the Federated American Engmoeung 
Societies, pp 212-213 states 

“It IS impossilile to give average quantitative lesulta for any industry 
lu which a majoiity of the plants have changed to a three shift basis of 
opeiation, but evidence is available to show what is attainable undei good 
management and when the cooperation of labor has been seemed 

“The report shows that m practically every majoi continuous industry 
there are plants which have mcreased the quantity of pioduction per man 
up to as much as 26 per cent In a few exceptional cases the mcieaae has 
been much higher ” 
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i peiiodic joxdjustmcnt of Iniiig li ibits, mIucIi is found to bo 
taxing 

The physiologR il objet tions to night \\ oi k sliould be kept 
cleaily in mind It is. tlu usinl tistiinony tint iindci night 
woik (1) the woikei gitb less bleep thin ho needs, (2) he woiks 
less effectively in the only moiiuug houis — d to f a in — because 
the bodily vitality is then at its lowest point in the ontiio 24 
hours, (3) the lunch peiiod is usualH shoit, ind the f actoiy f icih- 
ties for pioviding a hot lunch aie not ilw i\ s opei iting dining the 
night, (4) little woik is done duiing the list houi of the night 
sluft in the eases wheic the shift is omi 8 houis long ^ 

Sunday Work — The commandment th it on six da>s man and 
his helpeis shall labor, but on tin seiciith diy thoj should lest, 
has its sound foundation in hum in phisiologj Lho Isuglish 
vvai studies of houis and output stite then conclusions clonly 
as follows 

At the coimnoncemeiit of the W u , .8imcltii lahot , < sjh ( lallv foi iiieii, 
was widely adopted ui the hoiio of iiuii ising oulimt llu ciiduue, 
howevoi, pioi es com lusivcly that buiului 1 iboi is uniHipul u , urn coiioiii- 
ical, and not pioduttne of iniu iseil output ^\Iltle .Sumlaj 

laboi becomes neccssarx, arriingi mints should he made b\ a system of 
rehef shifts that no individual ivoikcr is emjilojcd moio thin si\ dajs 
in the week 

The demands of civilization foi continuous service m hotels 
and restaurants, tianspoitation and telephone lines, the pui- 
veyang of news, pciishable food pioducts, etc, nuke Sunday 
woik today a necessity foi hundieds of thousands of woikcis 
In some compinies this condition is met by one day of icst in 
fifteen This is an unsatisfaitmy exptdient foi thi woikei and 
it does not meet the physiological demand foi K'gulai peiiods 
of rest Employers m these industries, as well as (onsumeis, 
iPLonrNcn, P SAHoANr, la “Lconoinics of Iiiligup and Unu st/' p fid, 
says 

"Work at night, with its icvprsal of habits, nnditsaitduialilhumnation, 
IS usually, though not univtisally, found ussocuiUd with a hight'i aocideiit 
rate Tlie compaiativo output at niglit depends on the me tliod of woiking 
night shifts If the shifts rotate, i e , if men or women woik night and day 
for alternate peiiods, little difference is found, at any lati , in light repetition 
work Continuom night shifts, however, may bung with them a marked 
decrease m output, particularly m the ease of women Here the suspicion 
enters that women woikers engage in domosUc duties during the day ’ 

2 "Industrial Health and Efficient y,” op nl , p 2'55 
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iinifat come to leah/ic that the wage chaige foi a laige enough staff 
of woikcib so that each one can have at least one full day off m seven, 
lb T, piopei and economical part of the operating cost 
Holidays — Satuiday lialf-hohdays are bemg constantly ex- 
tended, and at least duiing the four summer months aie widely 
gi anted All day Saturday, especially durmg the summer, is 
gi anted m many department stores and in an increasing number 
of factoiies 

In wiitten collective bargams the pubhc holidays which aie 
to be observed ai e usually named This is the most satisfactory 
policy, since otherwise it often happens that in each individual 
company the gianting of a hohday depends upon the amount of 
business m piospect, and no decision is reached until a few days 
befoie the holiday It is now true in most of the Eastern states 
that a state oi national holiday is observed m each of 10 oi 11 
months of the yeai The adoption of this 1 day off a month 
(especially wheie it can be added into the week-end peiiod) is 
desiiable fiom the human and production points of view 
The woikers, lefreshed and more vigoious, unconsciously start work 
on a highei level of speed and maintain that level permanently, whereas 
a leductiMi of hours unaccompanied by a hohday, r e , by a chance of 
biealving through settled habits of woik, is generally very much slower m 
conducing to the desued leaction ' 

In the same report there are the followmg valuable sentences 
The committees desiie especially to emphasire the need for gmng 
pel iodic holidays to membei s of the management and to foremen They 
cumot take odd days off like the oidinaiy woiker, and cases of tempo - 
1 uy bieakdown have been regiettably common 
An observance of all the legal holidays thus has its benefits 
for executives as well as for manual workers 

Vacations —Granting a regular annual vacation with pay to 
manual workers is gradually extending m this country Many 
companies give vacations to salaried workers, but managerial 
thmlang about the conditions of wage earners only recently has 
been sufficiently in scientific and physiological terms to bring the 
annual rest period for manual workers mto use on any con- 
siderable scale 

A liberal vacation pohey does, of course, presuppose a iairly 
stable workmg force, m which the labor turnover is small and 
1 “Industrial Health and Efficiency,” op at p 91 
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confined to i ''in dl pciccnt igt of tho woiktis, ind suth a condi- 
tion of stibilitv his not in the pist bee n i fioiiiicnt eh iiiictoiistic 
of Aiiiciicin industiics Nm\ tint inoio uid inoic pi ints ln,Ac 
taken steps to icducc tiiino\ci ind cicati i piinuncnt body 
of woikcis animated bi good yill, the piobhiii of \ icitions is 
leceiving yidespicul attiiition Tiuhid, tbcmedfoi i complete 
icst fiom industiiil woik foi at kist tivo wetks i veai glows as 
the sti am of mdiisti i al ble iiici eases I hei e c\istb tod ay i sf i lous 
combination of neivous inxiety ibout woik and Inchhood, speed 
of woik, noise, and icpetitioii of noik it jobs in yhith the workei 
finds little to mteiest him '’Ibis sti im must be offset, if theie is 
not to be detciioi ition of vitilitv ind poisonahtt llie physio- 
logic il leasons foi anmi il i ic itions glowing out of industiul 
(onditioiis dibtnutlv uiifuoi iblt lo ihc Ininiin nouous system 
lie theioioic cogent It is mtdrsting to know tint uimul 
vicitioiis ai( coinpulsoi> In 1 u\ m Vuslii i, fiinl uid, Pol ind, and 
Ilussin, and lie tluoughout h uiopc embodied us one of the tciins 
111 collcftive b iiguiis ivitli liboi unions ‘ 

Iiiteiestingf lets about piescnt i le itum polities iie disclosod m 
seieial leccnt studies is follows One oig 1111 / ition finds that of 
lh3 nmnufactuicis studied 10 gi intetl y ic itions wiith pay - 
The New Yoik Stite Depaitmeiit of J dioi fiiuls tint out of 1500 
fii ms 9 pel cent had no vacation pohej , 22 pei cent gai 0 them onl j 
to office employees, 50 pci cent moie extended them to office 
woikeis and foicmen, md tho balanee, 01 IS pei cent, g ivc them 
to all types of woikcis They found, howevii, tint in half of 
the comp linos employing piece woikcis, tint wane exclude cl f 10 m 
the plan They found also that vac itions wcie much moie 
picvalcnt 111 laigo pliiits than in sni'ill ones, ind oc eui m cc itain 
selected mdustiies rafhei thin being geneuilly distuliutecP 
One authoiil itivo suivey (in 1024) showed th it 10 out of 106 
cntei puses studied gave m inii il woikcis vat al ions with piy, 20 
gave vacations without pay 

I tiler Labor RLmew, y) 10, Tanuiiv, 1025 

lias luimbei includes, among others, tlic Aineiann Multigi aph Co, 
Cnitci’s Ink Co , Goodjoai lire & Rubber Co , Huyloi’s, Libiiuy Bureau, 
Joseph & Peiss Co , National Cash Register Co , Sears Roebuck & Co , 
Studebaker Coip , ote ” From Puan, Ghace, “Vaiations with Pay foi 
Factory Workers,” published under the auspices of the Consumers’ League 
of Eastern Pennsylvania, Philadelpliia, May, 1921 

’“Vacation Policies in Mamif.icturmg Industnes,” New York State 
Depaitment of Laboi, Special Bull 138, July, 1025 
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Seveial types of vacation plans are now found 

Ihe most common is to give a flat-time vacation, usually one week in 
duiation, to all omplo5.ees who have been continuously in the employ- 
ment ot the film foi a set minimum length of time, most fiequently one 
ycai Employees n ho have been temporarily laid off on account of lack 
at woik, 01 who have been out because of any prolonged sickness or any 
other legi tim ate 1 eason , are considered continuously employed Another 
common ti pe of vacation is one graduated m length according to the 
\ears of sen ice A thud and less fiequently employed method is to 
make the vacation a foim of attendance bonus, either giving a flat time 
vacation but graduating the pay accoidmg to the attendance of the 
noikei, 01 giaduatmg the length of the paid vacation accoidmg to the 
attendance The fouith plan is that of the vacation club This is a 
thnft scheme The employee pays weekly oi bimonthly a ceitam 
sum into the vacation club Cuneiit interest lates are paid on saiings 
In the summer, when vieations aie gianted, the employee diaws his 
d( posits uid mtei ests and i cceives fi ora the company the \ acation bonus 
appioMinatiiig in amount the total of his savings A fifth vacation 
]ilan IS in substance a bonus foi letiumng to woik foi the company aftei 
the vacation peiiod * 

A devqjopment of recent ongin which gives eveiy indication of 
spieaduig is the inclusion of provisions for vacations with pay 
m local collective agreements Eleven trade unions have 
repoited such provisions in ovei fifty locahties 
Some films have used vacations as a leward foi regulai attend- 
ance or some other “good behavior/’ others vary the length of 
the vacation v'lth the length of service Still otliers shut down 
the plant foi ten days or two weeks in a period including the 
Fouith of July 01 Labor Day, and overhaul machinery or take 
, stock Concerns in this last group do not usually pay wages dur- 
ing the shutdown There are also self-determined vacations 
which aie usually more prevalent in small-town plants than in 
city factoiies Often the workers leave foi the summer to work 
on the farms oi at summer hotels This change of work may be 
almost as beneficial from a physiological point of view as a com- 
plete rest But the woiker has no certainty of reemployment, 
and the factory is meanwhile m an uncertam state about its 
summei labor supply 

A dehbeiate vacation policy foi all workers who have been with 
the company over eight months seems to us the desirable standai d 
‘ Pugh, Grace, “Vacations with Pay foi Factory Workers,” op c^t 
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pi icticc foi the immocli itc futiiio in f utoiiOb, ofhcps, iiid stoics 
This holld■l,^ should b( with paii, with pivmcnt in idvuicc of at 
Iciht hdf the vioxtion silu\, in oidti tint the w'Oikei may 
hnance i leil change of locition 'two weeks is the minimum 
peiiod m which inj thoiough phjsu il leeupei ition cm tike 
place, inel i longei time would be piefei ible It is dosiiible to 
giant employees who hue been in scivice longei thin 2 oi 3 
'1 eai b a longei holiday To m xke the v icdtion i coiit ingent of 
“good behavioi," or to have it in foiec onl> aftei 5 ye ns’ employ- 
ment, IS like making sleep oi thicc minis a day i lewaid In 
loidity ill aic demindeel by the dictites of bound hygiene 
The fcdeial govi i nment’s policy of i month’s xaeition a yeni, 
which ipplies to ill its woikiis in the ei\il seiviet intluding the 
nnmial wmikeis, may seem iindiilv libeuil Yii it is an onlight- 
onecl uid human policy, winch lollectb m impiovid health, woik, 
ind good wall 

Objection may f uily be uiged that some woikc is do not know 
how to use i vicitioii, tint they simpl'v sit iiuund tluni own 
homes, get no ically beneheial chirigc, oi e\tu nuj cam e\tii 
money outside I his objection miy hive fence in tlioso c ises 
wdicie the vacition hibit is not foimed, uiilcsb some noiibcious 
effoit IS made to get the emjiloyee inteiosted m in outing Ijbi- 
faure, like money, is something which one who is customaiily 
without it h IS to learn how to use wisely Also, in the absence 
of legulai swing plans, mmy manual w'oikeis hive not the 
savings on which to di iw to pay foi i liip foi thomsolvcs and 
families, and they do not know whi le to go 

The company which sees the human bene Ids of an est iblished 
vac itioii policy foi ill employees Hhould at least dm mg the hist 
few yeaib of the adoption of the iiohcy hclji its emjilojets by 
vigorously cucouiagmg savings and by inaint lining (oi coopc i it- 
iiig in the conduct of) a vacation biueiiu which will know ill 
about faics, boat cling houses, camping facilities, and jniees at 
the available country oi seisiile icsoits Iheie is i degree of 
inertia to be overcome m getting the family oi inchvidu il who is 
unaccustomed to a vacation to go to the country or shore, which 
should be fully reckoned with m advance, but which it is well 
worth the effort to overcome ^ 

I Gray, Gbohgb W , “Vacations for the Factory,’’ m Business Magazine, 
pp 41-42, says 

“In one Chicago factory the employment manager has established a 
vacation bureau He has assembled catalogs and booklets from the various 
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Length of Working Periods —The adoption of the 8-houi day 
usually solves automatically the difficulty of the too-long woiking 
peiiod, since 4 horns of woik are done m the moimng and 4 in 
the afternoon It is now faiily well established that 5 hours of 
uniiiteiiupted woik is too long a peiiod m which to try to sustain 
pioduction at the maximum The 4-hour peiiod normally is 
not oveifatigumg Yet eveiy job requires study to see, from 
the pioduction standpoint, what is the best length of unmter- 
rupted woik peiiod Theie is evidence to show that fiequently 
within the 4-hoiii peiiod a rest peiiod can profitably be 
intioducod, at least at certain jobs 

The Noon Hour — In addition to bringing the benefit of a 
bhoitencd woik peiiod, the 8-liour day has also tended to increase 
the doubtfully hygienic piactice of the half-houi lunch period 
It IS tiuo that woikcis are often anxious to eat quickly in order 
to have the woiking day fimsh as early as possible, but there are 
physiological factois which, out of consideration foi the long- 
time well-being of the woikers, should be given weight It is 
cleaily impossible for the human stomach to bung the amount 
of food which should be taken at the noon meal to a state of 
sufficient; digestion m 30 mmutes to make it healthful for the 
woiker to retuin at once to work, and thus diaw the blood supply 
fiom the stomach where it is needed to further the processes 
of digestion, forty-five minutes is the shortest tune which should 
be taken The unhealthy tendency today to eat rapidly is suffi- 
ciently widespread to need no such encouiagement as the half- 
hour lunch interval brings Ideally, a full 30 minutes should 


1 caorts, camps, hotc la, and other neai-by vacation places He has collected 
tables of lates, railioad maps, and time-tables, and all the necessary data for 
planning a vacation — whethei it be on a farm, at a lakeshore hotel, oi m a 
fishing camp In the late spiing he begins to post circulars and announce- 
ments on the factoiy bulletin boaids, and fiom sprmg until midsummer ho 
spends much of Ins time oonsultmg the various workeis who come to him 
for help in planning their lecreation Sometimes an employee will say, 
“I’ve got just $25 to spend on my vacation Where can I get the most for 
my money?” The managei has a folder labeled ‘$25 Vacations,’ and fiom 
its contents he easily plans a satisfactory two weeks for the applicant Ho 
mamtams, also, a directory of attractions m and around Chicago, and foi 
the vacationists who are unable to leave the city this hst of mterestmg 
places to visit, places for a day’s picnic or a week end outmg, little-knou n 
atti actions that are mteiestmg, near-by, and not expensive has proved a big 
help Other companies go even farthei and provide the places for vacations ” 
1 See “Industual Health and Efficiency,” op caf, p 90 
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be given i() tiling ind 30 inimib ‘i moii It) idaMtion It 
is iisiiilly touiul tint il ttuikds hm souu plut to go besides 
the shop dooi-stip md some thing to do lu sides sit on uiiLoni- 
foitable benches, they ut hss uhut uit to give 4") oi bO minutes 
to the noon leccss Ihe stoinuh, it should lu umenibtied, is 
a. vitil pint of the physic o-tlumie'il engine ” wheh ein be 
pieimtuielj vvoin out ind put Itmpoi iiil-v out of business by 
oveivvoik undei impiopei. eonditions To uquiie it to hnish 
it& vvoik while the bodj is othciwisc cngiged in physual 1 iboi is 
too seveie a demand 

Decision ibout the actual hint h-lioiu polity in anj given phnt 
must, liovvcvei, be made with its lot d conditions m view If 
tlieie aie not eonvciiiout uiel uleqiute lunch loonis, oi if the 
woikeis unwisely iic being illowcd to c it in the shop with 
nowheie to go aftei disposing ol the u little ji ic kt 1 of lunc h, theic is 
some loason in then elem uul to get to woik ig nn uitl get iw ly 

Rest Periods — A lest penod is v icguhu, conceited, ind 
loquiicd pause in the vvoik iietiyity The puiposi' ol its intio- 
cluction IS to picseivc the clfiticiuy ol the woikois ‘ tliiough 
lecluction of tempoiaiy fatigue and pievcntion of euniulitivc 
fatigue”^ Industiy alieady has a gi owing body of ev^euence 
with lest periods, and they aie found to be most do uly of advan- 
tage m the following types of woik 

Occupations monotonous in cliaiaetei oi icfiuning iiiolongecl md 
intense concentiation of attention 

Oceupations cnfoicing either a contimions siUmg oi a (ontinuous 
standing postuii 

Occupations involving seveio jilijsit d c \( ition 

Occupations exposing the woikeis to cvtieme heal ol gusts oi oHier 
unfavoiable ventilating auaugeiiicnts 

It fiequontly has been tiue that icst peiiods have been intio- 
duced and continued because, is one man igei puts it, it is “com- 
mon sense ” 

Wg believe, that it is self-evident that a few minutes m the middle of 
the moinmg and m the middle of the afternoon devoted to lelaxationand 

1 See “Rest Peiiods foi Industrial Workeis,” Reacmch Repoit, 13, of the 
National Induatiial Confeiencc Boaid, Boston, 1919 We aie mdebtod to 
this study for much of the matter m this section 

“ “ Rest Penods for Industnul Workers, 'op at , p 9 
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to exeidSGs, which will stiaightcn out the cramped bones and muscles 
of woikeis have beneficial losults m eveiy way ‘ 

Moie leasonecl 'iigurnents have also been advanced by 
employei s who have studied the results of this pohey closely It 
IS claimed, for example, that rest peuods show a beneficial 
efiect on quantity and quality of work done Quantity may be 
incieascd because of a spuit immediately preceding or follow- 
ing the lest peiiod, oi because of the gi eater energy which it is 
possible to summon throughout the workmg period 

I considei icst peuods at ceitain times of the day as absolutely neces- 
sary to secuie a leasoiiable amount of human effoit from the individual 
woikei Wo find that we can do more and better work with fewer 
employees by this method 

A 10-inmute bicak in the middle of the morning and afternoon spells, 
duung winch the opeiatives remain at their machmes, but take tea oi 
othoi mitiimont bi ought them by boys oi by tiavehng canteens, has been 
found a valuable aid to output in some munition plants ’ 

llie lesiilts of the expeiiments desciibed m this lepoit suggest that 
monotonous activities of the type undei consideration cause a considei- 
ablo 1 eduction m output, which is most appaient about the middle of 
the spell'of woik This leduction can be avoided to a ceitain extent 
by the intioductioii of a rest pause of 15 minutes duration half-way 
through the spell, and such a pause is slightly more effective than two 
1 ests of 7 ’ i minutes each, introduced at mteivals of 50 minutes Theie 
IS ail inciease in output not only aftei the rest, but also befoie the pause 
takes place The incieascd output due to the introduction of rest 
pauses may not be due onlytoa leductionin the number and duration of 
ad\pntitious lests in the continuous woik senes, but also to an increase 
in the late of woiking ^ 

Quality, likewise, may be improved because the worker’s 
poweis of attention, peicoption, and mampulation are kept keen 
thiough an occasional rest 

Tliat a biief lest would be conducive to bettei woik m occupations 
m-volvmg such concentration as pioofieadmg, bookkeepmg, oi close 
inspection seems almost self-evident ' 

1 “ Rest Peuods for Industrial Woikers,” op cit , p 43 
a “Rest Peuods foi Industrial Woikers,” op cjJ, p 20 
3 “Industrial Health and Efficiency,” op ad, p 

^ “ Two Studies on Rest Pauses m Industry,” Eepmt 25, p 34, of the 
Industrial Fatigue Research Board, London 

“ “Rest Periods for Industrial Workers,” op ad,p 26 
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The length of the itst inteivals and the distnbution of them 
thiough the woiLing hems aie subjects foi expeiimentation^ 
Doctoi Mayo lecounts one o\peiicncc is follows 

Oui findings woie that the conditions of noik involved a consideinblo 
dcgioc of postiual fatigue This fatigue -was coinphcated and iiitieiscd 
bj an almost univcisil incidence of pessiiiustic icioiy loicintdj tins, 
tlie managoinent introduced lest-piuscs, foui in a 10-lioui cl n , lu mIucIi 
the iiicniieic asked to lie don ii and neie instiuctccl in the best method of 
1 ela\ition Since the institution of this sj stem, the 1 iboi tuinoi ci h is 
bee OHIO negligible, the ci idi nec of gcnci il pessiniisni ha\ c diminished oi 
disajipcaiecl, and the pioductuity of the depaitracnt has incieisod by 
appioMinatcly 15 per tent 

On the othei hand, the usual practice, whoie woik is less 
aiduous and an 8-houi day is m foice, is a pcuocl in the niiddlo of 
the moining of 10 oi 15 minutes, and a siniilai it'spite m the middle 
of the afternoon 

Questions often ause about the use of this mteival Some 
plants leave the woikcis to themselves, and it is undei stood that 
they shall use the tune to get drinking water, walk aiound, and 
use the toilets A few plants wheie the Moik is sedent'iiy have 
settmg-up exeieiscs foi 5 inmutos, selected woikeis aie tiained 
in the setting-up dull, and they lead the dull m then own depait- 
ments Windows are opened, and eveiyone is oncouiaged to 
get the most complete possible physic il change Other plants 
encomagethe takmgof asmall lunchat thistime Piovided that 
wholesome food like milk, sweet chocol itc, oi sandwiches is taken, 
this IS sound piactice, and should bo encouiaged, espcei illy m 

1 Mil ns, rnAnens b, Dnoetoi of flio Natioiinl liistituti of Imhistnnl 
Psjihology of Guilt Biitiiin, "Iho btuely of tntigui,’ m J VitMinnel 
licienrth, \o\ I, No 0, pp 3 Jnmmij, 1025, states 

"In luiothei expeiinieiit an meieafio of o\ei M pei eenl in output was 
obtained by the inUoduetion of a 15-niiuute interval in the moimng anil the 
afternoon, which the woikera, engaged m anothei factory on the same woik 
as that referred to, spent mainly in a change of work, not mow ly m rest 
They spent the pause in collecting matciials, a task which had been pie- 
viously Gained out partly durmg the first few minutes of each morning’s 
work, partly distributed megulaily throughout the reinamdoi of the day 
The output curve showed an enormous improvement m foim as well as in 
height ” 

’ Mayo, Elton, “The Basis of Industiial Psychology,” m BuU of the 
Taylor Society, vol 0, No 6, p 266, December, 1924 
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the morning mteival when many workers have taken a break- 
fast insufficient to eneigize them until noon 

Ihe important pimciple to apply is that the workers should be 
encouraged to do somethmg in the lest period which bimgs a real 
change in position, muscular action, and blood pressure 

The admimstiation ot rest penods is not without its difficulties 
Some employeis object that there are types of woik at which the 
workei can normally rest between the times when the job reqmies 
attention Whether this is true or not is easily established by 
job analysis, and where it is true, the need foi a lest period is 
minimized At other types of work it is claimed that the period 
of lest would naturally follow the completion of ceitain parts of 
the piocess which occurs at uregulai times, and that it has 
necessaiily to be mteimittent Where this is the case, obviously 
the time of lest should be accommodated to the natuie of the 

WOlk 

Certain objections that may arise at the installation of rest 
periods depend for their satisfactory handhng largely upon the 
management's attitude and the shop moialc For example, 
woi leers may prefer to have no rest periods but a shorter working 
day This is a natural position, even if the day is 8 hours long 
or less, but it is an objection that the management can usually 
meet with ease if it is m the habit of confeirmg with its woikers 
and explammg the leason for usmg rest periods Again, theie 
may be danger that at first it will take the shop a long time to 
settle down after the period is over, or that the machine oi mate- 
rial has again to be made leady to use when the woiker returns 
aftei an mteiruption of the process Neither of these difficulties, 
howevei, prove impossible to meet, undei special manufacturing 
conditions rest penods can be dovetailed oi taken by groups in 
lotation 

There is also the piece worker’s possible objection— occasioned 
if output and, therefore, earnmgs are even shghtly reduced when 
rest periods are mtioduced If it should reaUy m a few cases 
piove true that the earnmgs of piece workers suffer a permanent 
reduction, this situation might be met by a shght alteration of 
the rates, which will give the worker as much as he earned before 
For the piece worker is m many cases more in need of the mteival 
than the day worker 

In conclusion, it may be said safely that the use of rest penods, 
even when no positive effect on output is demonstrable, is a 
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commciuhbk ind pliysiolagu allj uisc piccaution at most jobb 
Vs to tin lingth uid distiibution of the pciiodb, howovei, it ib 
iniposbible to gciicialue 

Hours and Working Periods for Women Workers and Chil- 
dren — Consulci ition toi the he ilth and intcgiity of the ince has 
led to the giadiiil adoption of legislative ic&tiictions upon the 
w 01 king houis of women and childicn, which do not apply to 
uion It lb not neces&aiy to lecitc what those le&tiietions aiein 
ckt 111 01 \\h it specihc legul itioiib each state has It i& impoitant 
to undei stand, howcvei, tint the enlightened conscience ot the 
commumty Ins leached i stage whcie the following standaids 
11 ( legiidcd ibtsbontiil 

Ihcie should be no night woik foi women, oi foi children 
(uiulci sixteen yens of igo), th it is, ivoik ittci lU o’clock in the 
evening oi befoio (> m the moining 

Theie should be no moie thin 18 houis of vvoik pti week foi 
Mohien xnd ehihlion, iiid less is desii ible I his iua\mium hguie 
should bo in elusive of all ovi itime 

Childicn undci fouitccn mil piifiiibly undei sixteen should 
not bo allowed to engage m industiiil, coiiimeicial, oi mei can tile 

WOl k It 

Theie should usually lie a full houi off at noon 
Iheie should be a lest peiiod of at least 10 minutes in the middle 
of the moinmg and the afternoon 

Piegnant women should not be employed foi at least 8 weeks 
pieieding and following ehildbiitli 
I ' 01 all women and giil woikeis, 1 day a month might well 
lie illowcd off with pay, the day to be taken at the woilvci's 
disci ction 

Oigani/(d opposition to icgulativo piovisions foi women ig 
now voiced by ceitam womin’s oi gam/ itions, which take the 
view that such icgiilation lesnlts in an invidious disci imination 
in the competition foi jobs between men and women This view, 
howevei, seems still to be considered ultia-feminist by many, 
and lacking m realism as to the physiological limitations under 
which women woik In consequence, the repeal of existing 
statutes oi long delay in the passage of additional legislation 
designed to incorporate the above standards mto law seems both 
unhkely and unwise 

Conclusion — Smee this is a subject upon which actual piactices 
are necessarily dictated by a combination of pi odu ction leqmre- 
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ments, scientific data, and human desues, thosu ■practices mil he 
most amicably dele) mined and effectively put into opeiation if 
they at e made the subject of detei mination by managers and workers 
in conference Theie aie maximum houis and working periods 
which it is clearly inexpedient to exceed There are certain rest 
mteivals winch it is clearly expedient to introduce, but experi- 
ments aie needed to deterrmne the best possible relation between 
length and intensity of operations and high output 

Finally, employers should reahze that the progressive demand 
foi shortened hours seriously challenges their managerial ability 
It gives a new reason for intensive application of the workers to 
then woik while they aie on the job Managers, especially, 
will require a firm grasp and control of all the other elements, 
besides the time of the workers at the bench and machine, which 
contribute to productivity Once the real roots of efficiency are 
tapped, there is good reason to believe that the working time 
may be further reduced to even more healthful and enjoyable 
limits Civilization should presently be able to lefute the 
melancholy observation of John Stuart Mill that it was doubtful 
whether the introduction of machinery had in any way hghtened 
the burdfens of mankind 
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THE HEALTH OF THE WORKER 

Bodily integiity it. the foundation of pcononnc and social 
efficiency It is the keystone of health, holding togethei mind, 
body, and spiiit Without thit integiity the ivholenesb and 
\\ holesoineness of the individual is iinpaiied With it, the 
gioiindwork is laid foi individual competence ind indubtiial 
eflicicncy Health is thus obviously it the loot of jiioductivity 
and of coidial indiistiial id itions “ The idc i is lapidly giowmg 
that, of all the factois of an economic advantigc, heilth is the 
most ciucial 

In consequence, in factories and stoics (usiiilly issociated 
with the peisonnel depaitincnt) theie is found a health division 
01 section m which aie employed nurses oi doctois, *01 both 
Moie and moie attention is being given to physical e\ imin itions, 
to health instruction, to the piovision of hospital facilities adja- 
cent to plants, to clinics foi workeis Industrial managers have 
iccognized the wisdom and necessity of coiibeiving health as the 
basis of efficiency 

As a icsult of this new emphasis on health, a new specialty 
has been developed 111 the piactice of medic me 

Industntil ineduiue miy be dcfuK cl as tlu thioiy luidpiiu tii oof inedi- 
cme applied to the puiposi of jin venting and ullcMating sirkiuss and 
injuiy among industrial voikois in oidci that they nia> enjoy the 
benefits of continuous piocluctivo employment 

Industiial health woik thus conceived coveis a wide held 
It emphasizes preventive work m addition to the caie of diseases 
and accidents occurring within the factoiy, and some medical 

^ Favill, Thirteenth Bicnnud Repott, Part III, 485 Wisconsin Buicau of 
Laboi, 1907-1908 

“ Selby, C D “Studies of the Medical and Surgical Care of Industrial 
Workers ” p 6, 

H 
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investigation and follow-up tieatment of disability cases Its 
scope includes plant sanitation and safety, physical examinations 
and vaiious laboiatoiy tests, fiist aid, emergency, and dispen- 
suy tieatment, hospital and clinical caie Some companies 
piovide foi dental piophylaxis and the tieatment of eye, ear, nose, 
and till oat defects 

The tendency is undoubtedly toward puttmg all a corporation’s 
woik which IS directly related to health under tramed medical 
supei vision, in the medical section of the personnel department 
This conclusion has been reached m one plant after another as 
the beneficial results of preventive health woik have been reflected 
m increased output, decreased turnover, decreased absences, and 
better all-around health 

One large corporation, although in many respects leadmg m 
enlightened industrial practice, was opposed to strict medical 
oversight Its progressive employment director studied the 
turnover attentively and found that during the past jear 13 
per cent of the men leaving went on account of ill health or 
because their physical condition demanded outside work This 
change in personnel directed the attention of the company 
to the ij^ecessity for selecting workers more carefully for the jobs 
they were to do In order properly to select men, it became 
necessary to ascertain the physical, mental, and moral quahties 
required in every particular job To meet this need the semi- 
skilled and unskilled jobs m the plant’s manufacturmg division 
were analyzed in some detail Thus, in spite of the firm’s reluc- 
tance to adopt health supervision, its own records of labor 
turnover demonstrated that healthy workers were a most vitally 
necessary factor m successful production 

Nor are the benefits of mdustnal medicine confined to the 
management’s side To the employee adequate health super- 
vision brings the advantages of increasing lus earning power by 
keeping him in proper physical condition, by preventing him 
from mjuring himself by oveiwork or carelessly infecting himself 
or his associates Industrial medical oversight increases the 
worker’s understandmg of personal and social hygiene It shows 
that physical mcapacity is not a dispensation of Providence, but 
largely the result of neglect or ignorance 

The Health Program — Assummg, then, that there is trained 
medical leadership in the orgamzation, what is the program 
which can profitably be earned out^ The followmg are typical 
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Qfi 

of tlic ictmticb usuilly i&biimed by a wdl-oigini/ecl health 


PlnsK il i\amini1ioii pnoi lo c inploMiitiit and ppiiodic >11> lUtioafki 
of ill nf»\ and oil! ( iiiploMi s, im ludinj; follow up of illcuiplo\Las 

1 Piiioda il Jill'S Mcil K ( Miiinnatioii, \ ii\iiig foi diihiLiit gioiijis 

of woiliis iiid m dilliitnt jiiOLtSbts lii dingiious piooissis 
01 foi woikcib uiidi I obsmafioii and tri vtnitnt tliH ii t\aniuui- 
tioii sliould Item fitijuLiith 

2 lit ( oiniiK iidniK tianslii of woikus foi lioilth lousoii'i 

1 Clime d follow up of iiciijited ijijihuiids who ha\t uimoi dthttb 
B Kiiowl(dj,i, insjHition, ind supi nisiou of pi iiit woiking conditions 

1 Siinit itiou uid siifitj ot KUKid plvnt woikiiig conditions to 
( hiniiiatt lit ilth liii/aids 
C Pioviuli\c and piojihslutw liiidth me isuros 

1 Iniintdiiili itUntioii to all In iltli difttts found in plijsual e\ iini- 

iiations 

2 Inuiii diiiU d tpiitiou to all cniployi c s iiii ijiiu it iti d fioin ai < idi at 

3 Adnnnisli ilion of fust ud, disponsaij , hospital 

1 Tvnow ledge of pli-ssienl reqimtineiits of tiiide pi oe esses 

5 lit ilth tdueatioii nuliiding eonstmetne uhiee end iiistuution 
in peiHon il and social h-sytiu, safotj, ind sanitation 
D Attno tooppiation in health matters 

1 Bet'Wtcn intchtal stall ind ill the rest of the plant thiough health 

comnuttces 

2 Betw een medic il staff and mutual bentfit sot ittj oi group insui ance 

agents 

3 Bttwttn industrial coriioiatioiis and piivatt oi public health and 

educational agencits 

4 Between industiies and state liealtli insuiaiue adininistiatois 
E Health lulnunistiatioii 

1 Htaff 

2 QualiBeatioiis of plivsitian, nurse 

^ Isijuiiime nt , i eeords , e emt 

4 Respoimihilitv foi health hujii i vision 

Physical Examination and Follow-up of Employees — Motloin 
coiporations incieasingly lecognize the impoitance of definite 
standards of individual health as a test for employment The 
physical examination is essential to the successful cairying out 
of a general piogram of industrial health caie The test is the 
physical inventory which enables the industrial physician to 
select and maintain a healthy, physically competent laboi foice 
The obiectives of the medical examination aie health pi otec- 
fcion, conservation, and improvement These aims should be 
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sympathetically explained m advance to eveiy vvoikei He 
should undei stand that the management not only wishes to 
place him at woik foi which he is physically and mentally best 
fitted, but to safeguard him and otheis from mdustnal accidents, 
occupational hazards and epidemics He should be told that 
by means of the medical examination, permittmg the detection 
of physical defects oi mcipient disease, he may gam relief and 
ultimate improvement m health and workmg efficiency 

Oiganized employees from time to time have raised objections 
to physical examinations But upon analysis the objection is 
usually found to apply less to the exammations themselves than 
to the abuses which might possibly arise fiom the use of the 
findings Anxiety to see the control of health admimstration 
in non-industiial hands aiises fiom a genuine sense of the limita- 
tions upon company medical work Oiganized labor maintains 
that lesponsibihty foi preventive oi cuiative health work should 
be assumed jointly by employers, woikeis, and commumty 
This IS a sound view It is certainly difficult for any one plant 
alone to cope with the problem of i ejecting industrial workers 
afflicted with tuberculosis, venereal, or othei infectious diseases 
The ultimate need is for a program of community attack through 
pieventive and restorative chnics which will distiibute the burden 
of lehabilitatmg such people regardless of then piesent industrial 
connections 

As a practical matter, howevei, so much can be done at once to 
foster working-class health by corporation activities that it 
would be most shoit-sighted for woikeia and corporations ahke 
to be deprived of the immediate benefits to be obtamed 

The former president of the American Federation of Labor 
has indorsed medical exammations, provided they are given by 
publicly employed physicians using health standards which 
hive been agreed to in advance by the orgamzed workeis As 
leccntly as Apiil 1, 1925, the Painters’ Umon m Rochester enteied 
into a one-yeai health agreement with the trade for the purpose 
of regulating the working conditions affecting the health of 
painters and minimizmg occupational disease 

The activities of the so-called Jomt Board of Samtary Control 
described later m the chapter are also a vivid evidence of the 
appreciation of health work by another large union Coipora- 
tions are as a matter of fact unhkely to encounter active resist- 
ance to physical exammations and the entire health program 
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piovided (1) health lecouls aie rigoiously safcguaided, (2) 
emphasis is placed upon collective and pievcntivc effoits, (3) 
doctois ind nurses of the light type of peisoiiality iic employed, 
(4) nuiscs aic not used to piy umiaiiantedly into the employees’ 
home affuis 

The Case for Physical Examinations — The purposes of physi- 
cal examinations are 

1 lo ilcteiiniiiL IV ho is phjsiciilh qualified to bo cmiiloi ( d 

2 lo dctcimiiio foi what tjpes of vvoik each appht. vnt iim> ipplj 

3 lo discovu in accepted applicants lemediable defects the collection 
of which will inipiove the vvoikti’s he ilth iiid cflidciuv 

4 To identifv defects which might coiitubiite lo ndidcnts foi whidi thr 
cmplojci IS liable foi compensition 

5 lo piotict the health of picscnt eniplovcis hj not exposing tluin to 
new sources of contagion oi to othci dangcis giownig out of the plivsital 
condition of the new woikei 

Benefits of Physical Examinations — Iho benefits of physu il 
examinations fiom both the company s and the cinployoe’s point 
of view have been well summaii/cd ns follows 

Numerous, though small, benefits have been found in physical exami- 
nations, by the cinployei as well as by the woikci It is piinuuily 
intended as a means of increasing efticiency and pioduction iiid it Ins 
been found to accomplish these ends It keeps undesnables and poor 
iibks out of the plant, pi events or lessens epidemics, on ibles the eaily 
discovery of disease and theieby mcitases the chance of lecovory By 
its means absenteeism is considerably i educed, as m such plants as that 
of the National Cash Registei Company The distoxciy of thoexict 
physieal condition of the woiker at the time of entiaiue and subse- 
quently pi events accidents and enables the employci To resist unjust 
claims foi iiijuiies 

The woikei benefits pnmaiily by having his gt nei il health siijk r\ isi d 
without cost He is made awaie of the dangois of disc asc, his jieiiods of 
sickness aie icduced, and he is enabled to bocomo a stcadj wagi-taiiui 
He saves money on doctors’ bills and, at the same time, mci cases the 
amount in his pay envelope By the exclusion of applicants w ith t onta- 
gious diseases the legular force is piotected and its cxposuie is irducod 
An intelligent knowledge of a man's physical condition enables the doetoi 
to place him wheie he can produce most with the least physical stiam 
and with resulting content Thiough piopei medical inspection the 
man with a weak heart is placed at a job with a minimum nsk fiom 
accident to himself or others At a moderate computation a workei is 
saved $20 a year in doctois’ bills, while impioved health increases Ins 
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earniiiK capitity, icduces the number of days away from woik, and adds, 
at least, $10 to SH a year to his wages m this way alone ^ 

PhysiCT,! examinations, when intelligently given and when used 
as an evidence of good will in peisonnel work, do not today woik 
to exclude applicants fiom jobs The effort is rather to secure 
the best possible adaptation of workers to job The rejections 
are few In the best plants the rate has been for years aiound 
6 per cent of the apphcants Indeed, in the larger companies 
where the value of health workers is understood, applicants 
who might properly be rejected on physical grounds are being 
accepted and given free medical tieatraent in the company’s 
collective clinics Some companies leport no rejections foi 
physical reasons because of a vanety of jobs at which apphcants 
may be placed 

Cases of unsuspected heart disease, tubeioulosis, kidney disease, eye 
disabilities, and similar conditions have been found times without 
miinbci, and through the free advice and cooperation of the examining 
physician collective tieatment has been instituted and what would soon 
have developed into a peimanent disability has been corrected and the 
dangei obviated Menhavebeensavedmonthsaiidevenyeaisofsuffei- 
ing anAmiseiy by learning from the examining physician just what to do 
with their disabihties A timely minor operation, a change m habit of 
living, a change m diet and exercise, and similar matteis have brought 
about a return to full health and efficiency, wheieas, if the employee had 
continued without medical supervision and particiilaily without the 
physical examination, he would soonei oi later have been forced to 
leliiiquish his employment and have become a charge upon his family 
or the community ’ 

Much depends upon the spirit in which the work is undei taken 
The management must believe and heartily cooperate m the 
effoi t The higher officials should set the example of undergoing 
the physical test and of foUowmg the advice given 

Cei tarn details of operation are often perplexmg ShaU the examina- 
tion be compulsory or voluntary, occasional or penodio, at enhance oi 
subsequently? It is desirable to decide these matters before malcing a 
start Compulsion is a last resort except in the case of applicants 

1 Hackutt, J D , "Health Maintenance m Industiy,” pp 211-212 

2 Rbctob, Frank L , Secretary of Amencan Association of Industrial 
Physicians and Surgeons, and Editor of The Nation’s Health m “Physical 
Exammations m Industry,” U S Department of Labor, Bureau of Laboi 
Statistics, Monthly Labor Remow, p 21, April, 1926 
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I'jvpcutnte shows th it ipplit ints aie quite willing to uiidLigo a pll^ sitil 
c \ uuiniition when tliLic IS the possiliilitj of cmplnj niciit Ihi situ itioii 
IS diflcrcnt with the rigulu ciupknii He looks on the subjiit as i 

lanny and aiiiiifungiinent of his lights is i fue ni in unless \ oluntaii- 
niss IS one ol the conditions ‘When phjsical exammition is lohintuv 
fioiii the btut, af uoiablc sentiment is nested incl eonipulsion is seldom 
iiciosssiy Aftei niostof the einplovecslnveioluiit iiih iHOiicxiniined, 
the iiguuiontfoi eonipulsion with the leinundei isstioiig IntlieGieen- 
hcld lap and Die Company lohiiitaiv CMininitum was accepted Ip 
half of the employees The Eaton, Ciniie A, Pike Compuiv made it 
1 oluiitai valid subsequently coinpiilson , feeling tbit tiu lesults obt uiud 
uncki the -voluntiuy system justified its ipplieatioii to the lemundci of 
the force * 

ihe ehaiactei of the medical exumnation will natui illy vaiy 
with the physic xl icquiioinonts of flic jiosition which the ipplic int 
ih to fill Yet no cxammition should be so supoihciil lint it 
does not covei the icliticm of height to weight, lung (onditions, 
teeth, head and thioat, sight xnd heinng, possible henna, ind 
possible cominunic iblc diseases 

After the appheiiit has been selected tentatuoly foi emjiloyineut 
comes the pliy sical examiiution piopei, the issumption he mg thj^t esen 
one passed by the employment office is suitable foi the job selcetid 
m eveiy lespect other th in the medical It is now the doctor’s losjionsi- 
bility to deteimine on seleetioii oi iijeetion, his attitude being guided 
not only by the medical findings, but by the plant needs us w ell Obi i- 
ously the condition of the laboi maikct must bo eonsideicd he n the 
laboi maiket is full, few will be lured and it is iieeessuy to iiuse the 
physical stall duid as high as possible If laben is slmi t, the le quii emeiits 
need neit be so iigicl Apjihcants may lie leieiited tentifiieh uiel a 
men o exlianstive c xaminiiliem made subsc eiuentlj', m\ olviiig hleieid e ount, 
sjnitiim, unnalysis, and the like, as miy be idvisable Usu ilh ilus 
siieeial oxaimnitmu is leseixeel, imt foi applieants, bul fen tlie eileler 
employees, pniec cveiy cffoit nuibt be made to keep the fuiee heiiltliy 
w'licn it lb liuid to ippl lee men 

Examinations should, of course, be given by a fully qu ilifieel 
doctoi who shows tact and patience in dealing with applicants The 
emphasis of his whole outlook and effoit should be m the diiection 
of helping employees to stay well no less than to get well For women 
employees the exammation should be by a woman physician 

Hackbtt, J D , “Health Maintenance in Industry,” p 214 

“Hackbtt, J D, "Health Maintenance in Industry,” pp 216-217 
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A few companies have recognized a social responsibility for 
applicants 'who do not conform to their usual employment 
stand 11 ds They contend that each community has its residuum 
of handicapped individuals and that it is the duty of employers 
to place these to the extent which does not endanger the hfe 
and health of eithei the handicapped or their fellow woikers 
It is ceitainly tiue that uith a little studj useful places may be 
made in many companies for some who aie bhnd, or deaf, oi 
paitiilly ciippled, oi slightly below the average mentally 

Re-exaimnation — On the lelative advantages and disadvan- 
tages of peiiodic le-exainination, the following statements are 
infoiming 

A desnable piogram of le-examination may be pursued among the 
following diiisions of the peisoimel 

1 Tlie Management 

2 Sub-standaicl workeis 

3 Woikeis exijosed to mdustiial hazards 

4 The lemninmg employed group 

The Management, being the most vital to the success of the concein, 
oilers the most fertile field foi constiuctive health work The most 
important membeis should be examined e\ery six months, the entire 
Mangeinent yearlj, and the necessaiy pre\entive and reconstructive 
tieatments instituted 

Sub-standaid workers should be reexamined at such times as the 
individual needs of the case indicate The physician making the mitial 
examination will quickly asceitam when a reexamination will be desir- 
able, and should establish a recoid system which will automatically bring 
this case to attention at the piopei time 

Woikeis exposed to occupational hazards should be leexamined 
accoidmg to lequirements of the particular situation Much authentic 
hteinturo deals in detail with vaiious occupational diseases and will serve 
as a guide for the unacquainted m laymg out their progiam 

Whenevoi practical, it is desnable toieexammetheremammggioup 
yearly If, foi good reasons, this is impossible, the initial examination 
of appheants and reexaminations, accordmg to the above schedule of 
those m the Management, sub normal workers and woikeis exposed to 
industrial hazards will secure a large piopoition of the benefits to be 
derived from physical exammation It is to be remembered that thi ough 
dispensary visits on account of sickness or accident, opportunity is 
piesented for the casual exammation of a laige number of workers ^ 

1 Quinbt, De R S, Service Manager, Hood Rubbei Company, “A 
Manual for Health Supervision,” pp 6-6, presented at the A M A Annual 
Convention Reprinted by American Management Association, 20 Vesey 
Stieet, New York, 1925 
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A somewhat diffeient view is leflectccl below 

Some pniployei-5 ue content to hn^e the enti incc p\imin ition ind it 
ikmc Otlicis bdic\e tlieic should be a peiiochc esnimnatiou of all 
omphnoes, while a thud j’loiip fuoi uc\ imiiiatioii, dipciuliiifi, on 
asieit lined defects oi on signs of sickness, and utuiii to woik aftii 
sicluicss The lattei xppeais to he the most sensible plan Its iiiii is to 
make i phjsical esaraination whtiiecei and asoftenasisneecssaiy A 
penodie examination, eceij'^ six months oi a veir, foi those who ate 
healthy, is not onlj a nuisance foi woikeis but it takes up iiuuh of then 
tune, disiupts the avoiking routine, and goes ncgitne u suits in the 
1 iigepeiccntage of cases 4,11 j adequ ite plan of lieilth ediuation m ikes 
woikeis scnsitne to then phjsical condition and tlicv seek me die il aid 
loadily enough Ihe eases wheie a disease stc ils on the woikei un iwaie 
ai e few Iii anv ease, the physical examination at enti aiu e is sulhc lent 
to show what employe! s need periodic examm itioii Pciiodu iihjsual 
cxxinination consumes the tune of the doctoi iiid leayes him little time 
foi othei and, peihnps, moie iiiipoi taut woik As i modilication, 
some plants insist on physic il examination oiicc a jeai foi jieisons o\ei 
50 yeais, and one eeeiy two jeais foi tliosi jouiigei Ptniidu plixsnal 
examm vtion has its most stieiuioiis ach ooates imong those w lio sulfi i no 
inconi einenee or cost fiom its imposition In actual pi utiee \ iiious 
occasions aiise in the courae of a year w lieie pin sical ex imination^nniY be 
lepeated objectnely, such as, for instance, when a woikei dosiics to 
join a mutual aid association oi when he complains of sieluiess Phj sic al 
examinations made at such times aie highly useful and geneiivllj meet the 
situation adequately ‘ 

Special Services — Many companies aie finding it advisable to 
piovide a well-equipped dentist’s office, wheie examination and 
emeigoncy work aie generally fiee, and wheie clinical dcntistiy 
IS done at a nominal chaige foi matoiials used plus the dentist’s 
time A few companies feel that the preventive woik heie is so 
important that they lequiie dental tiextinent, in which case, of 
course, the tieatment is piactically free The usual Phtimatc is 
that ovei 25 pel cent of factoiy workers have defective teeth 
Thei efore, piompt dental seivice may frequently lesult in warding 
off incipient iheumatism, tubeiculosis, oi throat epidemics 
The head of a large mdustiial dental clinic lecently lepoited 
that one dental unit working full tune is needed for eveiy 500 or 
600 employees In this chnic every patient would require at least 
annually from 45 minutes to 1 hour for prophylactic oi emeigency 
service only, at a cost per unit of $3 per houi A new complete 

' Haokbtt, J D , "Health Maintenance in Industry,” pp 214-215 
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dcnl il unit costs less than $2000, and nominal treatment charges 
would covei more than half of the service cost This figure of 
appioximately $3 per patient per ycai seems to repiesent a noim 
among many of the companies domg this type of work ^ 

Piobably 50 per cent of the factory employees have uncoirected 
visual difficulties sufficiently serious to warrant corrective activity 
This fact has led in plants employing several thousands of 
employees to the installation of an ocular chnic The equipment 
foi this coats appioximately $300, m addition to the salary of a 
pait 01 full-time ocuhst Some remarkable results have been 
lepoi ted fi om a few compames m the way of increased pioduction 
when a systematic campaign of corrective work has been earned 
thiough The woik of the plant clinic is limited to examination, 
oidinaiy visual corrections, and prophylactic treatment Spe- 
cial aiiangements can often be made for securing glasses outside 
which will diminish the cost of this seivice 
Estimates show that at least 40 per cent of the sickness disa- 
bility among industiial woikers is caused by respiratory afflic- 
tions, which would include colds, sore throats, etc The effort to 
reduce this volume must be made largely through educational woik 
in pei 2 !onal hygiene in the first instance, and through encouraging 
the woikers to bring shght illnesses at once for treatment 
Dispensary and Hospital — It is usually justifiable for a plant 
01 store to maintain sufficient hospital or dispensaiy facilities to 
ministci to workers who become mildly indisposed while on the 
job Many houis of work are saved to corporations and many 
hours’ wages to woikers by having beds oi couches on which they 
may lecupeiate, and by having doctors who can prescribe bene- 
ficial ti eatment Yet it is possible to go too far in this eagerness 
to get workers back on the job If employees are really indis- 
posed, lecoveiy is usually more prompt if strength is thoroughly 
legamed befoie work is leattempted 

The dispensary and hospital should primarily function as a 
fiiat-aid station for the treatment of accidental mjuiies, oi of 
ordinary sickness contracted during work hours * The scope of 
these facihties has been widened m many compames and now 
meets almost every medical need of the employees Yet com- 

^ Hackett, J D , "Health Maintenance in Industry,” pp 62-63 
Complete details as to the type and quantity of equipment necessary in 
mdustnal dispensaries arc avaUftbls W GI/ABk, W I , “Health Service m 
Industry,” Chap IV 
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piny hospitala should be used disci eetly so is not to stiivc for 
picmntuie cuics on the one hand iioi take the place of the f iinilj 
ph’^ sician on the othei 

Some luge modem plants hive sepai ite buildings foi dispen- 
suy and hospital ivaids, even though bediiddon woikcis aio 
kept theie only tcmpoi iiilj Plants located in countij'^ distiicts 
wheie community piovisions foi medical iid do not exist au 
often waiianted m building a dispen&aiy oi hospital Such 
companies have a special lesponsibility foi safeguuding the 
health of their employees 

Wheie no hospital facilities aio fuimshod on the corap uiy 
pi cmiscs, the management should eoopi i ite with cMstmg disl i ict 
musing and othei civic igencies, oi subsidi7c it i gic itly icducctl 
cost flee incdicil assist ince oi endow bods toi industii il woikois 
in the local institutions The retaining of i doitoi on full-time 
seivico oi the creation of a beneht fund that hues i doctoi and 
muse are possible alternative expedients 

Health Records — Adequate hedth loeoids aic in essential 
index to the physical condition of the woikeis Recoi ds of c lusos 
of absence, of accidents, sickness, occupation il disc ises — ill ai e 
vital to a medical policy which is to be puisucd intelligently 
Indeed, such recoi ds can often supply the unanswoiable evidence 
in behalf of needed changes in peisonnel pioceduie 

Forms and systems foi the propei and adeqiiite icooiding of ill 
the necessaiy medical inf oiraation, including tin i csiilts of physic al 
examinations, have been adopted by the Confoicnco Bond of 
Physicians in Industiy '■ 

Medical Staff and Admimstration — ilio si/,o of the medical 
oigani/ation is dcteiininod by the luunbci of cmplo-veos and the 
company’s policy rcgaidmg the claboi itcnoss of the he ilth woi k 
which will he undertaken Typical cxpeiunce seems to show 
that a “full-time physician and muse can caic foi the disponsaiy 
voik of a plant employing up to 1500 people’’^ A company 
having as few as 200 employees appaiently can make use of the 
full-time services of a nurse, especially if hei function is not 
viewed m too hinited a way 

Admimstration of Health Work — Although theie is divergence 
m the policy legarding the executive to which the head of the 

1 Foi fiuther mtormation write to this oigumzatiou at 247 Park Avoiiue, 
New Yoik, N Y 

See OuiNBY, op cii , p 8 
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inechcdl woik lepoita, there is a leasonable consensus among the 
best oig'inizcd depaitments that this woik should be viewed as 
a division of the peisonnel department’s activities The doctor 
or nuise m chaige should theiefore report to whoever is charged 
with the conduct of the personnel department or associated 
peisonnel activities The head of the personnel work should 
have a cleai undei standing with the one m charge of medical 
woik as to the limits upon the authority of the medical division, 
and as a matter of general piinciple, it should be true that the 
doctoi 01 nurse would speak with final authority only upon those 
matteis which aie piedommantly medical in character 

Whole the medical department has much to do with the reduc- 
tion of compensation claims, it natuially woiks in close coopeia- 
tion with the company’s legal depaitment Where it gives 
physical examinations it works in close association with the 
employment office Where theie is a mutual benefit society it 
woiks closely with it, but the ultimate cooidinatmg direction 
should be in the hands of the peisonnel executive 

The Industnal Physician —The physician in industry is one who 
appliet^the piinciples of modern medicine and surgeiy to the industual 
woikei, sick 01 well, supplemeutmg the remedial agencies of medieme by 
the sound application of hygiene, sanitation, and accident pie vention, 
and who, iii addition, has an adequate and cooperative appreciation ot 
tlie social, oconomio, and administrative problems and responsibilities of 
industiy m its lelation to society 

In this statement the Confeienee Board of Physicians m 
Industiy defines the lesponsibihties of the industrial physician 
The attitude of the company physician toward the woik people 
should be that of a friend who treats them with respect and sees 
their troubles as far as possible from their point of view To be 
effective his services should be rendered in a courteous, cheerful, 
and sympathetic spuit He cannot hope to wm the confidence 
and wilhng cooperation of the work force without cxtiaordinary 
patience, good temper, and professional tact Once that confi- 
dence is estabhshed, the doctoi can help in untold ways to 
straighten out aU sorts of mdividual difficulties which would 
otherwise create unhappmess and destroy effective workmanship 

The Industnal Nurse— The industrial nurse whose woik 
requires more than first-aid treatments should be well tramed 
m social work, district nursing, and visiting housekeeping In 
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many pioblcms ot sanitation and fiist aid, dietetics, and infant 
wclfiie, moial, domestic, and mdustiiil tioublts, hei counsel 
will be fieely and usefully sought by employees if she piovcs to 
be a pel son whose confidence may be ti listed Woikcis iie 
quick to lespond to a feeling of genuine pcisonal inteiost, espe- 
cially whei c seiious pei sonal pi oblems have ii isi n Tin ough daily 
tups m the fictoiy or stoie, and e\en occasional home visits, 
she can keep in touch with all ill and absent woikeis, and in some 
companies it is hei duty to investigate all cases of ibsence and 
taidiness She needs a special endowment of tict and patience 
in going about among the employees’ families and in tiying to 
cool dilute coipoiation health woik with that of local lieilth 
agencies 

The duties of the industiial muse depend usually upon the si/e 
of the oigani/ation In some cases hei libois no confined to 
dispensaiy woik and caie of accidents and illnesses Sometimes 
she gives insti notion m industiial hygiene and sinitition In 
othei cases she woiks especially in the families of employees on 
piciiatal caie, dietetics, and house sanitation \s a lule, the 
muse IS also lesponsible foi complete and accuiate lecoicls of 
accident, sickness, and occupational disease /> 

Cost of Medical Work — Figuies as to the cost of medical 
seivice in industry, although not completely standaidized, have 
been collected tiom a sufficient vaiiety of companies to give a 
f ail ly accui ate index as to the outlay which is i eqiiii ed Although 
the legitimate expendituie vanes gieatly as between a dep irtinent 
stoic and a gold mine, foi example, an aveiage figiuc seems to 
be m the ncighboihood of IS pei woikci pei yt ai App iicntly, 
on the basis of such a budget, in the ncighboihood of 70 pea cent 
of the outUy is consumed in staff salancs One study of “90 
leading rnanufactuiing plants” in Massachusetts shows them to 
be spending thiee-tenths of 1 pel cent of the factoiy pavioll on 
health woik 

Health Education — Theie is a wide agieement that one of the 
most effective and essential elements of good health woik is the 
cai lying forwaid of a definite educational policy which will 
include executives as well as employees in all departments 
The proper conduct of this depends almost entirely upon the 
doctor and the nuise, who must be thoroughly imbued with the 
preventive attitude rather than with merely the old-fashioned 
preoccupation with prescribing medicines 
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Both individual and gioup meetings are employed to make this 
woik effective The physical exammation and the reexamina- 
tion constitute, of course, the first vital points of contact out of 
which the subsequent preventive work can develop Encourag- 
ing individuals to bring the most min or ailments foi consider- 
ation and encoui aging the medical department to famiharize 
itself with the pecuhai accident, occupational disease, and physi- 
cal and mental stiam hazaids of the enterprise, may be the means 
of beginning preventive work 

Doctoi Quinby, m discussing the lelative merits of individual 
and group education methods, says 

I would weigh the value of the individual contact type as agamst the 
group method at least 80 to 20 I believe that the individual method 
will letuni you 80 per cent of the total as against 20 per cent by any 
gioup method 

As a part of the program of individual mstruotion he rightly 
insists that a great deal may be done with the foremen both for 
themselves and m order to get them to take the light attitude 
toward woik done by those in their departments The health 
program must, in shoit, be sold to the foremen so that they will 
be on ^he lookout for people who appear to be m any way sub- 
normal, so they may be brought promptly to the attention of the 
medical depaitment 

This same medical director testifies that m his own plant in 
the last five years they have cut down by one-half both the 
amount of time lost and the number of people absent because of 
disability, due largely to this type of preventive educational woik 

On the side of group methods, the use of periodic health lec- 
tures has proved beneficial, especially if they aie given in a simple 
and graphic fashion, so that the lesson may be quickly appre- 
ciated by the employees Such talks are also supplemented by 
the use of educational pamphlets and fliers which are inclosed in 
the pay envelopes and by the presentation of special articles on 
timely topics in the house organ ^ 

A further method of assuring that the employees will take an 
afldrmative mteiest m a health program is to encourage the 

igee m connection with this entire discussion Rectob, Dr Frank L , 
“Health Education,” Supplement to Committee Report of Natwnal Indus- 
trial Conference Boaid, and Discussion at the Pittsburgh Convention, 
Nov 8, 1922 Reprinted by National Personnel Association, 20 Vesey 
Street, New Yoik, 1922 
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oigamzation of i health committee ^\hlch in an oigimzition 
which has a shop committee might be a standing committee of 
the shop committee 

Ihese committees may be cithci appointed oi elected is seems 
best, with peiiodic lotxtion of membcis, ind they should be 
encouiaged to consielei and lepoit bpecial health pioblems peciil- 
lai to the company oi mdustiy 

Discussing poweis of the health committee in the depaitment 
stole, Doetoi Emmons gives the following suggestions, which 
apply almost in thou eiitucty to othci types of oigam/ition 

A stole health eomniittec oi council eaii iiscoitun tin 1 lets itid coii- 
sulci them ni thou bciiing on scpni itc store clop utuients, c m h am tin 
Iiopuhu icactioii to v meisuic cm foimulate a pliii lonsistdit with 
c'slabhshcel stoic policies, can iccomniciul such puKeduic to the ston 
(hicitois with conlicltiuc that it will locenc jiiumpt ((jiiskUi itioii mil 
even probable adoption mill ss seiious obstielis iiise, i in id pit i jiliii 
to stoic needs, can stiongly influcnK stoic public oiuninii to gi\t it a 
fin tiial and often to insure its siueoss bj elis uiiiiiig inijiidiie md 
obtaining heuty coopeiation The lieilth eomniittie cm lie to the 
doetoi the gie itcst ucl m making effcctnc his piofessionil kiiowhdgi 

The ppisonnel of such a health eommittc'c oi council should lutmally 
be representative of those diieetly affected bj ils ictions Ihese aii the 
employment managei, the educational dnee tor, the store supc i intcnek nt, 
the peisonnel officei, the piesidcnt of the stoic mutual aid issneution, 
the store engineei, a memboi of the him oi a dnectoi (lepioscntmg the 
business as sueli), the doctor, and the nuise '■ 

Results of Medical Service — The testimony of industi lal 
doctoib and poisoimcl woikeis on the extent to winch industii il 
inedieme his icduted sickness, ibsenteeism, and Idioi tuinovor 
IS unanimously favoi able A le'piesentativo stitcmimt of the 
lesults of SIX ycais of well-oigani/ed health woik in one eomii iny 
IS given in the following quotation 

In ordci to give some leli i of what icsults may be cxpcetc'd fiom such 
i piogiain as has been outlined, sexeied hguics are given indie itmg the 
ex]3erience of one company 0\ei a penod of six yeais, a gitiup of 
factory woikeis averaging ovei 6000, of which about one-thiid were 
avomen, have lost only 6 per cent of working tunc, or 15 woikmg days 
yearly Of this lost time, six days, oi 2 pei cent, weie lost on account of 
sickness and accident, and nine days, or 3 per cent, because of peisonal 
reasons The fact that females lose noaily twice os much time as males, 

1 Emmons, A B , “Health Contiol m Mercantile Life,” p 83 
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f 10111 both sickne&s and pei'ional reasons, makes these rates highei than 
in a plant employing only males 

In 1923, the expeiience of twelve plants employmg 24,565 and i sport- 
ing thiough the United States Pubhc Health Service showed that 625 
males in oveiy 1000 weie disabled by sickness or non-industiial accident 
o\ ei two days 1 his company had only 342 cases pei 1000 or 183 less 
cases pel 1000 of disabling sicknesses during the year than the average 
of the gioup 

An Intel estmg con elation between lost time from sickness and acci- 
dent and physical examination classification is shown over a period 
of thiee ycais by the following table 


CLABSinCATION 

All Fmployee' 
Class No 1 
Class No 2 
Class No 3 


Avehaqb ron Three Years 


5 36 9 40 

4 74 8 81 

5 31 9 65 

7 59 15 831 


In a department store, as a result of three years of well-organized 
health work, the number of days lost pei worker per year was 
reduce^ f i om eleven to seven In the first year the mutual bene- 
fit association paid out $50,000 m benefits, and in the third year it 
paid out $15,000 This store m 1923-1924 had an intensive cam- 
paign against colds, and during a year there was a reduction of 
3400 cases and a saving of 6500 days of lost time ^ 

In two investigations made approximately five yeais apait, it was 
found that in the flist investigation, coveiing over 200 plants, woikers m 
98 plants with physical exammations sustamed an average of 1 68 injuries 
pel woiker pei year as compaied with 1 92 injuries per workei pei year 
foi woikeis in 106 plants without examinations, and similar flguies 
foi the latei investigation among more than 400 plants weie 1 66 mjuiies 
pel woikei pel yeai in 217 plants with physical examinations as con- 
tinsted with 1 72 injuiies per year in 225 plants without ’ 

Occupational Diseases — ^With the mcieasmg tendency to 
define diseases of occupation under workmen’s compensation 

1 Quinbt, op cit , p 14 

2 See Emmons, A B , “Health Control m Mercantile Life,’’ pp 223-224 

3 Rector, Dr Frank L , Secretary of American Association of Industnal 
Physicians and Surgeons, and Editor of Nation’s Health m “Physical Exami- 
nations in Industry,” Monthly Labor Review, U S Department of Labor, 
Bureau of Laboi Statistics, p 21, Apnl, 1926 
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laws as compensatable accidents, it has become more impoitint 
than evei foi compmies to identify and i educe all possible 
occupational disease ha7aids Chven a competent medic il stafl, 
the disco veiy of these hazaids and the employment ol collective 
and pieventive measuics aie an impoitint pait of its woik 
As cuiiently defined by medical expeits, occupational diseases m 
one foiin oi anothei aie likely to be encountcied even undei 
conditions where acute afflictions might not be expected Doctoi 
Kober makes the following definition 

Diseases of occupation maj be ckfined ns iiijuiiis and chstuibanics of 
health contiacted in industiiil pmsiiits, and otliei \ocations in life, ns 
a losiilt of exposuic to toxic agents, infectious oigmisnib, oi othci 
conditions imnncal to health lliosc diseases may be luutc oi chiomc 
and vaiv m intensity and diiiiition fioiu the uiitc vud fatal attacks 
of ubphjxia, caused by suftocatiiig gases, to the slow mel insidious foinis 
of inclustiial tuberculosis '■ 

Adequate leseaich into the impoitant occupational diseases is 
expensive and can probably be vindei taken much inoic economi- 
cally (except perhaps in veiy laige plants) by coopeiative effort 
such as could be sponsored by a tiade association, a medical 
school, a labor union, or a piivate foundation Ihe initial 
reporting of cases to state boards of health is one of the ways of 
accumulating sufficient data to supply aigument foi the under- 
taking of this type of research into pieventive ineasuies on a 
coopeiative basis 

Fatigue Study — A second reseaich activity in the health held 
which under certain conditions may loquiio medical assistance is 
the pioblcm of excessive fatigue While li may be compar xtivcly 
easy to get testimony that woikois “feel tned,” cvuUiue which is 
scientifically conclusive of a seiious lessening of efficiency is 
secured only by the most exacting study Fatigue m the sense 
heie discussed follows the impoitant fatigue exports in defining 
it as a diminution of woiking capacity due to length oi intensity 
of previous activity Evidence disclosing the extent oi dumn- 
ished woikmg capacity is therefore needed Such evidence is 

1 Kobek, G M , and HArnuKST, E R , “Industrial Health,” p 1 Every 
personnel workei, whether specialized m medicine or not, will do vdl to 
familiarize himself with the disease hazards which have been found to be 
typical in the industry m which ho works This reference book will give a 
comprehensive mtioduotion to this subject 
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not easily obtained in the ordinary plant or store, foi it pie- 
supposes the existence of full production, accident, and sickness 
recoids, a steady flow of practically identical woik under similar 
woiking conditions for a long enough period to admit comparison 
f 10111 one month to anothei, and done by enough of the same 
people to affoid anadequate basis of comparison from one worker 
to anothei It is further helpful if some comparison of output 
can be made under two different hourly schedules, as for example, 
a 54- and a 48-hour week ^ In a word, a statistically convmcmg 
study of fatigue presupposes a correlation of the variable factors 
which it IS exceedingly difficult to get m industry with the usual 
changes in orders, seasons, and workers ^ 

Even diminished woiking capacity may not be cause for alarm 
until that point is reached where complete recovery of vigor and 
health is impossible between one worlang period and the next 
It is where woikeis are chronically tired out and no full recupera- 
tion takes place that the situation is dangerous The lowered 
working capacity may then come to be considered the normal 
working capacity, and a process of slow devitalization is likely to 
be taking place Or, if the effects of fatigue begin to be oon- 
soiouslif lecognized by the workers, they try to adjust themselves 
to the arduous toil by slowing down the workmg pace and resting 
at frequent intervals 

Heduction of excessive fatigue may require a reduction in work- 
ing hours, but not necessarily The case for the shorter work day 
(below eight hours) has other reasons to be urged for it than the 
reduction of fatigue, smee it is frequently difficult m woik done 
for that number of hours to show that any serious diminution of 
working capacity has taken place The elimmation of fatigue 
IS lathei to be sought in coriective efforts upon all the criticaUy 
modifying factois— workmg conditions, the woik content and 
incentive, types of machmery used, its speed of operation, and 
other items 

1 This IS precisely what is now offered m the valuable document entitled 
''Companson of an Eight-hour Plant and a Ten-hour Plant,” Report by 
JoBBPHiNB Goldmark, Investigation by P Sargant Floruncb, Public 
Health Bull 106, U S Pubhc Health Service, 1920 

See also Florence, P Sargant, “Economics of Fatipio and Unrest , 
and Vernon, H M , “Industrial Fatigue and Efficiency ” 

2 See Florence, P Sargant, “Use of Factory Statistics in the Inves- 
tigation of Industrial Fatigue,” for a thorough statement of methods of 
utilizing factoiy statistics to detect fatigue 
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la this volume, considoiation of fatigue is naiioupd into a 
section of thegeneial discussion of health, not because the subject 
IS unimpoit \nt, but be cause of the difhculty thus f u of making 
objective studies which will h we jii le tic d value in luithei leeluc- 
ing litigue Also, it is oui conviction tint if jol) in ilysis xs 
subsequently discussed in this book is seiiously uiideit iken, many 
of the f ictors which now contiibutc to the intention of unneces- 
sary fatigue will be eliuimxted TIcucc oiu whole emphasis in 
this connection is upon the constiuctivc use of job anil\sis 
(See Chap XVII) 

A final suggestion IS iinpoi tint Fitigucis, iftei ill, i lesult- 
ant which shows in indivieluds Viiy wieleh ipphcd icgulition 
of houis “icsts upon i physiologu d bisis eli'Vised foi the i\er- 
ige ’’ But, cises will inevit ibly ceniie to the eittcntum of the 
pcisonnel dcputnHiit whtie iiidnulud woikcis hive ‘‘genie 
stale” oi lie “used up” e\oii unelei i loisonable sehrdulc of 
wanking houis hen sueh woikeis it is ole ii tint special tlimod 
ittenlion is neodod whieh only mdividu d dugnosis cm disclose 
it IS piiticulaily tiiic of cvecutives that spec id itteiition is 
dcscivcd foi then fitiguc pioblcm to be suie that, while at 
w'oik, they arc being kept in a condition of ically keen aiKl eager 
fitness 

h atigue study is thus a task not alone of finding x gt ner xl level 
of woiking houis which is healthful, but of idapting eich indi- 
xidu d’s woiking pace to his stiength and poweis of lecupoiation 

Cooperation between the Medical Section and Outside 
Agencies — Iheit is an obvious icHtion between good uidustiial 
manage inont and the londitions of tin local stwvxge sxstem, local 
watci iiul milk sup])ly, loi xl lunlth dt pai tmeiit m its coiitiol 
of connmmuablc disoiscs md its inspection of unsinituy 
dwellings iiid stoics Bo ducct ma> this iclation bt come that it 
IS essontixl foi the staff medical section to know loc d uiihontu's 
and cooperate wheievci possible in mamtaiiimg wholesome 
conditions How much cxn be done toward i using the geneial 
health aveiage thiough intelligent coopeiation between industiy 
and local health and school departments is illustiated by the 
Committee Repoit of the Fiammgham (Mass ) Community 
Health and Tubeiculosis Deraonstiation The efforts of this 
health crusade lesulted in a chop in the tubeiculosis death late 
fiom “ 93 pel 100,000 in 1917 to a late coiiespondmg to 76 foi the 
first 5 months of 1919 ” 
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Health Work and Food — More detailed consideiation is 
subsequently given to the pioblem of company lunchrooms and 
icfcitauiants It is impoitant to point out heie, however, that 
the question of sufficient and proper nourishment to the woikei 
IS so impoitant fiom the health standpoint that the medical 
department can well afford to mteiest itself in assuring the most 
efficient possible conduct of these facilities where they exist, 
and under certain conditions of encouraging their installation 
Advice may usually be offered with good effect as to menus and 
as to individual selection of a balanced diet 
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A SAFETY PROGRAM 

The spiead of woikmen’s compensation msuiance and the 
obviously disruptive eftect of seiious accidents on shop moiale 
have together contiibuted to the wide adoption of mdustiial 
safety piogiams Theie is today wide iccognition of the value 
of the whole safety-fiist raovcuicnt The difficulty is i ithci in 
assuniig that comp lines uc systematically and pasistently 
hammering away at the sivcial aspects of a picventive plan 
The pioblcm is now one of method latlui than of intention 
What, then, aie the items in a piocediiie which will keep acci- 
dents at a minimum? 

Causes of Accidents — Accuiate answei to this question is 
impossible until the causes of accidents aie undei stood The 
causes aie of thiee kinds, and lequiie thice faiily distinct lines 
of procedure Accidents may be due to mechanical, physiologi- 
cal, 01 psychological causes 

The mechanical deficiencies aie obviously to a laige extent 
remediable Unguarded maclnnery, dangei ous elevatoi s, shppei y 
floors, obstiucted passageways, oveispeeded fly wheels, and all 
the othei familial causes foi which the woikei is not m any way 
to blame have then cure leaclily at hand foi the entoipiisp which 
will apply it 

The physiologic il causes undeilymg accidents aie long houis of 
woik, an unhealthy woiking environment, inadequate lighting oi 
ventilation, tasks that aie monotonous oi ai duous The maiinci 
in which a woiker handles himself oi poifoims his duties is 
piofoundly influenced by his bodily condition A m in who 
suffeis fiom overstrain, woiry, sickness, or excessive fatigue is 
not a safe peison m the neighboihood of any accident ha/aid 

The psychological causes of accidents aie ignoiance, inexperi- 
ence, carelessness, recklessness, lack of plant discipline and 
supervision 

To cope with these causes must be the responsibility of all 
groups m the oigamzation, for, perfect as the mechanical pieven- 
tive devices may be, they can never be a substitute for personal 
114 
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caution and good sense Tbeie are ceitain duties which 
inanageis, foieinen, and woikeis must severally recognize 
Management’s Responsibihty — The management is lesponsi- 
ble for making stiuctuial and mechanical conditions safe This 
involves a piogiain of technical study followed by the proper 
mechanical installations, a piogram of education of supeiintend- 
cnts, foiemen, and woikeis, and, m order to carry out these two 
with consecutive and expert attention, the creation of a safety 
division m the personnel depaitment To this division should bo 
given full 1 esponsibility for plant safety and for the preventive 
woik in all duections 

Perhaps the most impoitant i esponsibility of the management 
is to give evidence of its sincerity m urging safety first W orkers 
who are cautioned to be careful in one breath and are lushed, 
speeded up, and made to feel driven throughout the day m the 
next, realize that the management’s protestations do not square 
with its actual policy Workers on piece-rate operations are not 
impiesbod with the management’s legaid for safety if the regula- 
tions about safety devices cut down wages 

Foremen’s Responsibility —The effectiveness of a safety pio- 
giam dt^ends in large part upon each foreman’s wilhngness to 
follow it out in the right spirit As the agent of the management 
in cbnstant touch with the men actually on the job, he can be the 
deteimmmg factor in instilling the safety-fiist spirit It is often 
his duty to instruct new workers in the use of safety devices and 
acquaint them with safety regulations He should point out 
trade hazards and caution the new men against carelessness, 
disorder, oi exposure to danger, for they are six times as liable 
to accidents as expenenced men He should also teach old 
employees traubferied to new work how to avoid mjury and to do 
then paiticiilai work m the safe way The foreman’s qmet 
suggestion will usually prove more helpful than disciplinary 
measures, and a lundly demonstration of right methods is usuaUy 
more effective with the worker than a “bawhng out ” 

The safety engineer can, therefore, profitably devote consider- 
able personal attention to peisuadmg foremen of the importance 
of attention to safety and to discussing methods with them 
To lecogmze m some pubhc way the foreman m whose depart- 
ment there are the fewest accidents is often useful 

To have a foreman’s committee on accidents and their causes 
IS another helpful method The foUowing testimony from one 
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iiui)mHTil CM culivc who has clone cite ctive woik with his foieincn 
IS i( pit sent itnc of the ittitiule t ikcn in sonic of tlu coipoiations 
whcicsifctj woik lb most sitist ictoiily oif^inuccl 

Who IS thei ( , in tlu c Mstinp; methods of f u toi ^ 'idniiiiistiiition, iilio is 
lifttri fitted to hinclle these luiitl iiiuiitil uiiuiiciiients of s'ltety than 
tlu foiem in'* lit isi\ithhisiiuiifioniinoimiiginitilnit;ht indcecij day 
inthe^i n hcisiisudh one of th(ni,hekiio\\sthoe\oikiueii’spiobloms, 
he kiim\s then moods, he knm\s his mithiiitiy and tools, mcl he knows 
the It quii line Ills ol the w oik If the foiem mins isifetyeonsuciieeand 
< oiisi loiisiu ss, his iiiiiul unci L>e will he so tiiuned foi slfct^ that hi will 
dt t< ( t nils ifi ind ciiuli ss me tlioels on the jiait of his men on then fust 
ijiiu u nu e H( will st iinj) out d niRi i beloie it gi ts i hold 

In oin own oiRiin/ition, w( hut (oint down to just one niothud — a 
sif(t\ (onnnittic (oiisistinp: ol leeiv foieniHiiin tlu iiliint Thisgioup 
niK Is 11 (Till uh lodisuissom uiident mid sufit^ jiiohlnns Wc look 
into (\(i\ Kiident to sit whil lisson is to he leuiud Ihi It'sson is 
tlioiouKhlv hioiiaht out in oiii foKineiis sifiti nuctinKs uid ipplicd, 
not ()iil\ 111 the dip utnu 111 whoH the iii i idi nt oeeinitd, hut tliioughout 
tlu jdnitwlun snnilii miduits iic possihli 

We hiK tone met (I oiu foremen th it oui u t itk nt-pi eemntiuu pi oblem 
is in till 11 h mds 'incl we look to them for lesults 

In oielei to in ike this ipphcatioii of lesponsibilit^ as conciete as possi- 
ble, eve 1 ite them ainiuulle on the hisis of then lost-time iccidents 
Faeli ji II wo make out a socillid “man igcmeiit lepoif' foi each 
foieman, coveimR his peifoimnnee as legnicN ciimlite of ]iioduct, 
piodui tioii, h uidlnig of men, and losts If i depaitment does not 
sKoev piogitsK 111 the aecielcnt inohlcm, it is nuikeel “subnoiiiud” as 
to handling eif men 

On the husis of ]uifoimane( as letli t ti d in tin se mamigi nu nt leiioits, 
wc base oin opinion of a foii man’s litmss ind (‘flu it lu > , lud deti imine 
Ihoiefiom his woithmi ssfoi piomotioii, e\ ige ud\ am i s, t ti IJiulei tins 
method of “e'nd stiikuig’’ tun louuuii on luiidint pieeinlion, it is 
hinpiismglioev mteusled mn foiemeiiau to hae e good ni < idi nt itioids 

’Ihe eiiKstion iiatm illy niisis as to how oui oevn molds letket 
niteiest, tfhcieiuy, ind pe iformaiiee on tlu jini t of oiu fou men in meeting 
oui aceideiit pieeention piobloin In am 'U oieestei pi uit, evheio fiom 
2000 to 2500 aic ordmaiily employed in the shops, the time lost by 
employees due to accidents was 0 4 pei cent in 1922 on the basis of 600,- 
000 man-days evoiked, 0 45 per cent in 1923 on the basis of 750,000 man- 
days woiked, and 0 22 per cent in 1924 on the basis of upwaids of 
600,000 man-days woiked Our woik coveis, too, a evide lange of 
what is ordinarily teimed dangerous occupations — a foundiy evith seveial 
hundred employees, a wood-working depaitment with anothei two 
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liundied, and niachinc shops using all kinds of metal-woikmg machinciy 
and employing i tlioiisand men ‘ 

This sainG executive is lesponsible foi a suggestive safety code 
of ethics, which has been piepared m several parts, applicable to 
the employment depaitment, the workmen, and the foremen 
The foiemen’s code is of such helpful value that it is reproduced 
below ^ 

1 “The Most Important Factoi for Safety Woik m the Plant,’’ an addiess 
delivered it the Fonith Annual State Conference of the Massachusetts 
b ifety Council, Boston, May, 1925, by Tinsley, John F , Vice president 
and General Manager, Ciompton & Knowles Loom Woiks, Worcester, 
Mahb ,ui Monthly Labot ReineWj-pT? 2-3, U S DepaitmentofLaboi, Bureau 
of Liboi Statistics, August, 1925 

“1 Iho foicman is the company’s best safety man You are right in 
the 1 inks with the man and you iie m position to cany out the safety 
polu les of the company 

2 When a man goes to work in j our department, you should feci that his 
w ife and fiiraily aio pi icing then tiust in you as a foreman and that you will 
send him homo s ife and umnjuicd when the day’s work is done 

3 This is a sicicd tuist which every foreman holds, and it involves an 
unwritten pledge uhioh >ou are in obligation bound to fill 

111 oulei to nioct tho above lesponsibilities, it la nccessaiy 
a That you undeistand all the machmery and equipment in yoiu 
depaitment 

h That you undeistand every dangci point in jour department 
c That eveiy dangerous condition receives immediate attention as 
soon as it develops 

d lhat ivoiy man be warned of the dangeis connected with his job 
c That 0 ich man uses piopei caie m doing hia work 
f That ( a( h now man be carefully instructed before he staits to work, 
and that oacli man be instiucted when ho staits a new job, or one w ith which 
ho has previously been unfamiliar 

(7 1 hat evoiy man on youi job is famihar with the safetj rules m General 
iiibtuictioiis No 16 

h lhat the instructing of cmplojees in the hazards and safety loiles 
must be done by you oi yom assistant and must, m no instance, be left foi a 
eleik to do 

“You are diiootcd to take disciplmaiy action when your employees 
disobey the safety lules oi persist m woiking in on unsafe manner, you are 
directed to post the man’s name, penalty inflicted, and the reason for this 
action m a conspicuous place where all woikers m youi department may see 
It ’’ Fiom “Impoitance of a ‘Safety Conscience in Aocident Prevention 
by Tinsley, John F , addiess before joint meetmg of Industnal S ifcty 
School and Industnal Club of the Providence Safety Council on Doc 9 
1925, m Monthly Labor Remw, p 131, U S DopaitmentofLaborr Bureau of 
Labor Statistics 
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Workers’ Responsibility — Just is the inanageint nt’s attitude 
tow ud silct> dekunints tint of the foiim in the toieman’s atti- 
tude in tuin (ktciniinis th it of tlu in iniiil woikeis Ebptu'illy 
h is the foicni in to ineot i pcculi ii soi t of t illousnt ss ind bi avado 
in Ills iiK 11 w hieli m ikcs tlicni t ikc foolish iiid d inge i ous chances 
It IS fiequentlv hud to iid i gioup ot woikcis of the idci that 
they aic niollycoddling tlienischcs it they gue piopei concein 
to sifc methods Eiuy gi iphic delict is iisudly needed to 
duiniiti/c to the woikei the effects of ciielossness on himself 
uid on his f iinily 

Ihc woikci’s lesponsibihtv foi iccideiit pievention is m the 
diioction of ippiociatuig tlu signihcintc of leeideiits to his 
fellows uid to hiinsdf It is his icsiionsibility to keep ileit, to 
obey the sihty inks, to bi i peimuicnt coiiuiiittce of one on 
iccideiit piiyenlioii 

A useful euiphisis has hem siipiiliid in a yiluiblo discussion 
of the nuntil ciusis of iccnkiits '■ Tlu uitlioi points out m i 
W'xy tli.it makes his book of pi utu il ud to ill sifctj engmecis 
ind c\t(utiyes tint, iiiikss the psj chologic il ippioich to this 
pioblem lb kept const intly in niind, the woikcis will not be 
loaluing and issuining then full i esponsibility lie cjiscusses 
mental chaiacteiistics undei such designations is ‘ the puzzled 
mind,” “the stubboin iiimd,” “the diieited mind,” “the 
troubled ind tiled mind,” etc , uid points out that woikeis 
ifflictod in these w lys simply c innot mil will not assume the 
full moasuii of i esponsibility foi picienting accidents 

Preventive Measures — Among manuil woikcis the woik of 
accident pievention luiolvcs i coiitmuous elfoit m i vaiiety of 
wiys to chive home the sifety Inbit To evtend the safety 
icle i ill mstiuction should be given m simple, non-tc c hnu al teims, 
with illusti.itioiiH whfuvc't possible I'vciy woikimui shoiild 
cany the safety lule book foi liis intoimation and he should be 
occisionally cxaniineil upon his knowledge of the spccilic rules 
used in liis depaitment Whene the foieiiiin supeiMscs non- 
English-spcakuig laboieis, an inteipietci should be used to 
assuie then unclei standing of the ha/iida ind necossaiy pie- 
cautions The simplest safety mstiuctions should be repeated 
over and ovei again until they aie fully undei stood 

Suggestions from Employees — Workeis’ interest m being 
careful is frequently stimulated by inviting then suggestions foi 

1 Fishdr, Boid, “ Mental Causes of Accidents ” 
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pievcntion Emplojces nicxy usually be asked to help coirect 
physical plant defects oi ehminate dangeious practices Foi 
this pui pose suggestion bo\es with pads and pencils conveniently 
attached aie sometimes placed throughout the factory The 
Noith Western Railroad icceived in the fiist three years of its 
safety woik (lOOO suggestions from its workmen, and all but 200 
weie accepted and earned out Many corporations awaid 
monthly pii^es for the best suggestions to prevent accidents, and 
explain leasons foi i ejection to an unsuccessful suggester in 
Older to retain his coopeiation in safety work 

One laige company with operating units in diffeient parts of 
the countiy found that the accident rate m one craft m all their 
units was too high, and this despite the fact that a rigorous safety 
code covered the piactices which they were supposed to observe 
Ihe company finally decided to put the levision of the safety 
code into the hands of a lepiesentative committee of men fiom 
this ciaft m all then opeiatmg umts This was done, and after 
SIX months of caieful study, a new safety code, in some particulars 
moie stiict than the previous one, was pi omulgated by the 
workers’ delegates Then signatures were attached to the new 
code and it was sent broadcast throughout the different plants 
of the company as bearing the approval of the men themselves 
In addition to this, theie was established a pohey of pubhc 
announcement of accident rates by compames to secure the 
benefit of competitive effoit to reduce accidents The result 
of this whole campaign was an astomshmg diminution in the 
rate, severity, and cost of accidents 

Safety Pubhcity — Advertise safety! The works papei, the 
local press, the pay envelope may all be used as means of safety 
publicity Cai toons or brief notices in simple language are best 
for this purpose Insert cards bearmg safety slogans may be 
slipped into the pay envelopes or placed m the time-card racks 
In establishments employmg large numbers of workers advertis- 
ing IS a frmtful method of plantmg seeds of caution to make men 
thmk and act safety 

Bulletin boards located m conspicuous places, or where workers 
congregate at lunch tune, are among the most effective means of 
contmuing safetv interest The boaids must be attractively 
gotten up and kept “alive” by a frequent change of bulletins, 
illustratmg graphically accidents due to the absence of safeguards 
and those caused by the workman’s lack of care Materials 
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nuliuk pictines of injiucd men, cutoons, dcputmtntil 'iccidonl 
ie(t)ids, biuf uotuLs ol seiious iccidcnls oi mcasuics designed 
foi pioinutinf>: hcdth uul sdity m the industi3’^ Ihe piopci 
use of bulletin bonds tvulistingh' lemiiuls the woikci what he 
c in do for his own piolcction 

Ihe use of intei-comp iny contests to icduce accidents his 
pia\ed a most silutaiy method Such a contest wis held in 
1925 in the p ipei -making mdustiv, and iiicliidcd foity-one mills 
Sixteen of these hid i pi i feet scoic of no accidents, md thiee 
otlieis f ukd to m ike this scoie oiilj bj’’ the occuiioiice of i single 
iciidcnt in e ii h mill '■ 

Safety Ralhes — Aiiothei pcimmcnt tdiuiiional method in 
accident pieientiim is the siitety i dh'- foi oinploMts iiid then 
t uiiilics licit* the duitiiiu of sit(t\ is pieuhid in shoit 
Icctiiics on sifctv m vinous tilths on h ibits of taution m 
woikititii, ot cup ition il disc iso intl its t oiisctiuciues, the vilue 
of sifcty ind illiccl ictivitios is in iiuostmoiit uul detail of 
efficient oiguii/ition Stci eopticon view's uc shown of sitoty 
devices m ictiul use it the shop, hist-ud exhibits, ‘ the leason 
why,” 01 the light uul w icing wiy of doing a job, “be eaieful 
fiist” suggestions illustiating iceidont-pu vention woik" Mov- 
ing pictines lie given on the “high cost of huuv,” clangeis of 
the stiect m ste ding iidts, ciossmg in fiont of oi bo ii cling moving 
eiis, demonsti itmg the unsafe pi icticcs daily followed by lail- 
load men 

Importance of Personal ftygiene — Accident icpoits show 
that many stuious uul painful iccickiits come fiom infection 
tin (High uoglt el mg sc latches 01 othei slight mjuiies These uo 
apt to fhnelop blootl jioistimng, whith bungs cm cumiihc itions 
making uctmiy difhcnlt if imt impossible , and the icsult is 
often the loss oi the injiirotl mcnibei Ismiiloyoes slumlci bo 
taught to umkistand wh5' nnnoi mjuiics should locc'ivo immedi- 
ate tieatment it the factoiy Ihey should bo taught to leih/c 
the seiiousncss of mfoction, uid fo appiceiate the value of pei- 
sonal hygiene To lead a clem life, have clean hands when 
eating, weai clean clothes, keep clean, and cxeicise peisonal c lu- 
tion aie vital aids in a progiam of accident pievention 

Eloquent testimony as to the soundness of this emphasis is 
supplied m the following expeiience 

' LA-NSBCaan, Richa.ud H , Editor, “Industrial Safety, ’ m Annals of the 
American Academy of Political and >%uiil Science, p 133, January, 1920 
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Clcxn, healthy x\orkers, who receive piompt, efficient, medical treat- 
ment, witlun one-half hour of the time of their injury, seldom develop 
any infection m the wound In the author’s factory an analysis of the 
last 2500 cases shows infection in but one-half of 1 pei cent, and in 
these cases the men had not applied for treatment until twenty-foui 
houis 01 more had elapsed fiom leceipt of the injuiy In no case was 
thei e an infection when the man had apphed promptly for treatment and 
had not meddled with his dressing himself Oneof thelaigeiaihoadshas 
the same recoid — one-half of 1 per cent of aU wounds becoming infected 
Rlx \eiy laige faotoiies vai 3 nng in product from lubber goods to ship 
building reported a total of only 189 infections in 215,144 wounds, a most 
remarkable record of the present efficiency in guarding against infection ’ 

Personal Contacts — Safety films are sometimes accompanied 
by a brief talk given by one of the company executives Personal 
contacts between managers and men are often helpful in convinc- 
ing employees that safety is a vital proposition An illustiation 
of the efficacy of such contacts is given by an eastern metal 
company In the early days of its safety campaign the employees 
in the chipping loom of its non foundry absolutely refused to 
weal goggles Eye injuries persistently occuired m that depart- 
ment in^ spite of safety posters quoting extracts of the state law , 
m spite of periodical visits of the state factory inspector, and 
m spite of threatened dismissal of offending employees Finally, 
the safety engineer procured as many different varieties of safety 
goggles as he could find, showed them to the employees, let each 
man make his own selection, and fitted the goggles so carefully 
to each man’s face as not to mterfere with his comfort This 
act convinced each employee that the safety engineer took a real 
peisonal interest in his welfare The result was that dm mg 
the following year no more lost-time accidents were lepoited 
from the chipping room 

Team work counts here as elsewhere Accidents will usually 
deciease when everyone does his part It is to the mutual 
Intel est of the company and the rank and file to woik harmoni- 
ously m matters of safety What then is a good plan of shop 
safety oiganization? 

Company Safety Orgamzation — It is absolutely necessary 
that safety woik should be given the same dignified position in 

1 Clark, W Irving, “Guarding against Infection,” Noiton Company, 
Woicester, Mass , m Annals of the American Academy of Political and Social 
Science “Industiial Safety” p 171, January, 1926 
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tho 01 f>; ini/ation is my othci distinct poisoiincl ictiviiy lo 
this end it should he gnen stilus is in uhniiustiatue division 
of the pcisonml dipulnunt iindti the leidciship of x tiamocl 
sifct\ engined Opii ding ollu i ds ol luge conciins lie iisinlly 
too busy to keep stimiilding fush salety entlmsi isin Then 
liumui iclitioiis nith the voik foue uc not as dose is cm be 
those of the x uioiis hue evccutives and the poisonnol woikeis 
The foiein in, the satetj cngineei and the pi iiit doctoi, ivith their 
isfeibt lilts, theietoic, cui bcttei develop new idc is iii accident 
pievention ind ipply oi diiect them Ihis deltg ition of safety 
woik does not, of com sc, ibsolvc othei executives fiom inteie&t 
in this pioblcm It is iisuilly found useful fioin many points 
of MOW to hill i vuiety of eommittees woikiiig it safetj fioin 
diffeioiit ingles 

Safety Engineer — 'Ihe sifcty ciigineei should have geneial 
ovcisiglit of ill deputiucnt il sifdv \ioik He should itteiul oi 
follow up all coiiimittec iiuetings, pl.ui the detuls of tho woik, 
itpcivc upoits, u coiiiiiicud itums, suggistions, and keep all 
neccssiiy stiListical lecoids and 1 iboi diti He should make 
monthly mil speciil lepoits to the dcpiitiiieiit il chiefs oi to 
othei company e\ecuti\es lie also works in close lelations 
with the chief engmoei of the plant, of the dcpaitmcnt of 
mechanical maintenance, in devising and installing picventive 
guaids of all soits, ind m piopaiing and posting dangei signs 
His pci son al contact with foicmen and woikmcn cannot bo too 
closely developed, foi only as he stands m intimate i elation to 
these people docs he get then host coopoiation m caiiying out 
safety cduiation tluough the vuious iilunt sifety comimttccs 
The safety ciigmtei can piofitibly divotc eonsulei iblo pcisonal 
attuition lo peihiiadmg foumcn andwoiktisuf tin unpoitaueo 
of attention to sifcty and to disi ussmg methods with them 

Executives’ Committee —A eontial safety commit too com 
posed of executives, tho inanagci oi his assistant acting as chau- 
man, tho safety engmeci as societal y, h is m some plants geneial 
supervision over all safety woik It gathers information, estab- 
lishes standaids, foimulates lules, consideis leports and outlines 
aU educational activities From the repoits leceived by this 
committee is measured the buiden of accidents to the mdividual 
injured and to the business 

This central committee delegates some of its duties to the 
departmental safety committee m chaige of the foreman It 
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gives the foieman an active part by placing responsibility foi 
safety and the enforcement of safety rules on him The fore- 
man’s constant investigation of all accidents or injuries occurring 
among his men forms the basis of the monthly written accident 
leport requested of him by this committee It discusses with 
him lecent accident expeiience and exchanges suggestions in 
regard to remedying conditions or reaching the worker These 
meetings between cential and departmental committees do 
much to hne up foremen, and keep them interested and enthusi- 
astic in upholdmg the company’s safety campaign 

Workmen’s Committees — A most important feature of 
organized safety work is the workmen’s safety committee, com- 
posed of several workers appomted by the foreman or elected by 
then fellows and rotating peiiodieally in membership to allow 
each worker a turn Workers who serve on a safety committee 
come naturally to feel that they are responsible for preventive 
measures and they thus become vitally interested ^ 

Each laige department might well have its own committee, 
making regular shop inspections on company time, and examin- 
ing into causes of accidents These committees should give a 
written areport to the safety duector of their findings, with recom- 
mendations for ehmmating plant hazards or improving dangerous 
methods A worker serving on this committee learns — what no 
one can make him believe — that most accidents may be prevented 
only by active, willing cooperation on the part of employees 
His committee experience in investigatmg causes of depart- 
mental accidents makes of him a missionary for safety, and thus 
helps to educate fellow workers in a precautionary attitude 

The administration of safety work in close cooperation with 
foremen’s and workers’ goups has a value over and above that 
of reducing accidents Safety is a common interest of all 
groups in industry, and common efforts m its maintenance lead 
to common efforts in other directions — ^lead to a habit of joint 
action which can usefully be extended to other fields The presi- 
dent of a large paper mill company said not long ago 

1 The experience of the Clarke Thread Company, of Newark, N J , is 
lepiesentative of results achieved by workmen’s committees As a result 
of 4 years of organized work through such committees, the frequency rate of 
major accidents was cut down from 18 29 m 1921 to 0 311 for the first 10 
months of 1026, and the seventy rate m the same period dropped fiom 2 08 
to 0 014 Roe Annals, op cit,p 140 
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1 \^(mkl toiiMcld tMi\ doll II \\i lint put into this s'lfi woik will 
spout f\cii it it hid not snod ilifi iioi puMiitiil in u t uknt, bee uist 
of till t,tt-togLthti ftdiiig till inoMiutiit his i iijri ndoiod m the plant 

Safety Codes — k dcvclopiucnt of leccnt t iis which is having 
impoitint lonstqucncts in fuithcnng c impugns of pievention 
is tilt, conipilition ind applii ition of speci il sifety codes foi 
diffciciit types of hizird mil diffcient types of woik Theie 
11 c nov not only n ition il s ifcty codt s, w Inch haye been compiled 
uiidci the luspices of the Vinci ic in hjiigineenng Standai ds Com- 
iiiittcc foi tnei foity typos of II 1/ lid, but them aie special safety 
codes ilso dcvelojicd in the lugoi industnal stites The woik 
loquiied to (onipilo these best pi icticcs ind the publicity giyen 
to the finished usult hui been i most impoitint fmtoi in 
i due iting eniphncis ind sifitv inginciis into kiioy ledge of the 
1)1 st tyiies of safety devuos to utih/e '■ 

Results of Safety Work — \n iieuiito inipiession of the 
lomaikible lesults lehiiyed m Amciii m mdustiiil plants b\ 
the yigoious piosiiution of s ifcty e impugns m leccnt yens is 
given 111 the following quot itioii 

Veliieiemeiit in actidint puiiiitiou can he estimated m^teims of 
1 eduction in fieiiiieney and scieiiU, ind, m like ininnei, in a reduction 
of lost time mil iii cost 

Undei a pirn of t ompetitioii, condiiitid lij the AVoicestii County 
Sifity Couiiiil, nil lulling 24, ISl eiiijilovois in 1024, is compiled with 
21, 110 111 1021, 111! iiimihci of auiiknts ii is iiduiid iiom 1010 to hlO, 
and the iliiis lost Miit itihnid fiom to 1(),S10 I'oity-livi 

mi mbi 1 Iiims (onii)itid, in iu\ of wlin h ivui ipiiti small 

'I hill 1 1 III s of ai uileiit pii \( nfion, i mlmg l)( 1 1 mhi i 21, 1021, hi\o 
icsultid, m till Staiiihul Oil Comp iiiy of Ntw leisiy, m i ri dm Lion of 
O Jill lint in till fi i qucni y 1 ati of lost-time ai ( idints, aid a ri dm Lion 
of 02 jiircintin tin lost of iKiiknts 

In till Aminian Smiltiiig anil Rclinmg Conqimiy (hi immbii of 
ills ihlnig aciuknts dciiiiisid fiom 2710 iii 101 1 to US m 1021, oi i 70 
per tent tlecitasc bmion Gugginhoim, the picsiclent of the company, 
biys, "Tho figuies show that the poluy of the lompuiv imismd m the 
education of its employees along safetj hues has been eiiicient, economi- 
cal, and fiom the humane standpoint, a gieat achievement ” 

The United States Steel Coiporation has deci eased its accident rate 
per tliousand employees from 1006 to 1923 by 55 39 pei cent duiing 
which time 36,374 employees have been saved fiom seiious mjuiy 
1 See Annals, op , p 51 
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The disabling accident late was 70 20 per cent less in 1923 than in 1012, 
and the aggiegate numbei saved fiom injury, based on the 1912 rate, 
was neaily a quartei of a million 

The Shaioii, Pennsyhania, plant of the National Malleable Castings 
Company won the 1924 in tei -works safety contest with only 28 hours 
lost out of a total of 488,854 woiked, a percentage of 0 0057 
In Heniy Disston & Sons, Incorporated, Philadelphia, duimg 1924, 
the numbei of accidents causing lost time was only one-fifth of those in 
1916, when an intensive safety campaign was started With an average 
numbei of emplojees of 3000 there weie only 71 accidents, resulting m 
1174 days lost 

I he insuiaucc late foi steel manufacture of the same class as the 
Disston comp my is $1 20 for each $100 of wages paid The late of the 
companj, however, was only 66 cents in 1924 Based on the abo\e 
hguies the company would havesecuied asaaingof $75,000 on pi omiums 
alone in the last nine yeais 

The National Safety Council, in Safe Practices, Numbei 43, gives a 
list of nine companies with employees langing from 500 to 17,000 whose 
reduction iii days lost pei thousand hours woiked amounted on the 
aveiage to ovci 70 pci cent 

The reduction in cost has been quite lemarkable, in a number of othei 
companies T-he Chattanooga Street Railways had an accident cost of 
$120,01G^in 1917, which was reduced to $16,152 in the hist six months of 
1922, the percentage of accident cost to revenue being 17 8 m the foimei 
and 3 5 m the latter year 

In the Spell y Gyroscope Company the numbei of houis lost pci 
employee per year was 19 66 in 1918 and 1 41 in 1920, while the com- 
pensation paid pei employee pei year was reduced fiom $5 21 to 22 cciit^ 
in the same period The plant employs 2000 woikeis and the i educ- 
tion lesultod from a carefully planned organization, a systematic method 
of carrying on the work, and a carefully selected personnel 
Ml Simon Guggenheim, refeiimg to the savings effected in his 
organization, said “Had the accident late not decreased from the late 
of 1913 the Employers’ Liabihty Fund expenditures would have totaled 
$2,454,133 instead of $1,380,982 As the amount spent for accident 
prevention was $602,124, a probable savmg is thus effected, in tho cost 
of accidents, or $778,858 

ConclusioQ —The best guaiantee of safety in an organization 
IS a body of caieful and aleit workers Carefulness and alertness 
are intangible assets which are of great value not alone in reduc- 
ing accidents but in effecting economies in other ways Like 
other assets they may be seemed and held only at a price The 
1 Hackbtt, J D , "Health Maintenance m Industry,” pp 307-310 
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piu( IS ihscncc ot chivc nul f itiKue, i pohcj thioughout the 
woiks whah sets life ilxno dnllus, im cducitional cimpiign 
which tiiiiislitcs this iK)hc\ into a demand foi good-qu ihtj 
pioduet iiiuh umki wholesome conditions and by woikeis who 
feel thomsch es t mlj tic itcd 

V sifctc piogi ini which is to be successful cinnot, in shoit, 
be sepii ited fiom the peibonnel piogi iin ib a whole Until it is 
dominited by i hum me point of ciew md diiected by one hvho 
undeistinds and c allies men is humm beings, such a piogiam 
lb m d iiigti of being peifunitoiy md spoiadic 
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CHAPTER X 


STANDARDS OF PHYSICAL WORKING CONDITIONS 

The importance of safe, wholesome and attractive workplaces 
IS today widely recognized There can be neithei maximum 
efficiency, mutual good will nor genuine self-respect in the woik- 
mg force if workmg conditions are dangerous, disagreeable, or 
unhealthy It is to eveiyone’s interest that the work enviion- 
ment conform to what are now weU-established scientific stand- 
ards Other things being equal, the company with the best 
conditions gets the best class of employees, holds them longer, 
and turns out a better grade of product 

It IS, therefore, the purpose to set forth here the items which 
should be consideied m providing, mspectmg, and impioving 
workmg conditions, and to mdicate the reasonable standard 
practice, in connection with each This chapter will thus serve 
a double purpose It becomes in effect a check-list of the most 
important items in physical working conditions, and it is a 
statement of standards 

One or two words of explanation are first advisable, however 
This ehaptei does not attempt to offei detailed technical advice 
on all the topics treated The aim is rather to present an accurate 
statement of the best expert conclusions available on matters of 
working conditions, and to supply a guide to further sources of 
technical counsel It would, for example, be unwise foi the 
personnel worker to attempt independently to design or mstall 
an exhaust system, but the executive should be able to have an 
inteUigent opmion as to whether a proposed system will satisfac- 
torily meet his plant's needs Mechamcal engmeeis and the 
lighting, heating, or ventilatmg consultants are not infalhble 
Too many cases of gnevous error m judgment and execution m 
factories and stores have come to notice foi it to be advised 
that the expert should always be on top He should be on tap, 
and his conclusions, hke those of speciahsts m othei fields, should 
be scrutmized by the general executives who have common sense, 
who know the workers’ point of view, who combine some technical 
127 
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kno\\lctlK(' Milli I knowkdgo of tlic u'^( ol llu oit!, ini/itiou’s 
piolilcui 

lo ( ill 111 Ihc' (\pnt whui in doubt is i ftood lulc m maitcis of 
uoikiiif; (ondilioiis Viiotlu i is lo kiuni ill jou cm >ouiself 
about till piobluii on wliiili you ^tik ulvicc 

Control over Working Conditions — llie idiiiiiusti ition ot 
physicd Moikiiig conditions is issigncd to the pcisonnel depxit- 
niGiit in the bc'st oigini/cd plints IMittois icliting to factoiy 
ind stoK' liousi keeping iie so oleiily ichttd to the \voikeis’ 
attitude ind clliiitnca tbit no otliii depiitinent cm function 
belt so veil Once this usponsibility toi adimnisteiing woiking 
(oiubtions IS piopeily nlloc ilcd, the ne\t 30b is to deteimmc 
the items to b« cintud 

It lui^ be objcctid tint on in iin of these inittcis thcie ue 
laws oi gcniinnunf il uguliitions which iciulci my conccin 
iiliout them, e\c( pt !)> tin publn fuioiy mspcctoi, suptilluous 
Plus ittitude ignoics sevciil ji itent tuts Fust, tint the legal 
stand lids lie often v iguc, fu fiom lunloim, and inimmuin 
stmduds only, second, tint lutoi> inspc'cticm is by no inems 
idequ ite m most stitcs, and thud, tint the basis foi dttoimma- 
tion of sound piocecluie in woiking conditions is not, ami nevei 
can be, comiiktclj'' embodied m 1 iw In shoit, while legal 
stindaids furnish m index to some widely atce]ited stand irds, 
they seldom compi ise what m^ compc tc nt in m igoi w oulcl 1 eg 11 d 
as satisfactoiy htuidaul ]nacticp 

A fuithti possible ob|cction is that stand iid conditions aio 
all vc ly well if one e m build an c'ntncly new' pi mt, but that with 
an old plint little can be clone ’’ihcao ue two isiiects to this 
dithculty which should be noted bust, as to the oldei buildings, 
second, as to expense ITmiuestion ibly, the now plant h is i 
groat ulvantage It is even tiuo — Hjie iking fiom 0x311 iienee m 
over a scene of ludustiics — that woiking conditions m what have 
been rogaiilcil as the most disigicc ible industiies can rint/i ncie 
Londniction he mack pmttually unobjectionable if thought and 
pain'i ate expended Time cs no mheunt icavm why lu the newci 
fnctoiies today the woiLplcice should he ugly, lepclknt, oi 
unwholesome 

This does not meet the pioblem of the old-fashioned buildings 
Concerning them, it has been observed that the difficulty is that 
managers do not tiy to use to best advantage the equipment 
which they have They seem to forget what wonders can be 
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peifoimed bv the constant apphcation of soap and water and 
paint and bioom Theie is often less a crying need foi new 
facilities than a need foi the clean and ordei ly maintenance of 
those which exist 

Yet, this is not always true Theie are cases where ovei a 
peiiod of 25 yeais it will prove cheaper in dollars and cents to 
lebuild fiom the ground up at once, than to tmker here and there, 
and nevei have a thoroughly desirable workplace to show for 
the trouble There are some corporations m which this pro- 
ciastination has become a habit Executives ward off eveiy 
suggestion of impiovement by pointing out that “in the new 
plant all will be different ” The personnel executive has the 
leal duty undei such conditions of precipitating action It was 
nevei tiuei than it is today that a modern building pays not 
simply fiom the process pomt of view, but also from that of 
personnel 

Not a httle of the seemmg haidship m inst allin g new equip- 
ment in an old buildmg lies m the fact that the cost is considered 
as a current expense rather than as part of the investment This 
may be an error of attitude oi of bookkeepmg, and it is thus 
always ^seful to lemmd the hesitatmg executive that the cost 
of an outlay of $10,000 on permanent improvements should show 
on his annual statement as the cost of the interest charge on that 
amount 

To argue from statistics of labor turnovei is never safe, but sup- 
pose, foi illustration, that the personnel executive finds that the 
turnover, demonstrably traceable to bad buildmg conditions, is 
costing the company $3000 a year He can in such a case legiti- 
mately use the argument that if that $3000, mstead of bemg 
fntteied away in turnover, were used to pay interest on an mvest- 
ment m improved conditions, betterments worth $60,000 could 
be adopted, the turnover would decrease, and all the other 
benefits of good conditions would accrue immediately and perma- 
nently In other words, the immediate out-of-pocket expense is 
not the only consideration In sound business thinkmg today 
working conditions which are right are an essential part of the going 
investment 

Fire — Inspection of the entire physical equipment m order 
to assure adequate protection to the property against loss by 
file IS usually taken m hand by the msurance companies and 
by local and state authonties What concerns the peisonnel 
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woikoi, lluicf(3ie, IS the nsk to lifi tint iniy (\ist The iisk to 
piopoity incl to life of rouisc, c innot bo simply sopii ited It 
IS siinph that tin point ot Mtw ot the coiisei v ition of human 
1 lines IS (Oils! inth ( iiijih isi/t il in the Moik ol this deputment 

Of piiiiiG iiiipoitinei IS the question of cuts Ihese should 
he of fn(-pioof initeiiil, whithii uithin oi outsidi the fictoiy 
01 stoic biulding I iihng tint, thej'- should be coiit lined in a 
hiepioot town Mhcio nioic thin ten woikcis me employed 
on i flooi, till 1C should be it Ic ist two eMts, located at opposite 
ends of tin looiii, and no e\il should be inoio thin 150 feet from 
the f lithe st woik point in buildings piotceted b> spiinkleis, 
01 100 t( { t in buildings not so pi otceted 1 lu ti cads should bo 
at least 10 mi his wide with ii use of not iiioie thin 7}t, inches 
to i stop '’llii width of the st iiiw ly should depend upon the 
mmibii of peopli who must usi it, but it should nevci bo less 
thui 41 UK lies dime should bi hind i ids on both sides 
It IS iinpmtint to lie suie tint i\its do not dcboiuh into blind 
alleys, Ol loikid basoiiients, oi othoi pine's wheio people might 
b( ti qipcil incl smotheic d They should le'id cithei to the stieet 
Ol to aim proof passigew ly leiiehng to the sticet, such piissage- 
wiy to h'ue i width not less than the iggiegate widtji of the 
still ways leiding to it 

IC\it doois, of com so, should open outw nil, hlioidd bo unlocked 
duiiiig w'oiking houis, anil should be equipped with the type of 
1 itc h used m the itei i \its in whu h the i e is a metal lod ici oss the 
entire door it the he ight of the w aist , w lireli is itt lehc d to the 1 itch 
and which wdii'ii piibhed down leleisis tin litch Aisles to exits 
hliuuld b( at leist 1 fiot wide iiid should at all tunes be unob- 
htnu ti d by tun ks or niateiuds ’ iOxits should bt cleaily nuuked 
liy signs 111 languages fanidiai to the oiiupants of the room by 
day, and by red eleetiie lights by night These signs should 
always be kept clem and blight 

Monthly fire didlfa arc ficiiuently icquiied by 1 iw , mil if they 
aie not, they should be adopted as standard pi letiec There 
should bo fire-alum bells which will give all woikeit. the fire sig- 
nal, and upon hearing it they should (iccording to pievious 
instiuctions) proceed to the assigned exits If the dull is held 
during working time, it is essential that piece workers be paid 

1 For caioful study of males, especially in relation to ciowding, see Spencb, 
Petek, M E , in Ihe Bull of the New Tork State Industiuil Commission, 
vol 4, pp 68-69, Januaiy, 1019 
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foi the time lost, and it is assumed that week woikers will be 
Ihere should be every mducement foi the faithful cariymg-out 
of a complete emptying of the building at these monthly drills 
the location of the fire box and the emeigeney fire appaiatus in 
each room or department should be known to all, as well as the 
methods of utihzmg them Especially where the natuie of the 
piocess 01 material makes a sudden conflagration hkely, there 
should be sufficient hand extmguishers, pads of sand or other 
effective means at hand uhich the workers know how to use 
Maximum protection is only attamed where a plant fire depart- 
ment IS trained efficientlv in the use of the apparatus, and 
wheie the inteiest of all m reducing the fire hazards has been 
aroused 

Valuable pieventive work can be done by providing adequate 
fiiepjoof containerb for waste, sciap, and lubbish, and by seeing 
to it that these are emptied and the contents safely disposed 
of at regulai intervals Special problems arise in the handlmg 
of combustibles and explosives, which are usually covered by the 
legulations of the undeiwriteis 

In summary, let what is tiue of every item of worlang condi- 
tions Iv emphasized heie Some one executive should he assigned to 
the task of overseeing the work of fire pievention and i eduction of 
hazards to life and property Then, and only then, will these 
matters receive the constant and systematic attention they 
deseive The allocation of responsibility with authority is the begin- 
ning of effective executive action 

Accident— In the previous chapter we have dwelt upon a 
safety-first program and m that connection have mentioned many 
of the points which must be considered in a survey of plant con- 
ditions which looks to the establishment of standard conditions 
of safety Iheie must, of course, be proper safety organization, 
executive and educational, throughout the plant 

The concern here is with those physical conditions and hazaids 
to which special attention must be paid if the entire equipment 
IS to be as safe as possible Therefore, the famihar hazards will 
be considered biiefly 

Elevators require special attention They should operate m 
fireproof shafts, protected by spring bumpers at top and bottom 
The car should be enclosed on all sides and on top bv strong steel 
grilhng and should carry an automatic locking device to be used 
when the car is being loaded, or when the operator leaves the cai 
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'riic git(s to the shift should (u\ci flic ontiu opening it each 
flooi, jnehiihly iMth i futpioof dooi i\hKh i in lie unlocked 
fioni flu outside onh 

Bdting, psptmllj high-speed, eneilie id ti insniissiou hdting, 
fcliould he eeiuippcd with sliiftuig elevnis li l^ mg lutoinatie locks 
so tint belts t innot woik Imk onto the wheels end stait the 
ninchineij Ihe sifist iiuthod of fistcniiig belting togethti is 
to glue the joints, the most dingenous is to use steel fisteneis 
It IS inipoit uit that theie be eithn i duect nuthod of stopping 
belting in t uh loom oi diuet tonimunu ition to the engine loom 
so tint ])owoi tin be tuiiicel olt at once if in iteiclcnt 
Ills oeeuiutl 

Midiiiiesoi wlietls itnohing it vi ipiel i de should, especially 
if tlieie lie inojtetioiis fiom tlieii suitiee, bt cneloscd in i sti- 
tionuy giuiel I'j\]ioseil geiis, spioekets, iiid eh uns usu illy 
should bo (o\tii el with steel w lie ini sh oi soliel ste el e isiiig C'li- 
eulii siw's, enien, iiiel nil tipes of ibiisiee wheels should be 
(ntloscil just IS fulh IS the piopti e\etution of the woik illows 
C ileiule ling eipen itioiis of ill soits ueiuno guilds to piovent 
hinds ind clotliuig fioin being eiiuglit in the ic\ol\ing lolls On 
all such nmehmes the guilds shoulel be punted a conspicuous 
color, they shoulel be stiong enough to hold undei the soveiest 
conditions, they shoulel bo icino\ ible, but usu illy only by the 
iiiaclum&t wdio lepiiis the michinciy 

Punch ind dull pi esses of ill seats ind hyeliaulic cutting 
inachine s uc a gitiie souue of el ingoi unless so iiii inged th it the 
woikci mast icmove both hauels fioin the eliingei /one befoie the 
inaihine opu'ites 

Floois lie a hii/iid if they me splmteiy, dippuy, oi uiu ven 
Ploois wet with oil 01 wniti i m ly be in ul(' h ife by jiiopoi eovi iing 
of lubbci matting, wooden giatmgs, and by piopti diamiige 
Obstacles eni the floen siuh is tools, miteiuils, iiptuiiK'd nails, 
etc , ovci whidi the woikci may fall aie usually the losult of 
taielcss housekeeping, and no ivoiel iblo Tiuek hanellcs which 
pioject into aisles aio a fiuitful if minoi cause of injuiy, which 
can be lemedied by attaching a steel spivng holdoi to the tiuck 
itself, m which the handle can be held securely upright out of 
everybody’s way 

The gaugmg of the speed of fly wheels and exhaust fans of all 
sorts 18 important m the light of the numbei of explosions of such 
wheels which have been due to their running at higher than pie- 
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sciibcd speed The noimal revolutions pei minute should be 
cleaily posted beside each wheel and a readmg of the speed gauge 
wiU then make compaiison and regulation an easy matter 

Ladders should be used with great care The only safe equip- 
ment IS specially designed bases for the feet of the ladder, whi ch, 
depending on the material of the floor, should have either steel 
pomted feet, mveited hollow rubber bases, or some other nonshp 
device ^ 

Othei details which require constant watchfulness include the 
piotection of workers m factory yards fiom movmg freight cars, 
dangers incident to oilmg machinery in motion, dangers of electric 
shock at switch boards, special hazards to the eye, hazards of 
open pits and vats, of traveling cranes and falhng objects, of hot 
pipes and boileis located too nearly undci the work places, and, 
finally, it must be remembered that, in addition, each industry has 
its own special hazards 

The foUowmg geneial rules of standard practice may be safely 
laid down 

Make factory equipment as “fool-proof” as possible Acci- 
dents occur not when men are aleit against a hazard “that any 
man ir» his senses simply could not get hurt from,” as managers 
so often put it Accidents happen in those moments when atten- 
tion has wandered, fatigue set in, darkness come on, when workers 
are “foohng,” or a fellow worker oi tiuck has bumped into the 
employee, and it is against such moments that the protective 
devices aie needed 

Have adequate first-aid kits available, near enough to the work 
place so that they wiU be used 

Have someone in each woilang group or department trained to 
administei first aid, but do not consider this person as substitute 
for a doctor Call the doctor at once Meanwhile, try to 
lestore bieathing, stop bleedmg, and make the patient comfort- 
able Use a solution of lodme fieely It prevents infection, 
IS healing and cleansing 

Have a pleasant, well-eqmpped, centrally located first-aid room 
with a trained nurse in attendance as much of the time as the size 
of the plant and charactei of the woik require 

Have some one executive lesponsible for the prevention of 
accidents and the mamtenanee and instalhng of all accident-pre- 

1 See “The Principles and Practice of Safety,” National Safety Ckiuncil, 
Chicago, 1919, as well as other publications of this Society 
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Miition cciuipnicnt If thou is i "sitctv cngincei,” he should 
lopnit (Incctlv to the c\ecutno m thuge of poisonncl 

Ventilation, Heating, and Humidity — Iho pioblcm of ventila- 
tion IS to kicp the 111 flesh uiuont iniin ittd, and m motion 
The piohlfiii of Ik iting is to koip the iii at i comhntiblc tcni- 
pei itiiio '^llie piobkiii of luiiiiuhtv is to keep the piopoition 
oi moistiiio in the in iiithin certiin heilth\ limits, othoiwisc, 
neithci idcqiiito voiitilition noi good heitiiig will gue sitis- 
fittoi\ icsiilts 

Scientihc stiidus show that tlu influence of tempeiatuie upon 
tlio peifoimuicc ot physical woik can be ninikcd An mcieabo 
fiom bS to 7“)°]'' 111 ly < lusi i decioise of is imuh is I'i pci cent 
in aecoinphshnunt Also, it his been shown tint w'aiin, stale 
lit IS di imetly advcisc to miMiiium pioduction vs compiled 
with fush, cool .111 ’ 

It is lidpful to iiiiiciiihei that nun is in the fust iiistinee i 
physico-diciiiic il engine Ills body fiuidions piopeily only 
undei dehintcly pies(iib(d conditions of exteinil suiioundinga 
and ink mill functioning With this in mind when evalu iting 
W'Oiking conditions, the cvtciitiye will vlmost lutornaticallj 
possess an outlook wdiich appicciitcs the significance of«haying 
plant equipment alii mjs ? igM 

In legaid, fiist, to yentilition, the lemoyal of the giossei 
contaminations must be piovided igainst Fumes, yapois, 

* The follow inp; IB tnki II fioiii “Yuitilutioii,” Rcjioitof thi New \oik State 
C’oniiiiiHsiou on Vciitil ilion, pp l')7-l'is, Niw \odv, 1023 

"PhysKal oil — "W ( liiM d(niuiihUat(<I, on tlio ollui hind, i \ou 
tniuktd and siRnifitnnl intlucnu of atmoHiiluni tunpiiatmt niicm tho 
pufonnanu of pluHiiiil woik Aniinimsi of looni timpiufuri fioin 20 
to iTC (OS to 7'5"1' ) ( aiiHC d a d( i n am of I'i p( i ( i nt in tin pto su al woik 
poifouiud Ip nun who wiio not (omiitlltd to ina\iinuin illoit, Imt wain 
stimulatid li\ i iuhU liomis, and an luui isi fioin 20 to t0“( (08 to SO'’!' ) 

witli SO poi unt ulatm liuniuUtv (imsul a dciuaso of 28 pts mil in tho 
pliyhicil woik piifornud undtr londitioiiH of inaumiun (floit I tin fall it 
24°C (7'5"F ) w IS most maikcd in the aftunoon liours wlun fatigue effects 
wore ( afk d into play 

"Physucal Work — ^In legard to the peitormnneo of phjsical woik, on tho 
othoi hand, thoio appealed to bo a distinctly haimful nifluoncc of tlie 
vitiated nil Tempeiatuie and humidity being the same, om subjpefs 
performed 9 per cent less work m stale than m fresh an, a difference less 
marked than that produced by warm ns compared with cool an (IS pei cent), 
but apparently significant When both unfavorable conditions weie com- 
bined (m warm and stale an) only 77 per cent ns much physical work was 
performed as in cool fiesh air ” 
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organic and inoiganic dusts should be eliminated at the source 
by the mstallation of adequate exhaust pipes with hoods set as 
closely as possible over the point where the contamination is 
generated The size of the exhaust pipes and the speed of the 
Ian which creates the motion are matters leqiming the most 
caieful techmcal study, since upon these factors depends the 
thoroughness of the exhaustion ^ 

The provision of fresh air, propeily conditioned, will usually 
in the laiger plants and in stores require some artificial ventila- 
tion In evei y plant the following piovisions should be observed 

Each individual requires at least 300 cubic feet of free an space , 
and, depending on the character of the work, may requiie as high 
as 1000 cubic feet Since he breathes in between 250 and 350 
cubic feet of air in a day of eight hours, it is safei that two or three 
times that much new air should be supplied during worlung hours 
All ail supphed should be free of dust, bacteria, and othei 
contaminations 

Ample allowance should be made for the consumption of an 
by gas or oil used in the room, and additional ventilation be 
piovided to offset this consumption 

Rapvi air currents, that IS, drafts should be avoided Yet, it is 
one of the cardinal points of good ventilation that there be a /? ee 
movement of air Experiments prove that the same air can be 
used again and again if only it is kept circulating 

“Excessive heat, vapor, and injunous substances aiismg from 
manufactuiing process oi other causes require to be locally 
removed ” 

“All toilets, lockeis, and other rooms of similar character 
lequiie positive exhaust ventilations 

All heatmg surfaces should be located and arranged so that 
they cause no discomfort to workers 

All hot sui faces which it is not essential to expose should be 
insulated by non-conducting mateiial This should apply to 
piping and sui faces of machmery as well as to walls and floors 
winch radiate excessive heat 

1 See Ekskini;, Liluan, “Standaidization of Working Essentials,” The 
Annals of the Amenoan Academy of Political and Social Science, vol 71, 
pp 86-91, May, 1919 

See also "Mechanical Engineers’ Handbook,” 2d ed , pp 1411-14&^ 

» “Requirements and Standards upon Heating and Tentilation,” U S 
Council of National Defense, Advisory Commission Committee on Labor 
Washmgton, Government Prmtmg Office, 1919, pp 14-16 
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WlnioYCi vcnlihtmp, sA^om is in usi, i peiiodu, thoiough 
iiiing out nt tho woikiooui is v iln ihio — liofou ivoik staits m 
the lunniiii}!; to idiimL tlu studuuss in the luuhllo of the iiinin- 
iiiR, it noon ind in the niifldU ot tlu ifteinoon 

J'\centi\( usponsihilitA loi VLUtil ition shouhl be ele ulyfi\cd, 
A^et the in iA.inium iiossihlt lieedom should lit kft to the woikus 
m exch looin to dLteiiume the conditions iinelci aaIucIi they Avill 
Avoik If the conditions is so detci mined ne minitestly 
unu hoU'sonu', tlu uniodA is not madisiiliyof luthonty but m 
cduc ition of the gioup along f iinili u Iia gienic lines 
Ihc unount of he it itciuntd cle'pcnds lugcly upon the clni- 
letci of the woik I'oi letivc shop woik, ivlieie the AAdiole 
body Is ( ngage d, "iH to t)U°h is found to be s itisfiietm v, it bench 
woik and otlui less letiAU i\oik()')°l' is suit ible , while in woik it 
desks ind counteis tiS to is leeiuned In oidei to issiiio 

uuifoiniity and u'gulu eontiol, in lutoiuitudU iccoiding 
tliciinoinetc 1 should be iii opei ition in cith looiu and should be 
cheeked uj) it h ist twice i day by the pcisoii in cluigo of 
ventilation ind he il mg 

Iho H'coid of temper ituie will gi\c i tuio pictuic of con- 
ditions only Allien coiielitcd with i ictoid of humidity^ This 
coricl ition cm be oht lined e isiIa- by the use of a hygioinetei 
whieli show's the pei cent of humicht\ m ichition to tompci ituie 
Fiom the stindaid liA'giomctiu il tililcs it is then easy to dis- 
covei AA'hethei sufficient moistuic exists ^ 

Vaiious elcAices foi iitifitial luiimdifAmg ne on tlic muket, 
but foi i plant tint e an ittaektlu whole Aentil itmg inohlem it 
once, it is UTiqueslionibly desn ilile to instill in aii-e onditionmg 
' Him UNO I ON, kiiHWdUui, 111 ‘ ( lAili/iitioii and (ImiaU, j)]) S(i-S7, 

ini') Ml ites 

“III wiiitii llu dninpisl <lnAS iiu uninisliikahlA (Ik turus of (jnntcst 
(nuiriiij llu iiasoii is fwofold In Ri in i il, (lu (inipiidiiu uses at 
tunes of L\eessnii huinldilA, and thih in itself is faAoi ible Moieover, the 
nil wlu n take n into tlu house , doe s not lu e d tei hi w arnie el so much ees 
under otliu eonditionH, end thus it rtinauiB eoinpauitivclY inowt 

“In the spiing and fall, -when the tenipci iliire rungea fioni fictziiig to 
70°, with an average of about 50°P , the heat work is porfoimed with a 
ichitivo humidity of about 75 pei cent In other wouls ncithe r the dry nor 
tho Avot d lys are the best The bummer curve (of output) is the most com- 
plex of the three It rises fust to a niaxnnum at bO or O'! pei cent then 
falls and once more nses to a higher m ixiraum We conclude that with an 
average temperature of 05 to 70° a lolativo buimdity of about bO per cent 
IS desirable? ” 
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appaiatus which in the same mechanism washes, waims, and 
moistens the an which is distiibuted It is only where the natuie 
of the product or process requires excessive moisture that some 
supplementary humidifying usually is needed 
Ordinaiily, factories and office buildmgs do not piovide air 
which IS sufficiently moist The heat dries the mucous mem- 
brane and leaves it m a condition of lowered resistance to germs 
Managers are not disposed to recogmze the need for adequate 
humidity, and the use of a hygrometer foi a few weeks will 
usually show convincingly that most plants should make some 
specific piovision for moistenmg their heated world ooms 
Lightmg — Deficiencies m factory hghtmg are estimated by 
illuminating engineers as accounting foi as high as 18 per cent of 
the industrial accidents and 20 per cent loss in production where, 
as m textile plants, the woik must be closely scrutmi/ed Bad 
lighting directly contiibutes to eye stiain, headache, and nervous 
nntation Its correction depends as much upon an expendituie 
of thought as of money Adherence to a few fundamental piin- 
ciples can help gieatly to elimmate the worst lighting difficulties 
There aie thiee points to consider regaidmg both natural and 
aitifici*! hghtmg — its sufficiency, its continuity, its diffusion 
The mimmum amount of hght reqmred at diffeient lands of 
work has been fairly well standardized Studies are given in 
terms of “foot candles,” ze , the illumination on a surface one 
foot distant from a standard candle The Illuminating Engineer- 

ing Society IS sponsor for the standards set forth m the following 
table ^ 


Poor Candles on the Space or at the Work 

(a) Roadways, yard thoioughfaies 0 02 

(b) btoiage spaces, aisles and passageways m woikrooms, except- 
ing exits and passage leading tlieieto 0 25 

(c) Who e disci immation of deUnlis not essenhal 2 -6 

Spaces such as hallways, stairways, exits, and passages lead- 
ing thereto , toilet looms , elex ator cars and landings \\ oi k 
such as handling material of a eoaise natuie, giindmg clay 
products, rough sortmg, coal and ash handlmg, foundry 
charging 

1 Code of Lightmg “Faotoiies, Mills, and Other Work Places,” Bull 331, 
U S Department of Labor, Bureau of Labor Statistics, Safety Code Senes, 
April, 1923 Prepared undei the sponaorship of Illuminating Engineermg 
Society, New York, p 3 
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1 iS 

ill) Whiii ■^hiihl ih\iiiiiiinaliiiii III ihliitl I'l I'.^ruliiil 2 - >5 

Spins siiili IS s( iii« ns pissi(,i« ns mil otliii kx itiims 
«hti( tluii iiL i \posid nun iii|i. Ill i( him s, lull jiiiiis, in Inc 
ikitiii il puls 

^^ollv such IS loukli imtliinmt,, i(iu|,Ii iissi milling,, u)u(,h 
lutuliwml nni^h loiKini' (,> im nullint, 

(ij 11 /nil moiliiuli ilmiimiiiiilioii iij ihlnil !•! (\i,ittliid 'i 10 

Woiksuili IS III itlnnint,, issinilih Moik, In lu li woik, (me 
ion mil niK ni lounilnis, I i(,uu til lollinn 
(/) ]\ hill (lost ilisinminaliim of ih hill i-i r',',intMl 5 -10 

Woiksuchiis (inolithi wink, patti in nuking tool miking, 
wi ning liglit-ioloii il silk oi wookii tixlilib, olliii wink, 
uKonnting, t\i)i wilting 

(d) ]\ hill ilii^iiiiiiiiiiilioii iij iiiiiiiili ihlail IS l^\lnUlll 10 20 

\Nink sink us w ililinml ing, i ngi nmg, ili ifting, si wing 
ilaik-iiiloHil III iti 11 il 

In oulci lo srcuu* dap light snfhnent to (’onfoim to those 
st uid lids, tho following londitioiis must pu v ul 

'\^Jndows should ho is huge is possibk, pio\ulcd they do not 
cicatc i glut, and should be so loaited that aitihcial light is 
nttissuy only when it w’ould nitui illj bo Ubod N ituial light 
IS tilt most noinul and satisfattmy ftn the hum in eye Othci 
things being equal, it is to be piefcncd and sought as a sc^iuco of 
w OI ki oora illumm ition 

11 le top sish of the windows and all bisoinent windows should 
be supplied w'lth ribbed ghss to incicasc the lefiaction of light 
into the (tiitoi of tho loom 

E\en though a tianslucent glass ovoi tho cntiio w'liidow might 
giv( b(tt(i diffusion of tho light, rcgaid foi tho workoi as a 
hum in being dciiiands that the window panes at the lo\il of tho 
face bo of tixnspaiont glass so thal tho wotkoi can soo out of 
doois Minoi as this point may soom, it is lundamtntal to the 
mamtcnaiKt of a chooiful itmosphoie 

Whole cuitams must be drawn to lemove tho glaic due to 
diiect rajs of the sun, they should bo aiianged so as to pull 
halfway up fioin the bottom and halfway tlown from tho top 
This provides shade neai the wundow and leaves tho middle 
of the loom still supplied with light fiom above 

Windows should be washed at the necessary regulai inteivals 
Reflecting surfaces outside, as, foi example, an adjoining build- 
ing or another section of the same building acioss a naiiow couit, 
should be painted a light color to increase the supply of light 
within the room 
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Reflecting surfaces inside the plant — walls, ceilings, and, wlieie 
practical, the maclunery as well — should be painted a hght color 
(piefeiably a soft, hght green) to increase the hght Below the 
wainscoting, walls may be a darker color, in order to lest the eyes 
Woik places, benches, and machinery should be placed at 
light angles to the window so that the hght comes over the 
worker’s shoulder onto his work The peisistent ignoring of this 
simple but fundamental rule probably accounts for existing eye 
strain more than any other one factor 

To secuie pioper aihficial hght, it is important to observe the 
following pimciples 

There should be sufficient hght for each worker irrespective 
of his position at his work, m accordance with the standards 
suggested above Lamps should be fixed and stationary 

“The type, si^e, and spacmg of lamps and reflectors should be 
determined with special reference to the ceihng height and class 
of work in question 

A system of geneial overhead hghtmg is to be preferred, with 
the use of i effectors which make the actual rays of hght from 
the lamps semi-indiiect or wholly indirect The light should 
be strtjng enough and so located as to remove sharp shadows 
and to remove the necessity for mdividual lamps except in 
special cases 

Where it is necessary to use mdividual lamps, it is important 
that opaque reflectors be used and so affixed that the hght does 
not shine in the worker’s eyes 

Care should be taken to avoid glare from bright or polished 
reflecting surfaces 

Lamps should be operated from sources of supply which 
insure continuous and steady hght The flicker of some lamps 
wheie electricity is locally generated causes stram and fatigue 
Lamps and reflectors should be dusted and washed at regular 
intervals 

Emergency lamps should be provided, especially in passage- 
ways and exits, to assure rehable operation if foi any reason 
the regular hghtmg fails Those lamps should be supphed from 
sources wholly independent of the regular hghtmg 

Switches should be so located that “at least pilot or mght 
hghts may be turned on at the mam points of entrance ’’* 

1 “Principles and Practice of Safety,” p 11 
“ Code of Lighting , etc , p 8 
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IltK IK nil, till hull I'liiil 1 '' t<oni( ont cm iiticc u ’ipon- 

sibli foi thi-^i mtiHos m( I pi ovule hiiu with eompeteut teohiuc'il 
issistintc so Ih it tlic shop’s liKlitinK mij he is elfcttive, as, 
theuful, issiuntilu, mil is ecouomu til is possible 

Noise and Vibration — Ihe hiimful olTecls of e\ee>bsne noise 
ind vibi ition aio only bigiimiiig to be leih/ed Noise, espe- 
uilly when it leeiiis fiequeiitly at iiitgtilu inleii ds, leqimes 
an adjuslinent of the woikci’s whole nerious system which is 
fixing uid w isteful of cneig-i It clistincts ittcntion, cieites 
ill iintiting filling of “junipiness” iiid guiei illy icduies the 
oqii unuiity mil i fill 11 lie Y of the iffcitcd peison hue noise 
leaves ofi ind xibi it ion begins is not ulw I’ss c isy to detoiininc 
'ihe ck tiding futoi is tin luimbti of sound w ' im s pei second, 
iiid “it IS (bllit ult to dcteimini' wditilui oi not i( is the lai iilono 
01 ihe wholi body tint detects the sound in \ibi ition Ilinio 
the uinojiiiiie fioni sound is not c isil> sipuilid fioiii the 
ncivous e\h uistion iisultuig fioiii illicit vilii itioii 

lestinionj is ginci il tint sencii \ibi ition “tends to tiie the 
women ind imike thi'in nciytms, w itli the lesult th it they In conic 
iiiitible mil inellii 11 nt ’’ “In the else ot women, it seemed 
impossilile toi them to stand the \ibiatioii o\en tempoi inly 
on VC count of its serious effects We behove that employees 
w 01 king iinclei such conditions is we had weie not o\ei two- 
thuds eflicient ” Othei evidence might bo cited to the same 
effect, but it is sufficient to call ittontion to the senousness of 
the piobleiii The ciucstion is W h it e in lie done iboutit'’ 

'ihe chmination of noise is of couiso impossible uudci piescnt 
conchtions in eeitim pioecssis MkIiuic's hive not been built 
with an eye to (piu't action, and until mieliine' buildeis ittaek 
this pifibhm the most uute e inse will icmiin luit one lied 
Neviithc'less, theie ue eeitain things whuh m ij be done 

The fiisi esse nti il is lo le ah/e th il all unnn i ssm ij noise slioulel 
bo done away witli The lubliei -tiling of ill tiiuks is .i pie- 
veiitivc measiiie of hist impoit mee In many plants it will ilso 
help to have aisles covoied with some sound-deadeiimg composi- 
tion, such as battleship linoleum W''heie the neai-by passage 
of tiams is a noisy distinction as well as a cause of vibiation, the 
lemedy is not so easily at hand, although the better constiucted 

' “The Effects of Vibiation m Structures," Abeithaw Construction Co , 
Boston, 1918 This and the following quotations aic taken from this pio- 
neer and suggestive preliminai-y study of vibration 
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buildings have a gieat advantage here The use of elcctiic 
powei drives fiom local motor units greatly lessens both noise 
and vibiation, and has the added value of leducing the objec- 
tionable flicker of the daylight which a mass of overhead belting 
usually cieates 

The elimination of vibration is fundamentally a matter of 
building constiuction The structure has to be solidly based, 
and the evidence seems to pomt more and moie to the use 
of leenforced concrete as the most non-vibrant material Where 
the shaking is due to special machines, it is sometimes found 
necessaiy to build separate foundations for these machines 
The use of some type of absorbent mat under machines also is 
helpful Rubbei mats and giound cork mats as bases for certain 
types of machines, as, foi example, powei sewing machines, 

1 educe the vibration appreciably 

It must be admitted that the pioblem of noise and vibration is 
one which only newly is being studied Untd buildings are firmly 
anchored and soundproof, and until machineiy is designed to work 
with loss pounding impact, the greatest advances cannot be made 

Seating and Rest Rooms — The value of seats for workers is 
lecogniaed in the legal provisions which seveial states make for 
women woikers, but the value is not sufficiently recognized for 
the right type of seating to be always provided The wooden 
stool, the flat, enameled steel stool, and the chair with a flat 
board back are still widely used A correct chair embodies the 
following features an adjustable back with a padded rest (like 
that on a stenographer’s chaii) to support the worker immediately 
below the shoulder blades, an adjustable seat so that its height 
from the floor can be regulated (if made with a revolving seat 
the chair should have a locking device to prevent motion when 
the worker wants to be stationary), adjustable foot rests, and 
finally, a cushioned seat In short, a good chan is one which 
leenfoices and supports the body at those places where reen- 
foi cement means less exertion, better posture, and consequently 
a better functioning of the vital organs 

One excellent study of seatmg reaches the following two 
conclusions ^ 

Fust, that posture must be varied Continuous sitting and continu- 
ous standing are both harmful Ideally, conditions should allow the 

1 “Industrial Postuie and Seatmg,” p 6, prepared by the Bureau of 
Women m Industry, New York State Department of Labor, April, 1921 
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wnikti to \ ii\ lus position itwill, Iki ium oI (Ik hsI uni tlio luoiinous 
Slums i>l fiKis' Hill (onus fiom i iliiiif,! ot iiosition duims noikiiis 
houis 

tsLioml, (hit woik (oiuhtions shoulil Ik sirIi (hit (oiicit iiostuip is 
JlOSslIllo 

(it) H\ pioMihiis i jilusiolosn ilh K'lod iliiii 

(/)) J5-\ issuiiiiK X piopii 111 diojishi]) of (111 dilliunt puts of tho 
wmk plxii 

Hull IS no one ihiiii tint is hist foi dl iiiilustinl inocissis To 
ditouiiinc iiliit ihiii IS hist foi a piitnulu ])ioicss the nitiiH of the 
noik to he doni , the position of supiiliis ind hnishid woik, the cquip- 
riKiit it hind, 1 1 , tin hiisht of heiiih ihiii, plan foi foot list etc , as 
\itll as till huglit of till induidu il noikei — dl tin so must he consnlircd 
lo 1)1 o\ nil II Rood ( h in is not inoiish, tin iinpoit mt tliiiiR is to IninR all 
pnitsof tin n oik plan into tin hist possihh iil itionship 

C'lnuis in a f ii toiy oi stoic uc not iluMiiyoi i full People’s 
lihysito-thcuiu il engines cm sue (npig\ hy coiictt scxtinp, 
xvhit'h cm ho hettei nsid in othi i diuitimis Also, to vuy tho 
po&tmc tioin sitting to stmding and lioin stmding to sitting 
IS lObtful xnd conseniiig of stiingth Foi this icison, the tiadi- 
tion that the xxoikci imist not be found liy his foicman sitting 
down must go the way of minyothei tiine-honoied buthnscicn- 
tific notions Ihe woikci should be entoui iged to sit, and many 
jobs now done standing could be done with eiiuil facility and 
much less fatigue il suitable chans wcic piovided 

Till pioblini in most dcpnitmints in the meriaiitih i st iblishment is 
not so muili tin kind of suit, but tho iluuni to usi it Invistigitioiis 
of deiiaitnii iit stoii s sliow that ofti ii thin ih a t u it iiiidi i standing that 
no Hah H gn I slioiild Ixi t mglit sitt mg ilow n, < \ i ii w liiii hi i si m k is m 
onlir, and no instonui is waiting Iiuistigitunis Inui also hIiowii i 
staithiig 1 1 ( k of s( atmg fill ilitii a hi hind loniitus, in spite of tin fni t that 
laws exist in toity sex in staten iiHiuiiiiig thiiii ' 

The piovision of icst looms is often lequiiod by law xvheie 
women aio employed, although little, if anything, is specified 
about equipment Thcie should be a clear scpaiation between 
diessmg looms and rest rooms The piactice of simply pio- 
viding beaches in the lockei room is xvholly inadequate to meet 
the needs foi which a real rest lOom is designed, neither is it 
sufficient simply to use a lunch loom for this purpose 

'“Industrial Posture and Seating,” op at p 49 
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Whethei oi not lest looms should be available for the men 
depends upon the policy the company is piepared to adopt regard- 
ing the employees’ use of off hours If what is desired is a place 
to rest and lestore vitality, then that need should dictate the 
piovisions which are made If a noon meeting place and social 
lounging room foi all employees is desiied, the required equip- 
ment IS manifestly diffeient It is almost impossible to pro- 
nounce in general upon the provisions which a factory or store 
should make in this direction The only point is that if the 
choice IS f 01 a 9 est i oom, no one should be ashamed of the decision 
It IS exactly as good a business proposition to have a test room foi 
men as it is for women It was a scientific management expeit 
who wiote that from a physiological point of view it would be a 
good thing foi workeis to lecline at full length mthe intervals 
between woik,i because the change in distiibutionof blood pressure 
which IS thus assured is the most effective recupeiative measure 
known 

In pioviding a piopeily equipped rest room, the items to be 
consideied aie that the rest room be located away from the noise, 
odoi, 01 other effects of work processes, the room should be 
quiet, cljeeiful, bnght, clean, and lestful in atmosphere, hangings, 
and furniture, the chairs and lounges should be comfortable and 
sufficient in number so that the woiker will not have an attack 
ot conscience if by occupying one for moie than five mmutes he 
depiives other workers of a chance to sit at all 

Finally, it is important that the employees should feel it to 
be their loom This feeling can be achieved in various ways, 
but theie is nothing like responsibihty to give a genuine sense of 
piopiietoiship One way of secuimg this attitude is to have a 
committee of workers to administer this room, helpmg in the 
selection of its furnishings and in its maintenance 

As it woiks out today, some rest rooms are well used, some are 
used at the start and then forgotten, some are used very httlc 
It is, of course, better from every point of view that workers, if 
they want to stretch out and sleep at noon (as many do), should 
sleep comfortably on a couch rather than on a work bench, 
but they must want to use the couch and they must feel that 
they are not getting a substitute for more wages when a rest 
room IS provided Under t lese conditions only will a rest room 
be perrMifS'&fly used and valued 

1 Gii^'eeth, Fbank B , "Fatigue “^tudj , ’ p 43 
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Ihclo IS X piiiKiplo ibnut tlu iiibt illation of ill pcisonnpl 
pcpnpmcnt whuh should not ht lost si^ht of, innuly, that the 
piovision of iquipmenl of un soit fni ptoplo tnilhout wine 
stmnlldiii (Ills (Mimpt to inok a s<iis( of ikciI oud a hioulcdge 
bii tlu III oj iiiiihod'y of its usi is not {>,ood liiisiucss tioui xuj stind- 
pomt 01 (l-f ishioncd ' wolfuc woik" is in bid loputt, piitly 
bcc luse the noikcis wcic not txkcn into the confidenoc of the 
nianisoment in its uhninisti ition, ind it mis theiefoie 
legudid as a pateinahstu sop, md putly bei lose it wis 
concentd by woikeis as ui cfloit to h t ‘ wclfiiie” take the pheo 
of iiistuo 

“^^Lltale Moik” so (oiuintd incuts httk inteicst 'Pho 
modi in point ot vkm looks i itlui in the diicction of studying 
tlu (IciiKiits in till iiiobhin of hiiiniu uUtioiis i\hich must bo 
dc lit with in oidi 1 lo h U( tin futon oi stou opu ito cflu icntly 
11 in puisuit of th it ( lid tilt pi isoniK 1 woiki i li is at tunes to go 
soiiKwhat ihild, he does this di hbei itely is in oiginit put of 
this w oik of sound in iiuigenitiit uid not with iiiiotivi ofphilin- 
thiopy Till piorision of niilil woiKuuj londiiions is not wdfme 
walk It IS a iiUnn busiiuss and human narssdi/ Until toipoi i- 
tions uc piepiied to pioiidt light working siiiioundings, theie 
IS little use 111 luinthing into projects suth is piofit-shaimg oi 
othei tonn)lc\ pioposals whuh fund iinentally piesiippose an 
eflnieiitlj ininaged pioduttion oigani/ition in x ph3fsicallj well- 
oiiuipped pi int 

Lunch Rooms — Jhe poht\ to be followed in instilling luiuh 
looms will be gineined m piutui b^ i numbei of fictois such 
as the neiiness ot adequite lestiui iiit f uilitiis, the (piulity and 
pine of food, ind the lotal him lung hibits Tin impoitinte 
of good food, will (ookid, quiikly stive d, ind model ately 
pined IS qipii ti lied tod ly by in uiagi IS isikmi befou Ihe 
result Is tint lundi looms an Ixmg used moie widely thin evci 
and iiiiny companies even fi\oi lunmng them it i slight loss 
because of the othei vilucs leccived It is impossible to lay 
down any pimciple heie btjond advising that if a company is 
consideiing the wisdom of a lestauiant mst ill xtion, it should 
visit other compaiable plants and get actual data on costs, equip- 
ment, menus, and the like Theie is an elaboiate technique in 
handling lunch rooms, which can le utili/ed with least outlay 
only by hiring expeiienced and coafpetent people to set up and 
run them 
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As a minimum, the equipment of the plant or store should 
piovide some suitable place away from the work place where 
workers can waim up and eat food brought from home 

The following paragraphs arc quoted from a report on the 
management of lunch rooms m stores, but the conclusions set 
forth are generally applicable 

The management of the lunch room should be in the hands of a 
speciahst, preferably a woman, quahfied to run a homehke place to eat, 
to judge the right quality and right prices of foods, to handle the lunch 
room employees and to operate the lunch room without loss The 
managei of the lunch loom may report eithei to the pei&onnel managei, 
in whoso field of activities employee services are included, or to a com- 
mittee of employees, depending on the store policy as to the management 
of the lunch loom 

Employees have taken moie interest and piide in then lunch loom 
when they ha\e had a share in its management \ committee of 
employees elected by the workers can be of considerable assistance to 
the manager of the lunch room in servmg as a dealing house for all 
Cl itieisms on sei vice, prices, and food Six stores have such a committee 

In most stoies, the management gives light, heat, space, and equip- 
ment, and meals aio sold for the cost of labor and food Mostlimcli- 
rooms have on this basis been able to opeiate without loss The items 
to be charged against the lunch-ioom managei depend on the film’s 
policy It is important that the lunch-room manager know what these 
are m ordei that he may work toward covering his expenses 

Cleaning — The reaction of competent plant housekeeping 
upon the appeal ance and morale of a worlung force is in the long 
run of great benefit Workers chess bettei, they are more cheer- 
ful, they are moie careful in the disposal of waste and lubbish 
m plants wheie the watchword is cleanlmess Nor is this an 
impossible ideal for any plant to hold m view, it matters not how 
dirty the processes may be This is another case where regular 
executive attention to the problem is the puce of good results 
From the experience of plants where the housekeeping has thus 
been made satisfactory the following hints can be learned 

Theie must be a separate cleaning staff undei a cleamng fore- 
man This staff should get an hourly late of pay high enough to 
assure a regular and conscientious force The old notion that 
cleaners should get the lowest rate m the shop is the product of a 
time when bacteria were unknown and antiseptic methods of 
cleamng unheard of It must be remembered that cleanliness 
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involves nol sunplv tlu remov il of diit— inispl iced iii ittei , it 
invoh'es dso the nmiinn/ing of liiiiiiful geiiiis 

Methods of diy sweeping should give v i,> to some method 
w hi ch 1 IV s the dust bcfoi e it is i oik i tod 1 hei ( lu e sevci il good 

dust liyeis on the niiukct, even the use of wet siwdust, except 
foi the file hi/ud in stoiing div' sawdust, is bettei tliiin diy 
sweeping Vitiuim de ineia ue cxeellent whcie the natiiie of 
the woik pci nuts tluii use Sweeping should be done as much 
IS possible out of woiking houis 
Iheie should be bufficicnt hicpioof contiiiieis foi waste 
niitoml uid lubbish, and these should be emptied at fiequent 
iiiteivils 

Thcie should haangulw '^duduh foi cloamiig at the neicssaiy 
iiittivals the woikiooms, toik ts, walls, (oilings, windows limps, 
ufkctois, hills and stuiwajs, yiul, iti 

Drinking Water — 'Liu value of in idciiiutc supply of puie, 
cool dunking watei will be iiiiukly locogm/cd, il tlu physuo- 
ehcuiicd ispect of the piobleiii is lemembiii d 

Witii IS a niituiiil (onstitiunt of tlu hoclv ind is to he consuleiod as i 
food, though not in tin suiM tint it lihci itis ciuigv It lids in the 
ahsoiption ol food and tunes iw ly w istt It diiumislic fatigue 
It itgiilitcs hodv teinpn ituie and acts us i distnhutoi of he it And 
theie seems to be no ciucstiou but that the dunking of watci lesstns 
alcoholism * 

The first essential m having a supply of good vvatei is to be 
sure the somee ib unc ontammated Apait fiom the consideia- 
tion of initial expense, it is cleuly the most dcsii ibU stindaid 
inaetice to filtei tlu walei, to cool it to '50° by ammoma oi othei 
lefiigoiating piocess, and to distiibute it tlnoiighout the plant 
in pipes toveied with iion-c oiiduetmg mate ml to bubblei foun- 
tainb oonvemently legated so tint then, is one fount im fen evciy 
forty woikois The i awe its at these bubblei s should be- double, 
one from vvluth a gl iss tan be filled, and 1 he otlui a nozzle which 
will thiow up a bufficient jet of water so that one can dunk above 
the opening fioin a fiee flow of watei Theie aie v number of 
satisfactoiy bubblei nozzles on the maikct, all opeiating on the 
pimciple that no chance is given foi the workei’s mouth to touch 
the opening thiough which the watei comes 
iDABtiNGTON, Db Thomas, “Prosont Scope of Welfare Woik m the 
Iron and Steel IiiduatiT-,’' p 6, Pamphlet, New loik lion and Steel Institute, 
1914 
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Wheie the piocess makes it difficult for the workei to leave 
hi3 bench, some companies have wisely found it beneficial to 
have an attendant pass through the room every httle while with 
water m individual drmking cups — much as the theatei ushers 
pass watei They realize that it is almost impossible for woikers 
to dunk too much water, and therefore the more easy and attrac- 
tive its drmlong is made, the more it will be drunk and the better 
will be their health 

Sanitary Equipment — Physiologically the provision of ade- 
quate, clean, and attractive toilets is of notable importance, 
especially because of what we know about the relation of their 
condition to constipation and venereal diseases The law usually 
requires a closet to every twenty workers, but this is a mimmuin 
piovision Othei desirable conditions to observe are the 
following 

The toilet rooms for men and women should be completely 
separate from each other, and from the work rooms, and should 
be clearly marked “Men,” or “Women” There should be 
screens before the entrances of these rooms to conceal effectively 
then interiors from outside view 

Toilet* should be adequately lighted at all times, and they 
should have adequate ventilation from outside the building 
The room should be kept at a temperatuie of not less than 60°F 
during worlung hours 

Floors of toilet rooms should be of some moisture-proof, 
smooth material, and walls should be kept covered with clean, 
light colored, non-absoibent pamt or other moisture-proof 
material 

There should be free provision of toilet paper, and nearby 
basins in which to wash the hands 

There should be individual closets with wooden seats, with 
bowls of vitreous china or other approved material and adequate 
pressure for flushmg Each closet should occupy a separate 
compartment and be provided with a door opemng outward 

The proper maintenance of toilets unquestionably offers occa- 
sional ffifficulties These difficulties are not to be permanently 
overcome until managers reahze that the abuse of toilet facibties 
occurs most frequently where workers are unfamiliar with their 
-proper use It cannot be too strongly emphasized in this as m 
other connections, that in those factories where workers are immi- 
grants from rural regions of southern and eastern Europe, they 
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1 IS 

hix\i next! us(d niodtni plumbing m ing( monis The pioblem 
IS in cducitumd om ]\I inx lugi huus hml it woith \xhile to 
hi\t an ittcndint ih\ ixs on hind in the toilet looms Wheie 
UicH IS i nil dll d st ifl, the method of opci ition xnd piopei iisc of 
ill modi in iiluinbing dexiccs should bt xxplunod in the course of 
the ( dux itne xvoik in peisoii il hxgiene loi niaiixgeis to make 
f \isting 01 p 1st abuses ot tin toilet oi wishing facilities an excuse 
foi tontmuing old indunsuntxix equipment is to place lespon- 
sibilitt e>n the w long shoukli is The i ink and file of woikeis aie 
not inh( leiith x\ inton oi vitious oi dcstiuctive m these matteis, 
It IS nioK often the cist tint thex do not know any bettei 

Washing Facilities —btindiid pi xctice m xMishmg facilities 
df jionds 111 p lit upon tlu n xtuic of the xxoik "J heu is no doubt 
fiom i phjsiologu il point of vuw but tint, whuc employees 
1 ( ivi uoik it the rnd of the diy wet tluough with ptispiiation, 
it is good liygK IK foi llumtotiki X show (I luth bofoio going out 
donis llu tut til it thousinds of woikeis h u^c done ind still 
do otheiwisi dots not kssoii the liii/ud 

llu niin who li ixis tin iilnit situixtcd with sweat is SO 

Jill (lilt inou Inihk to uqui itoix disc ist dm mg scxui months of the 
XI 11 til in tilt woikti x\ ho Ills w islu d up iiitl thingcd to stiect clothis 
in i ])ioj)( ih tu iti tl 100111 ‘ 

ShoWLi biths alTdt the (luuktion of the blood, not only m the skin 
Init in till wholi hodj lliix piodnto a udistubution ol tin blood m 
tlie budx 111(1 foi tlu time Ik mg (lieu is an ictuiil thaiigi m the blood 
itsilf Cold shown s iiuu is( imistuliii (ipuitx foi work Showeis 
i hnuimti iiioK i ipullx tlu jiiodiuts of x\ isU iiul so constitute one of 
tlu nuthods of itlu vmg f itigiu - 

ht 10 the thill u tei of the xvuik tails foi them, it is, tlieiefoie, 
x'lluxbk to fuiiusli slunviis 'ind to eiitouiagt then use by Icgiti- 
m xte ( dutatum il mothfids bt'Vt i il atti lulaixt eonditions must, 
hoxvexei, be assiuctl it tlit use of the baths is to be sitisfiutoiy 
and pel m xnout 

Thcic should be a w.xnn showoi bxthioom — one kept at ill 
tunes of list at 80 ° Ihis loom should adjoin the chessing room, 
should be clean, xvcll lighted, and well ventilated The flooi of 
tins loom should be coveied with lemovable lubbei matting, 
wooden giating oi some other raateiial to keep the feet off the 
cold cement 

1 Ebsmnxi, Ln uan, op cU , p 03 
Darlimuion Dh Thomas, ap ml , p 7 
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Hot and cold water should be provided, as well as soap 
Towels should be furnished by the company upon deposit of five 
cents and should be laundered at least weekly at the company’s 
expense 

There should be one shower to every eight or ten workers 

In plants where the work is less arduous but still dirty, the 
installation of lavatory basins or enamel troughs is requisite 
Individual basins are, of course, more expensive to install and 
to maintain, and if used one basin to every five workers is needed 

Whci e lai ge number s must be accommodated, whei e the worker 

should stiip to the waist in older to wash more thoioughly, a satisfac- 
tory substitute IS a perf mated pipe, conveying tempered watei, installed 
above the middle of the tiough at a height of 18 to 24 inches Stoppers 
should be pulled so that all washing is done m running water , and a 
tiough length of two feet to every five woikeis is also necessary ‘ 

Heie again the provision of soap and towehng is imperative 
Whether paper or cloth towels aie to be used will depend m 
large part on the company’s willingness to bear the added 
expense of the cloth towels which on the whole are much to be 
prefeired 

Where men chew tobacco at work it is necessary either to make 
some arrangement for cuspidors, oi else prohibit chewing and 
spitting altogether Promiscuous spitting about the plant can 
be reduced to a rmmmum with a httle effort, and an important 
adjunct of a clean-up campaign is to have on the stairways and 
at the necessary work places an adequate supply of receptacles 
It IS also useful to have all floor coiners painted white Gal- 
vanized lion pans filled with a solution of lysol or some other 
disinfectant, light cardboard boxes filled with sawdust, boxes 
filled with sand — these are some of the prevailing methods of 
providing cuspidors Care must be exercised to have sanitary 
disposal of the contents, which should be removed daily and 
burned 

One further detail deserves mention, the ehmmation of flics 
There are industries, like the food-preparing trades, where fires 
are especially dangerous The faithful use of screens, the use of 
giant fly-traps, and keeping all waste and rubbish caiefuUy 
collected and burned — these work wonders m ridding the plant 
of this germ cairier 

‘ Erskinb, Lillian, op ci< , p 93 
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Dressing Rooms — Stnuliud pi ictice m dicbsing looms 
depends, IS with i\ rshiiiK fidhties, on the nituie of the woik 

hcK i (omplete th ingc ot clothes has to be made, the need is 
foi full-length, indiMduil lockeis In ti iiles wheie the woik is 
cspotiallv disagieenble beciiusc of odois oi dingcious beciuse of 
dust oi vapois, two diessmg looins no sometimes pioiided 
The w'oikci. 111 such cases, k ives his street clothes m his own 
kakei mil proiccds thiough a showci bithioom to the loom 
ivheic the woik clothes aie hung on incks ovei stcun pipes At 
night the woik clothes me loft to dij^, the woikoi takes a bath, 
md piocecds to his lockei and his street clothes with the tiaces 
of his woik cflectu dlj eliminated 

Dicssing looms, of couisc, should be completely sepai itecl 
fioni till woik loom, and then should be completely sepiiate 
looms foi men iiiel women Iheie should bo i bench bctw'eeii 
tlic lows of loikcis, and if possible woikeis who leivc it the 
same time should hive dteinite lockeis to avoid congestion 
Ihc loikeis themselves should hive i steel gull bottom and top 
so th it i di<ift of w'aim an fioni ste iiii jiipes bone itli the lockeis 
e 111 (ontmuillv ciiculite, thus cliying the gainiGiits tint aie 
left hinging and pi eventing dust fioni settling In si/e such 
lockeis should nieasuie 00 inches high by 12 inches wide 
by 15 melics deep, and they should be piovidcd with a 
combination lock, like those used on safes, to do awiy with the 
botlici of keys 

Iho impoitmce of peiiodii fumigation of lockoi looms and 
lockeis should not be foigottcn, since nothing so contiibutes to 
then non-use and uiipopulaiity is a leput itiun for uncle inlmcss 
01 veimin 

Iho piovision of full-kngth mdividiiil lockeis m i sepaiate 
ihessing looin, howivai, is not essential undei all conditions 
Sepaiate dii'ssing looms iie sometimes leiiuucel by liw foi 
women and these iie essential if any change of clothing takes 
place But open lacks with coit h ingcis foi coits, with individ- 
ual lockers about 15 inches in each dimension foi hats and 
lunches piove a satisfactory arrangement m many places Smu- 
laily for men m plants wheie no complete change of clothes is 
necessary, it is usually adequate to every purpose if theie are 
clean, diy, safe racks where street clothes may be hung These 
places, however, should be wholly separated from the work room, 
wheie there is no chance foi dust, diit, or odoi to harm the 
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clothes But it IS desnable for each workci to have some safe 
place to keep his more portable possessions — shoes, hat, lunch, 
etc , and the piovision of lockers 15 mehes m each dimension 
piovides foi this in a satisfactory manner 

Health Equipment, Hospital, Etc — The extent of a corpoi a- 
tion’s equipment in fiist-aid rooms, doctors’ and nurses’ offices, 
hospitals, special clinics, and laboratoiics wdl depend on other 
factors than the dictates of standaid practice, since beyond cei- 
tain legal minima, standards in this field depend on the extent of 
the management’s interest in the health problem 

A separate first-aid room, however, should be provided m any 
plant having a hundred employees or over Its equipment 
should include a cot, blankets, stretcher, running hot and cold 
watei, screen, and the usual supply of bandages, antiseptics, and 
instillments As the equipment becomes more elaborate, its 
pui chase should be turned over to the nuise or doctor in charge ^ 
One simple rule about the arrangement of first-aid rooms also can 
be usefully suggested There should be a door oi screen between 
the employees who are waiting to be attended and the one who 
IS being mmisteied to It is poor psychology for the prospective 
patient* to witness the afflictions of his fellow workei who is 
under treatment 

Plant Exterior — There is an unquestionable psychological 
value both with the commumty and with employees m having 
the exterior of buildings neat and atti active There is no inher- 
ent reason why all buildings devoted to mdustnal uses should not 
be architecturally significant oi at least inoffensive The squalor 
of much factory environment today finds its reflection m a 
widespread attitude of indifference if not of downright hostility 
towaid work In consequence, one progressive employer after 
anothei is demonstiatmg that factory, store, and office buildings 
may be made varied, attractive, and even beautiful without 
undue expense 

Ceitam things that every corporation can and should do are to 
keep its own yard in order, its waste picked up, and its rubbish 
pile concealed or removed altogether It can provide a sidewalk 
to the factory entrance on which one can walk dryshod at aU 
tunes of the year Agam, the plant can be kept painted 
Whether the management wdl go beyond this and cultivate a lawn, 

1 See, for example, Haokbtt, J D , “Hoaltli Maintenanee m Industry, 
pp 90, 107 
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ti im vinos ngunsi the iitton wills, put m window boxes, and 
lihnt bhidt tiers uc less nntteis ol stiiuhid pi leticc than of 
taste But if without gnmng the icputition of adoinmg a 
“wlntid sipiihhii,” lilt 111 in igoinrnt e in eii ito in cxtoiioi of 
which ill in the plint ind in the i oiiiinunit'v aic pioud, theieis 
ovoi ytliing to g iin 

In simnnnv uid conclusion, tw'O essential points should be 
stics'^ed hast in tonsideiiiig the itrins of equipment necessaiy 
to supply i light woiking eiiviionnienl, the letorainended piac- 
tiics hi\( boon bnstd not upon “weliue” notions but upon 
pitent fiets of nun’s physiological chii ictoiistics and 
u quiionicnt 

Sotond, ilthough i \uict\ of soonungly minor items have 
b(tn disrusscd, they do in the iggugati (onibinc to be inatteis 
of iiitud inipoituui JC\pciini(< is (ondusiiH that until the 
(ulmiHi'^tKitioii oj all /i/ii/s(((d umhing (omhUun^ is untializcd 
as out fuiution, pxliiahhi itiula llu pa sound (kpaitnunt, adequate 
mill lonstiint aikntion is not paid to thi m, and then piopii inamie- 
nanii is not 10,1^111 id 
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CHAPTER XI 


THE TRAINING OF EXECUTIVES 

Emphasis in recent years on the quahty of executive Icadeiship 
has given rise to an extraordmaiy variety of attempts to train 
executives The peisonnel point of view has undoubtedly fos- 
teied this, particularly because it has brought wide lecognition 
that managerial work is at least htlf — and m many cases much 
more than half — a laboi of leading, stimulating, inspiring, ci eat- 
ing a team sense, of building morale To manage is now seen to 
mean leading, not diivmg, to mean getting results by developing 
moiale, not by mousing feai 

This conception of the work of executives gives a new impor- 
tance both to the tiaimng of piesent executives and to the proper 
education of those who are to become such For this reason the 
present" chapter discusses the general problem and methods of 
handling this traimng, and the succeedmg chapter deals intensively 
with the peculiar problems encounteied in foreman instruction 

That managers fiequcntly have been able m the past to hold 
their positions satisfactorily without much conscious preparation 
01 special training argues nothing as to the future Foi the 
management of industry today has become elaborate, specnli/ed, 
complex, the business structure is difficult to understand, even 
for those who arc thoroughly famihai with one depaitment oi 
function in its operation 

In short, top executive positions of leadership m modern indus- 
try are destined to depend increasingly upon education and 
specialized tiaining Especially do impiovements in methods of 
company opei ation on the labor side involve all groups in trammg 
m a new point of view and the use of new methods Manageis 
must understand that admimstiation is a science and an art and 
that, because this is so, by talong thought and by trammg they 
can make their own efforts more scientific and more human 
Good management is not accidental, it is not today achieved by 
arbitrary rule-of-thumb methods It is created by intelligent 
leadership based on a mastery of the scientific method and a 
163 
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(h iwing on the fiuitfulaelnunisti itive e\pu imcnls of lecent years 
1 01 c\c(utivcs of CAoiy i ink the gieit need thioughout industry 
IS special ti nning 

Any cttoit 1o cope with thi pusent extent of executive meoni- 
petciuy implies some piioi igi cement ns to the qualities the 
(xeeutnc should possess Suggestions ns to these qualities aie 
Ihciofoio included below But we lecogm/c tint e\en if all 
ininageis aie igiced tint these iie the dcsirible quilities, the 
pioblcm ot identifying them in i given individual still lemains to 
bo sole ( d 

Quahties of the Successful Executive — 1 he efhcient, success- 
iul exciutivi lus coitun chai uteiisties wdueh suggest i tntoiion 
foi ii&e in the selection ind ti lining of mdustiial lendeis 

Ho lias i qood (oiislitiilioii lie keeps liimsclt well ind 

lit, ind ill ikes the most of his ph>sii il vdalitj 

He his (haimtu lie is tuithfiil, tempeiitc, just, mignini- 
mous, ind svinpithitii He is honest To be diieit and 
fatriightfoiw lid with cvciy ma.n is a test oi genuine executive 
ability 

He has cunim unaqinolwn Iho iblcst Icadci must be abli 
to project himself into the futuie He is a piaeticakideilist 
who not only dicams of new w lys of doing things, but can 
actually do them He thinks and lives m the futuie Piopeity 
mil business aie to limi a means to an end, they no an expiession 
of cieative activity 

The business Iculoi liis mnnd judgniod lie knows whcthei 
his ideas aie woikible, incl when hi jilaiis foi the futuio, he has 
comiTion sense is well as im igin ition 

Kveiy I'xicutive needs (onxigi if he is to ti insfoim his ideis 
into action ind put new pi ot esses and lietfei methods into elleet 
Many a man has f iih d it leidcislup bee luse ho was timid, and 
because he tiled to pie ise cveiybody \ good managei st indshis 
ground igamst the mcitin of hibit and piejudicc 

A sense of humoi is an essential asset The executive must 
be able to see people and events on then comic side, and undei- 
stand that most situations aie bettcied moie by laughter than 
by weeping An even tempei, a heaity laugh, or a pleasant smile 
wm the friendship and the cooperation even of those with whom 
he does not come into close contact 
Insight into human nature, abilittj to understand men, enables 
the managei to put himself into the place of his suborchnates, and 
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to handle difficult situations with sympathy and justice “To 
censuie is easy and in the power of every man, but the true 
counseloi should point out conduct which the piesent exigency 
demands ” 

The closer the executive works with people the more important 
IS it for his attitude to be not merely one of understanding but 
one of genuine %nt&iest in people The executive who said recently 
that the best leader loves those whom he leads probably voiced 
a fundamentally sound psychological tiuth 

The progiessive business manager is receptive He is open- 
minded and aleit, evei ready to gather with unpiejudiced judg- 
ment information on all subjects related to his work 

pie has ability to collaborate with fellow executives and with 
those whom he diiects He surrounds himself with an organiza- 
tion designed to give all departments and all employees, the 
opportunity foi sympathetic team work In a word, he is a 
loader in coopei ation 

The enormous mass of detail, due to the subdivision of modern 
industry, and the great distances which orders must often travel, 
make oiganxzmg ability an essential — organizing ability, how- 
ever, which has regard not only for efficiency in production, but 
foi the development of the individual worker 

The art of management has been defined as knowing exactly what you 
v ant men to do, and then seeing that they do it m the best and cheapest 
waj No concise definition can fully desoube an art, but the lelalions 
between employers and men form without question the most impoitant 
part of this ait '■ 

“The subtle efficiency of tact" is required of the executive 
This quality expi esses itself chiefly in the courtesy with which 
he meets and deals with all associates The value of this attri- 
bute is emphasized more and more each day 

Industry awaits the administrator who shall be all that a gentleman 
should be, who shall use his power with gentleness, and lus wealth with 
imagination, and shall illuminate the world of piivate pioperty with the 
light from the fai away interests of the heait * 

The manager usually should possess an expert technical 
knowledge of the field under his immediate supervision, a full 

I TayloU, P W , “Shop Management,” p 21 

* JoxES, E D , “Bnsmess Administrator,” p 208 
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acquaintance and familiarity with all the phases of the business 
in which he is engaged, and a clear perception of its relations to 
the rest of industry He may be an authoiity on cei tain scientific 
piocesses, but he should be more than that, he should have a 
giasp of laigei problems of economic organization and cooidinate 
Ins own woik with outside forces 

Finally, he can have all these and fail as an executive if he has 
not an unusual endowment of that indefinable quahty of net vous 
enugy Ihis subtle abihty to stick at a job, to command and 
mobihze adequate physical and mental resources is liteially the 
sme qua non of successful executive activity It is an attiibute 
which appeals to be innate and even its i elation to the usual 
idea of physical fitness appears not to be direct and close No 
objective measuie of it is yet available, but its picsence is prob- 
ably indicated by knowledge of the executive’s histoiy, and 
of the numbei, variety, and quahty of the vocational and avo- 
cational activities he has customarily cairied foiwaid cluiing 
his studying and woilang careei 

Physical energy, chaiactei, creative imagination, sound judg- 
ment, courage, a sense of humor, receptivity, couitesy, technical 
knowledge, neivous energy, abihty to cooperate with, te undei- 
stancl and to organize men — these are essential qualifications 
of the executive By what training may they be fosteied and 
developed, and what aie the conditions necessary foi the propei 
accomplishment of that training? 

Essential Prerequisites for Trammg Leaders —Time, equality 
of oppoitunity, and fan financial and non-financial rewaids are 
three essential pierequisites foi the successful instiuction of 
executive leaders 

Educational work lequires time In older to be effective, it 
must spread over a long term, and it costs in real effoit on the 
part of the student as well as the teacher Men cannot stiaiii 
through a hard day and then effectively puisue studies foi self- 
impiovement, the powers of thinking and pioduemg have been 
dimmished 

A shoitei woiking day and instruction given on company time 
aie the two solutions of this problem Some conceins set aside 
a period of several weeks for mtensive courses, others give a few 
houis a week for half a year, a whole year, or more, others grant 
their mmoi executives leaves of absence and pay their expenses 
at techmeal schools 
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A fau oppoitunity for every qualified employee to take the 
tiaining couises is the second essential An organization which 
offers to carefully selected workeis the greatest chance foi 
personal development is piomotmg the highest type of trammg 
Nepotism and othei favoritism are fatal to executive morale 
It should be evident that every man is advancing because of his 
ability 

A final prcreqmsite for the effective trammg of leaders is a 
just system of financial and non-financial rewards Extraoidi- 
naiy efforts must be accompamed by increased remuneration oi 
leoogmtion, whether it should take the form of bonuses, profit- 
sharing, or special premiums, is a problem which is biiefiy 
oonsideied elsewhere 

The non-financial rewaids — advancement in honor, status, and 
icsponsibility — arc usually as powerful a stimulus as an increase 
in salary If managers will chart the possible steps m promotion 
and keep the way open, if they will select men to undei study 
the positions of influential executives, minor executives as a rule 
will take much initiative m cai lying forward then own tiainmg 
in order to qualify foi impendmg new responsibilities 

The Relation of the Head Executive to Trammg — A valuable 
pomt has been emphasized m a recent address by the piesident 
of a large department store, m which he has insisted that the 
tiaming program will be only as strong as the inteUigent indorse- 
ment and support of it by the head of the organization He 
lays down the following as the indispensable conditions of the 
1 elation of the chief executive to the carrying forward of the 
training piogiam ^ 


Fust, he should inform himself as to the various possibihties and 
needs of tiaimng in his oigamzation 

Second, he should not inaugurate a tiaimng piogram until he is leady 
to make it a majoi function of the oigamzatioii, until he is ready to 
spend whatevci money and hire whatever people aie needed 

Thud, he should make his attitude clear to the lest of his oiganization 
by foimulatmg a defimte, long-time program of mstructional work 

' Kaufmann, Edgab J , President, Kaufmann Department Stores, Inc , 

“ ihe Responsibility of the Chief Executive m a Trammg Piogram ” 
This IS abstracted from an address delivered at the Eighth Annual Confer- 
ence of the Research Bureau for Retail Trammg, Umveisity of Pittsburgh, 
Feb b, 1926 
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Fouitli, the chief executive should set up a routine by which “training 
progress” records come to him in quite definite, conciete foim, and 
he should studj them with the same close attention w hich he gladly 
gives to the meichandise and financial repoits 

Fifth, it IS his duty to back and to stimulate tiaining in piivate con- 
versation and in public statements In all of his confeicnccs with 
department heads, he should lemembei to talk tiainmg just as he talks 
seriice, piofits, turnoiei, and stocks Bj this means, he can become 
a poweiful aid to those who are directly responsible for the training 
piogiam 

Sixth, the organization should not rely upon othei companies to 
tiain its executives for the future 

Members of the Training Courses — The selection of executives 
who are to take the training couises is an important matter 
They should be chosen because of a conviction that they have 
potential power There are several fields from which to draw 
First and most significant is the company itself, second is the 
outside world— othei compames, the colleges, and technical 
schools 

The organization itself, of course, is the principal souioe of 
supply The men who are already minoi executives need edu- 
cation as much as do the workers in the ranks If they aie to be 
efficient, if they are to keep abreast of the times, they must study 
and learn contmually Superintendents and their assistants, 
depaitment managers with then staffs of buyers and salesmen' 
supervisors, inspectors, industrial experts from the planning, 
engineering, and employment departments, accountants and 
auditors from the clencal foice, and the foiemen, sub-foiemen, 
gang bosses— all should from time to time be members of classes 
for organized mstruction 

In order to assure impartial selection from among executives 
for this tiaining and subsequent advancement, some gauge upon 
comparative abihty is needed The latmg scales already dis- 
cussed are exceedmgly useful m this connection Both these and 
intelligence tests can profitably be given to help select propeily 
quahfied subjects for framing 

Other plants in the same hue of work may also furnish candi- 
dates for executive trammg, if there is some orgamzed plan of 
piomotmg people from one plant to another Managers are 
beginning to realize the value not only to society but to their own 
plant of encouragmg and assiatmg employees to get better 
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positions with othei concerns But a pohcy of advancing execu- 
tives “up and out” requires special executive training if it is to 
be successfully cained mto effect 

Finally, university and technical school graduates are being 
given a start largely at positions which caU for general inteUi- 
gence, and for abihty to meet and handle people They have 
been ti ained in the proper approach to new intellectual problems , 
they know how to geneiahze, they sec the particular m relation 
to the whole , they are more mature and are able to advance faster 
than are men who have entered business earlier in hfe But 
their general training usually must be supplemented by special 
mtensive instiuction in the corporation if their effectiveness is 
to be turned to account at once 

Admmistration of Training — The admmistration of mstruction 
must be considered in any discussion of executive traimng In 
firms where tiaimng work is crucial for manual employees, it is 
often justifiable to have a special traming director even if there 
are not over 700 or 800 employees This diiector, of course, 
would take charge of the entire traming work including the activi- 
ties carried forward for executives This means that he himself 
must b^ a man of adequate education, and as the size of the film 
mcreases, he would have a corps of teachers and instructors under 
his direction 

It will be his lesponsibihty to orgamze courses, supervise the 
preparation of course syllabuses, and to a certain extent himself 
undertake actual instruction work So much depends upon the 
elaborateness of the trainmg pohcy pursued that it is hardly 
possible to generahze further as to the responsibilities which he 
would assume Also, it has proved difficult to find just the right 
people to carry on this work outside the mstruction staffs of exist- 
ing educational mstitutions, and, with men drawn from such 
institutions, the problem of equippmg them with the necessary 
technical knowledge has proved a real one In general, it has 
proved tiue that the unique quahty which must be hired from the 
outside IS teachmg abihty and teohmque, whereas the techmeal 
knowledge should be supphed withm the oigamzation 

The type of educational director selected depends also upon 
whether the major emphasis is upon executive traimng, job 
instruction, apprenticeship, or a general education The first and 
last of these, namely, executive traimng and general education, 
unquestionably may be forwarded best by a ti ained educator 
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If the company is foitunate, it may find withm its own lanks 
individuals who can direct the second and thud of these activities 
In any case, it is impoitant to emphasize pedagogic slaU as the 
indispensable asset m the people who are going to cany on the 
coipoiation’s tiainmg work 

Time of Tr aining — Executive instruction, whether it be in 
formal classes oi informal group and peisonal confeiences, usually 
should be earned forward on company time Only so will it be 
undertaken with the seriousness which its importance to the 
company merits As a compromise, wheie it is found difficult 
to diaw executives away from then positions, such woik may 
be earned on at the end of the day, half on company time and 
half on the individual’s time 

Class Work — All class woik should be planned with reference, 
fiist to the work of the production, sales, or financial department 
which the official is m or is to entei , and, second, to learning the 
ait of handling men It should mclude subjects from the techni- 
cal and liberal aits, fiom pioduction and personnel fields of woik 
Classes aie held m the plant itself, or in cooperation with a neai- 
by univeisity, a public school, a Y M C A , etc The classes 
should not be too large The tiaming of executives i^pquiies 
constant individual supei vision 

Wheie the executive must be a specialist m the technical proc- 
ess which he has undei his chiection, he needs scientific courses 
Lessons which tell the story of law mateiials, and give then 
liistoiy fiom the crude substance to the finished pioduct, and 
lessons m science, mathematics, and mechanical drawing are 
often essential 

Of the hberal arts, history, political science, sociology, phi- 
losophy, psychology, Enghsh, and public spealang aie all valuable 
for the business executive They give him a substantial basis 
upon which to form a fair, accurate, and unprejudiced judgment 
They leally entad, however, an extended peiiod of tiaming— 
one which has preferably begun before he entei ed mdustry 

The art of leadmg men is a problem which is more and more 
becoming a field embodymg a techmque of its own In fact, m 
most plans of training, attention to different phases of the person- 
nel problem appears to occupy at least half the time of traimng 
courses There is additional justification for this because the 
art of deahng with people has developed sigmfieantly m recent 
years, and it is unquestionably true that the executive by taking 
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thought usually can improve gieatly his ability to maintain the 
light kind of contacts with his staff A number of recent books 
now supply excellent subject mattei for specific case discussion 
and instruction in this subject ^ 

The mstiuction for those who would become executives may 
well compiehend a much broadei traming than could be given 
in class woik Lectures by high officials, shop talks, and com- 
mittee meetings are all excellent mediums through which to 
start the discussion of any ethical problems which the men are 
inteiested to solve There also may be courses of leetuies, 
seminal s, an orgamzed use of the hbrary, group conferences, 
committee systems, lotation in different positions, visits to plants 
and museums, and scientific society and study club meetings 

It IS impossible to argue conclusively that particulai subjects 
have unique value m helping to “build chaiacter ” Charactei 
building, vital as it is wheie the development of executives is 
involved, is largely a by-product of the doing of any worth-while 
job well Yet if the mstiuctor is a man or a woman with lofty 
purposes, intelligent ideas, warm heart, and a keen devotion to 
his subject, he will inevitably impart a certam quality of moral 
earnestness which is precious and m need of extension 

Examples of Courses for Trammg Executives — Corporation 
tiaining plans for executives arise in response to such individual 
demands that no two are exactly alike Some large companies 
which can afford to swing a big educational program organize 
squadrons of promising younger men oi women who are taken 
over a peiiod varying from 1 to 3 years through a course of 
training covering both actual work in one department after 
anothei and formal book instruction in lelated work Candi- 
dates foi this squadron are usually people who have shown prom- 
ise as of executive cahber m the orgamzation, or who are 
college or techmeal graduates brought m to work mto executive 
positions 

Another type of course is of a cooperative character where a 
number of plants oi stores bung their executives mto one tiaming 

1 See m this connection Scheu,, Ebwin H , “The Technique of Executive 
Control”, Cniia, D R, and Chabtbbs, W W, “Personal Leadership in 
Industry”, Andrews, Lincoln C , “Manpower”, Metcalf, H C , Editoi, 
“Scientific Foundations of Business Administration,” Chap IX, Con 
struotive Conflict, Chap X, The Giving of Orders, Chap XI, Business as an 
Integrative Unity, Chap XII, Power 
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scheme under the special guidance of some university faculty 
member or especially equipped instructor This type of coopei a- 
tive executive traming has been especially successful in Pitts- 
burgh, Boston, and San Francisco The following paragraph 
suggests something of the method employed in this field in 
Pittsburgh 

For the past two yeais ceitain Pittsbuigli stoies coopei <iting ivith 
the Reseai ch Bureau for Retail Training have conducted an executn e 
tiaimng couise foi young executives from selling and non -selling depait- 
meiits, and piomismg people who might become executives In 1924- 
1925 two stoies paiticipated m the couise and seventeen people 
graduated In 1925-1920 foui stoies coopeiated and fifty-six people 
giaduated The couise consists of sixty lectures, including examina- 
tions It is so planned that the Buteau conducts about two-thiids of 
the meetings, and the stoies the othei one thud The Bureau lectuies 
aie held at night foi members from all stoies The stoie lectuies aie 
held on stoie time They aie given by vanous executives chosen by the 
educational diiectors because of then fitness to handle specific topics 
In Older that the sixty meetings may work into a coordinated whole, 
the Bureau fui nishcs the teaching matei lal for the store Icctui es Out- 
lines and assignments are prepaied for the membei-s of the couise, and 
suggestion sheets are worked out for the speakers ^ s 

Ihe Retail Trade Board of the Boston Chamber of Commeice 
lately sponsored a lecture couise, attended by two hundred 
executives, and given by a distinguished physician and neurolo- 
gist on “Understanding People — a unique course of talks for 
executives and salespeople ” 

Another plan has been to secure competent mstructois from 
near-by umversity schools of commerce and bring them into 
the plant at regular weekly intervals for confeience with an 
executive group, usually following some definite line of thought 
or oigamzation of material either worked out by the instiuctoi 
or suggested by one of the standard texts in business management 
and organization 

Group Conferences — The group conference, which m many 
concerns is both departmental and inter-departmental, may be 
made an effective educational factor It is hke a college seminar 
— a place in which topics of importance to everyone may be 
discussed Company policies, standaidization, the larger indus- 
trial interests of the plant and trade success should come up for 

1 Fiom a typewritten memorandum 
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open debate Group conferences broaden the horizon, and 
develop the ability to think cleaily and quickly, but they should 
have a leader to guide them If each member feels that he is 
in a measuie responsible for then success, they may be made a 
source of real professional inspiration 

Committee Systems — The committee system may be made 
another important method for the development of executives 
Such education comes as a by-product of the conduct of execu- 
tive affairs in committee, but the conscious recognition of their 
educational value on the part of executives who direct com- 
nuttees can yield large educational benefits The type of com- 
mittee groupings recommended m Chap XXV has as one of its 
major values the mforming of the executives about contemplated 
policies and plans An experienced leader should be in charge, 
the group should be small, and written leports, which will later 
foim the basis for discussion, should be made The points in 
which other plants are superior, and m which one’s own excels 
should be considered One large company, which sent a number 
of minoi executives on an observation tour, as a result made 
several improvements m its own method of admmistiation and 
production 

Inspection Trips — Inspection trips, both to other plants and 
within the plant itself, give a broad, general view of the activities 
of the industry which is mvaluable to the executive They 
supplement class trainmg and increase individual efficiency 
They should be as carefully planned as is a class-ioom recitation 
and the executives should know where to go, what to see, what 
questions to ask, and what items to discuss ‘ Otheiwise, they 
may be distracted and fail in the accomphshment of the object 
foi which they are sent 

Museums, Trade Exhibits, Society Meetmgs, etc — The 
more formal methods of training may be rounded out by the 
auxdiary mstruction which is gamed through membership m 
societies for improving industrial relations, through participa- 
tion in business conventions, through visits to museums or the 
study of circulating collections of books and trade periodicals 
A dehberate pohcy may well be encouraged of sending selected 
executives to techmcal and trade association conventions where 
relevant topics are bemg discussed Such trips judiciously 

^ See Appendix A for outlme of topics to bo consideied when the visit 
IS to the personnel department 
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awaided because of piomising efforts of executives may supply 
a valuable incentive 

Dinners and Clubs — Club meetmgs and dinnei confeiences 
at which problems are debated have then place m any educational 
progiam Some manufacturers and meicantile houses have for 
yeais realized their value in introducmg new ideas mto the plant 
Specialists aie invited to these luncheons and dinners and discus- 
sions follow the meal 

Use is often made of an executives’ dining room m which the 
executives aic encouraged to lunch together, not, of couise, for 
the foimal discussion of problems, but it inevitably lesults that 
the indirect educational benefits of this mfoimal daily meeting 
togethei aie gieat There is much to be said for this device as 
a method encouraging better acquaintance and peisonal inter- 
change among executives 

Correspondence Courses — Coriespondence couiscs offei an- 
other method of training Undci suitable conditions and with 
the light kind of textbooks and supervision, they may be very 
successful Their results depend, however, upon a high clegioe 
ol detennination to see the project through If individuals oi a 
gioup can take a course with the definite assurance of their 
executive superiois that their diplomas will count in secuiing 
them advancement, there is genuine likelihood that the training 
will be taken seiiously Indeed, it often may be worth a com- 
pany’s while to give some cash bonus to those who complete an 
approved course of coriespondence study 

Undci the provisions of the Smith-Hughes Act and State 
University Extension Laws, many states provide for conducting 
various coriespondence classes on company premises These 
states furnish teachers, clerical assistants, and textbooks on 
many subjects Many companies carry on coirespondence 
courses undei these legislative provisions 

The quahty of insti notion furnished in this way and of the 
textbooks supphed is in many cases of a high order This 
method may prove to be one of the least expensive and one of 
the most successful ways of getting executives embarked upon an 
adequate program of broad traming activity 

Influence of the Demand for Business Leaders on the 
Colleges — The demand for busmess leaders has had a decided 
influence on the curncula of the colleges and umversities 
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Theie is a growing movement in the direction of greater unity 
between business and education, since many of the gieat 
American industiies have a wide range of executive positions 
for which college tiaimng 13 practically prerequisite 

The value of a college education for the modern manager is 
not, howevei, in the detailed knowledge about industry which it 
imparts, but in the abihty it gives him to handle problems intelli- 
gently, scientifically, and with a proper sense of perspective as 
between economic and human values Executives who seek to 
leciuit their staffs fiom the universities will theretoie be doing 
themselves the best seivice m the long run if they interest them- 
selves in getting good technical courses into the giaduate schools 
of business administiation, and leave the undergraduate schools 
to piovide the background of a truly hberal education m which 
the general fields of history, the natural sciences, and the social 
sciences aie covered 

It pioinises to be increasmgly tiue that the graduates of uni- 
vcisity schools of commeice and of the departments of adminis- 
trative engineering of technical colleges will be one of the most 
valuable sources ot supply for executive timbei The time has 
passed, when these graduates enter mdustiy with an inoidmate 
estimation of then own value, and the responsibility is rathei 
upon existing executives to supplement their academic trainmg 
with a close personal supervision of the activities of the newcomer 
The problem is to offer opportunities for vaiied experience and 
for reasonably prompt advancement so that ambitious and 
well-trained young men will not too quickly become discouraged 
with the slowness ot their progress 

Conclusion — The training of executives is, in the last analysis, 
only pai tially a 1 esponsibihty of industry Intelligent leadership 
in industry, as in the other fields of human effort, is a public 
asset It will result in the production of more, better, and 
cheaper goods than we now have, and m a more humamzed mdus- 
trial Older Any educational project which takes individuals 
who either are 01 will be m directive positions m industry and 
makes them more competent m any way is usefully forwarding 
the movement to improve the quality of the administrative life of 
industry Until that is improved the program of personnel 
policy and organization which this book is unfolding can never 
come to its fullest and finest development 
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CHAPTER XII 


THE PROBLEM OF FOREMANSHIP 

The problem, of foremanslup is twofold It is a problem of 
function and of individual competency What is the foreman 
expected to do? Is he competent to do ifi* If the answer in 
many cases is that he is not adequate to his task, a final question 
IS How can he be made so? 

The fact that these questions aie being widely asked at the 
piesent moment indicates appreciation of the importance of the 
foreman’s position Managers aie reahzing that a company’s 
laboi policy is no sounder than the actual worlong policy of each 
of its foiemen For it is hteially tiue that in the eyes of the 
woi kei s, the foreman i& the company He it is who embodies and 
exemphfies in concrete practice, the company’s treatment of its 
emplc^ees Is it any wondei, therefore, that everyone is 
expressing concern about the competency and the equipment of 
the foremen? Production executive joms with employment 
executive m demanding that the head of every department shall 
be a man qualified by native abihty and by training for the 
responsible position he has assumed 

The elements of the problem of foreraanship will be most 
readily understood if we undertake a brief examination into 
the foreman’s character and attitude, and into the task he 
has before him Little real progress will be made until the 
psychology of the average foreman is kept sympathetically 
m mind 

The Foreman’s Psychology — The attitude of the usual fore- 
man IS coloi ed by four facts His success m iismg from the ranks , 
his lack of education, his fatigue, and his effort to overcome a 
sense of divided loyalty To use from the ranks is no mean 
achievement It imphes more than average physical and ner- 
vous energy, abihty to “take knocks,’’ technical knowledge, 
patience, docdity, and abihty to get work out of people, either by 
driving or persuasion Almost inevitably an attitude towaid 
one’s fellow workers creeps in, which is a combination of disgust 
167 
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at their inferiority, scorn at their lack of ambition, and pity 
at then tailuie to arrive What has been observed of others is 
true of foremen Ihey are in danger of spurning “the rungs by 
which they did ascend ” One may object that tins characteriza- 
tion IS overdrawn, but let the doubter really go behind the scenes 
in the minds of a number of foremen and something closely 
resembhng this complex attitude will frequently be found 

The reason why this attitude may persist throughout life is 
that the foreman’s standards of values are frequently restricted 
because of lack of education He has usually left school at the 
completion of the grammar grades, and there is no one who is so 
confident in his own loiowledge as the self-made man The fact 
that he has done thus and so “for twenty years” and been 
successful IS for him the best evidence that no bettei method of 
pioceduie need be sought It frequently has been observed with 
truth by industrial consultants that the obstacle to changes and 
improvements comes more from foremen than from either 
managers oi manual workers 

There is also a strong clement of accumulated fatigue of body 
and mind that may affect the foreman’s outlook It is only by 
dmt of hard work over long hours with generous donations of 
overtime and home work that his advance has been made He 
IS often the first man m his department in the morning and the 
last to leave it at night Add to this the fact that too many and 
too diverse duties are often placed upon him, and it becomes 
hteially true that the foreman is chronically tired out 

Finally, he has for some time been trying to throw his lot whole- 
heaitedly with that of the company His fellow workers, foi 
reasons that they cannot always voice coherently, but which 
they feel strongly, have not approached their work m quite his 
loyal, wholehearted spirit They have felt instinctively that on 
certain points their desires diverge from those of the company and 
give rise to demands for more leisure, more pay, greater security 
The foreman has felt this divergence too, but he has suppressed it 
— has taken the deciding step and become a “company man ” 
He knows only too well fiom experience the points at which he, as 
company representative, must try to persuade or cajole workers 
into conformity with the company’s desires In this situation it 
IS hard to prevent an attitude of mutual suspicion m which fore- 
man and workers are both playing a game to see which can give 
as httle and get as much as possible 
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The plain fact is, therefore, that unless the foieman is a remark- 
able fellow he is likely to be in the wiong mental attitude to deal 
with woikers It is not a matter for blame, the foieman is sim- 
ply the victim in his own field of the rapid growth of the industrial 
system His position nevertheless calls urgently for understand- 
mg and leeducation 

The Foreman’s Job Today — There is anothci element to con- 
sidei — the changing charactei of the foreman’s ]ob The all- 
aiound line foieman is stfil typical, especially m the smaller 
plants Ills duties haie been manj He has been expected 
to fix rates, fH costs, supervise machine installation and repair, 
hue woikers, keep production records, mspect work, tiam new 
employees, advise on process changes, and secure the required 
output He would indeed be a paragon who in this confusion 
of duties could be solicitous about the niceties of human rela- 
tions Inevitably in the past there has been overwoik on the 
one hand and neglect of important functions on the other 

The pendulum began to swing rapidly to the othei extierne, 
howevei, seveial yeais ago under the impetus of the scientific 
management conception of “functional foremanship ” Instead 
of one all-poweiful foreman, plants which adopted scientific 
management m modified form created a mechamcal department 
to look out for machine mamtenance, a research department to 
provide foimulse and standard practice, a cost depaitmcnt to 
figure costs, a planning department to plan and assign the woik 
a stores department to deliver materials, a personnel department 
to select and tram workers And the foreman found himself 
surrounded by specialists who were encroaching upon his pie- 
seives m every direction — apparently leaving him little to do, 
but after all insisting that he admmister the plans which they 
proposed In other woids, although starting out with extensive 
staff functionalization with the foreman as a mere agent, the 
movement has been gradually to remstate him m a position of 
real importance The tendency is strongly toward a swing back 
from extreme centrahzcd functionahzation toward a more depai t- 
mental functionahzation which will be discussed at the end of 
this chapter 

The point at which many progressive managements find them- 
selves today IS one where the degree of functionalization is not 
altogether clear, where the foreman’s job is, therefore, not specific 
and where his relation to the functional experts of the staff has 
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still to be worked out Thus no answei to the question, how 
can the foieman be made adequate to his job, is possible until 
that job IS definitely pictured Then we can answei the question 
fiom thiee points of view We can tell what the foreman should 
be, should know, and should do 

In other words, an analysis of the foreman’s job is needed as it 
IS today conceived in progressive plants — a statement of hia 
duties, relationships, and responsibihties First, as a vital part 
of the education and reorgamzation of the whole executive staff, 
it will be valuable for the executive (or outside consultant) who 
has it in charge to get each foreman to make a wiitten statement 
of his conception of his job, in which he lists his duties as fully and 
specifically as possible This will serve as a basis for comparison, 
but can be considered as nothing more than suggestive since the 
definite formulation of the duties of any job is a difllcult analytical 
task, one requiring close observation over a peiiod of tune to 
bung it to accurate completion 

The Foreman’s Function — The real problem is to see what 
the foreman’s work is in relation to that of such staff executives 
as those m charge of planning, efficiency, costs, employment, 
training, etc It piobably will be discovered that the foreman 
IS in almost contmual contact with one or another of these func- 
tionaries Either they aie referring to him for inf oi matron or he 
to them for advice, but it is usually imphcit in the relationship 
that he is the man who is charged with the i esponsibility for running 
Ins department, for seeing to it that the several special methods 
and pioceduies installed at the behest of the staff experts keep 
running smoothly and effectively They are definitely advisoiy 
and consultative in function, he is the executive This by no 
means exhausts the problem of his relation to them There will 
be a return to this question m discussion of what the foreman 
should do 

Baefly, the foreman is responsible for the coordination of the 
woih of those under him, with the work of those m preceding and 
succeeding departments, and with that of the several staff execu- 
tives At this time all reference to those few plants where the 
purely functional foreman operates, is left out of account This 
IS the "departmental functionahzation” which will be discussed 
later He is, then, the directive head, the one who ordinarily 
has the last word in deciding how adopted pohcies shall be 
executed This summary statement of his duties is no substitute 
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for a job analysis, which should include a statement of the specific 
knowledge about techmque and process necessaiyfoi the foreman, 
the lelative time requned by diffeient elements of this job, a 
statement of the mental qualifications and aptitudes especially 
requned, etc , but this conception of the foreman as the executive 
head of a depaitment, working in close conjunction with a variety 
of special advisory experts, does define his function in a way which 
will probably be looked upon as sound oigamzation foi some 
time to come 

With this conception m mind we can proceed to discuss the 
necessary quahfications of the foreman, what he should be, know 
and do 

Cleaily he should be a man possessing quahties of leadeisliip 
and executive ability He should be able to give instructions in 
a way that commands not simply lespect but confidence, good 
will, and willingness to comply The necessaiy extent of his 
technical knowledge will vaiy considerably with the industry, but 
it is surely true that the best woikman does not necessarily make 
the best foieman Selection of the propeily qualified person 
will be made, of couise, in the light of the job analysis of the 
foremast’s position in each department Objective methods of 
testmg intelhgence and of comparative latmg may help to make 
these selections less arbitrary and more uniformly successful ^ 
Selective tests and the use of rating scales for executives aie 
dealt with in Chap VI 

The task of selecting the foreman should be comparatively 
simple, since the selective work should be done at an earlier stage 
There would be normally one or two “logical candidates’’ foi 
the job It usually will be true that it is among gang bosses, 
straw bosses, and foreman’s assistants that the material out of 
which foremen are made is to be found These lesser executives, 
in fact, should be picked with this ultimate promotion m mind 
To have them understudy the foreman and act occasionally m 
his place when he is absent will help to make the selective process 
more sure The workers who have directive interests and ability 
will thus tend to come to the front in perfectly natural ways if 
the foremen and those responsible foi training executives are 
watchful and careful m the advancement of workers to positions 
as gang leaders and assistants 

^ See specimen foremen’s rating scale, Bloomfield, D , “Employment 
Management,” pp 220-221 
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One important condition of having the selection and training 
of foiemen effectively handled ts to assign responsibility foi supei- 
vising to the personnel depaitment To be sure, the selection of 
foiemen should nevei be made without the closest conference 
with the plant-and-process superintendent, since the foremen’s 
duties divide faiily equally between problems of piocess and 
problems of personnel, but the work of continually looking about 
in the shop for potential executive timber and of giving it 
encouragement is a job m the field of human relations 

The foreman, theiefore, should be the man in the department 
who IS most lespected as leader, who is regaided as the cooidi- 
nator of the effoits of his associates and the guiding mind of the 
numerous activities m his loom The peisonnel department 
should be lesponsible foi picking out undeistudies and assistants 
who aie believed to be capable of advancement, and should be 
active m assisting native ability by foimal instruction 

Instruction for Foremanship — The work of instiuction divides 
itself into two parts training the man who is becoming a foie- 
man, and training those already on the job 

As to the first, theie is a gi owing body of interesting and sug- 
gestive experience The method of formal undei study ^ by an 
assistant foieman is in itself educational, but the assistant’s 
pi ogress will be much faster if his shop expeiience is supplemented 
and inteipieted in various ways Foi example, wheie techmeal 
evening schools are available, he should be encouraged to attend 
them, and efforts should be made by acquaintance with the 
school’s teachei to relate his theoretical instruction and his 
practical duties as closely as possible The value of regular 
class-room instruction for assistant foremen within the organiza- 
tion IS also great The subject matter of the cuiriculum need 
not differ substantially from that in similar courses given to 
foremen This study should be supplemented by the shif ting of 
the understudy at regular 3- or 6-month intervals from depait- 
ment to department to get a working knowledge of the plant 
and processes as a whole 

In this traimng plan, a 3-month penod m the personnel 
department may well be mcluded, smee essential points m the 
success of the prospective foreman are that he have a cordial 
and understanding relation with that depaitment, and that he 
absorb and adopt as much as possible of the spirit and point of 
view with which it works The personnel manager consequently 
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should aim to have the understudy see and participate m as many 
chffeient phases of the human-ielations work as possible For 
example, he may be lequired to intemew for a month, help m 
tiainmg for a month, help admimster personal adjustments and 
seivice features, and so on Fmally, wherever possible, it is of 
great value to let the student see the mside of other plants No 
one thing can so completely efface the complacency of the man 
who has always worked in only one oi two shops, as to see the 
different, and often better, methods m use elsewhere 

The training of foremen themselves is happily receiving wide 
attention today 

Experience has disclosed a wide variety of methods and plans 
which have been more or less successful undei diffeient conditions 
Typically, the following methods have been found of value 
Foremen’s classes meet pieferably on company time toward the 
end of the afternoon, for formal mstruction This instruction 
is given by a trained teacher, selected, fiist, because of his abihty 
to present a subject or conduct a discussion in a cleai, orderly, 
and interesting fashion, and, second, because of his acquaintance 
with the paiticulai industry 

The method of instruction should be one adapted to adults, 
that IS, it should be more a conference than a class 1 he mstructor 
should aim not so much to deliver himself of knowledge as to 
bring out, organize, and make vmd the loiowledge which is 
often to a large extent already present in the group More 
ground may be covered and more systematic presentation assured, 
if outside well-selected reading, amounting to not over seventy or 
eighty pages a week, is assigned 

Classes should be small, contammg not more than twenty or 
twenty-five members Sessions should be held at least weekly 
and preferably twice a week, runnmg over a period of 15 or 
20 weeks It is better to run different courses over a number 
of years than to work the foremen to the pomt of fatigue and 
lack of interest in one long exhaustive course 

Enrollment should be optional, but once enrolled the foreman 
should be expected to attend regularly With a little personal 
work, it should be possible to bring practically all the minor 
executives to the pomt of attendance 

Three broad types of mstruction method are m use 
Leaving out of account the purely superficial efforts of some com- 
panies that delude themselves with the notion they are training then 
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foieinen by holding occasional foiemen’s meetings or plant gatheimgs, 
there aie three mam plans from which the average concern may make 
a choice 

The first may be loughly called the stiaight "lectuie plan,” and con- 
sists of a senes of lectures by uni-vcrsity professors, industrial engineeis, 
inspii ational speakers, oi plant executives Usually, the talks ai e mimeo- 
graphed and copies distributed among the membeis of the class afterwaid 
As neaily as can be calculated, about 2900 foiemen m Amencan indus- 
ti les have receu ed instruction under this method, which in its successive 
contacts through mcooidinate lecturers does not cut very deeply into the 
foieman’s mind, and thercfoie does not accomplish much 

The second plan is to ha\e a well-quahfied executive oi framed leader 
conduct a senes of conference discussions at which various phases of 
plant management are thi ashed out bj the “case method ” Pei haps 
as many as 3100 foiemen have been coached in this wa> , in small groups 
The system has been faiilj successful m a few plants, depending upon the 
ibihty of the man in charge to draw out the men’s thoughts and make the 
sessions continually intoeshng The confeience method is a good follow- 
up to a prior well-conducted study couise which has aroused general 
interest, but, when undertaken without a sufficient appeiceptive mass, 
or ideas m the minds of the discussers, it is not resultful 

Ihe fluid method 111 general use is the “standaid group study course,” 
which is frankly piehmmary, engages the entire supervisory fclrce m a 
faiily intensive study of production fundamentals, and prepares the men 
to get the maximum good out of future continuation confeienoes It 
IS designed to unify the ideas of the organization on sound principles 
of foremanship of employee contacts, to arouse the men’s enthusiasm for 
the study of production problems, and to plant in then minds certaui 
bioad knowledge on which to base more specialized studj It is a 
method that has had far wider adoption than the other plans, probably 
more than ten times as many foremen have been trained undei it as 
undei either of the others The chief aim of the standard method is to 
“put ovei” a study program with men who would not noimally seek 
self-improiement In the case of the many small plants it has been 
found possible to foim lesident gioups of foremen drawn from a numbei 
of such estabhshments ^ 


The choice of subject matter for the cuinculum depends on 
local needs and on previous traimng activities The obj ectives of 
the course are the first thing to get clear about, that is, what is 
desired to be accomplished? It is usually necessary to narrow 

1 Caldbh, John, “Experiences m Foremen Trammg,” Personnel Adminis- 
tration, pp 8-9, June, 1922 
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these objectives so that too much or too many different lesults 
aie not expected from any one course unit An educational 
program that contemplates other courses m succeeding winters 
allows a more intensive method of instruction which is probably 
to be preferred Typical subjects for courses cover the following 
lange business economics, the company’s history, factory or 
store management and production control, prmciples of leader- 
ship, management of men, techmcal piocesses, and the work of 
foiemanship 

It will often be useful to make use of technical experts such as 
buyers, chemists, accountants, etc to explain their several fields 
Visits within the plant and to other plants, the use of moving 
pictuies, models, samples, and other graphic methods of showing 
ideas at work are also valuable 

The dynamic nature of the foreman’s job hardly can be over- 
stiessed in the course of all the educational work There is real 
danger that when surrounded by staff experts he will assume that 
they and not he should be the mitiatois Hence, he should be 
made to lealize that he is the one who, if he is energetic, mgemous, 
and imaginative, is peculiarly m a position to see how his depart- 
ment as a whole could be run more economically and more pro- 
ductively Indeed, the entire educational program is not to 
assure that the oigamzation as it is shall run smoothly, but that it 
shall become, undei the creative interest of all those at work, a far 
moi e effective instrument of pi oduction 

It has been found in some plants that there is great value in a 
weekly foiemen’s conference at which one of the number reads a 
prepared paper on some aspect of his work, and then leads a 
discussion on it The shortcoming of this method is that it does 
not provide sufficient leadership to hold the group to an oigamzed 
and cumulatively valuable train of thought It ignores impor- 
tant pedagogical values, which can be kept constantly m sight 
only where a real teacher is employed 

It may be objected that in small plants this type of educational 
wOik, while necessary, would not warrant the full-time use of 
a tiainmg executive This may be true, m which case there are 
two or three possible ways out cooperating with other local 
factories to bring m a teacher, securmg the service of a teacher 
on part tune to lay out the curriculum and diiect the classes, oi 
having local educational agencies stait special foiemen’s classes 
in the evening 
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No factory is too small, however, to have a well-selected 
technical library with files of the current technical and trade 
journals on hand Ihe personnel department should make it its 
busmess to see that these trade papeis are circulated and read 
— especially marked articles of particular value 

The one most serious weakness in the present handhng of fore- 
man traimng is in the follow-up after a course has been given 
The assumption often is that one course is enough and that no 
fmthei formal instruction can be encouiaged for scveial years 
aftei a course is given The following comment is an accurate 
leflection of the situation 

It IS tiuly amazing to note in the lack of a definite “iollow-up” iftei a 
single couise had been given Such lack of phnniiig with legaid to 
inateiiat, piocesses, or equipment would not be toloiated foi a minute 
by these same companies It is e\ en more amazing wdien it is considei ed 
that an o\ ei whelming majority testify that the individual oomses given 
have paid dividends 

A numbei fiankly admitted that they weie anxious to continue but 
ran out of matciial and desiied suggestions, others, that they simply 
neglected, m favoi of exigeneies aiising m the immediate past, what they 
conceded to be an important function, but oneseemingly easy to po|tpone ^ 

Just how this difficulty is to be collected in every case may not 
be easy to pi escribe, but if the aim with the first couise is clearly 
kept limited to the accomplishment of one part of an educational 
program, it is possible, aftei the summer interval, to undertake 
anothei senes of discussions and conferences with a wholly differ- 
ent pioblem under consideration In this way the interest and 
enthusiasm of foremen may again be quickened and renewed 
The educational value of a foiemen’s executive council is note- 
worthy, but it IS an education which comes rather in the doing 
than by some consciously educational process Theiefoie, its 
consideration is defened foi the moment 
The development of de corps among foremen is so 

valuable that it pays to strive consciously for its creation It 
has to be remembered that “the only kind of oigamzation that 
will have a peimanent esput de corps is the kind wheie the creative 
power of the mdividual is free to express his leal inner spirit ” 
The educational work, theiefoie, will be most fruitful if it is 
1 “EoiemanBliip,” p 24, Pubhahed by Depaitment of Manufactuie, 
Chamber of Commoroe of the United States, Washington, D C October, 
1925 
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supplemented by a moderate amount of purely social oigamza- 
tion A foremen’s club for social purposes should supply this 
need Monthly evemng meetmgs at which congemal and varied 
entertainment is piovided, always help toward the creation of 
fiiendly feehng They serve the legitimate purpose of developing 
a sense of fellowship among working colleagues — a sense at once 
pleasurable and worth while in itself, and productive of greater 
harmony in the work of the orgamzation These gatherings, 
however, should be as autonomous as possible, any leadership 
which may be necessary for the personnel manager to exei t should 
be by methods of indnection and suggestion rather than by active 
direction Nor should it be thought that there is anything dubi- 
ous about such a method, it is essentially the method of 
democracy It is the method which realizes that only as the 
active and forceful agents in an oiganization are supplied with 
good ideas, which they submit for popular approval and consent, 
can pi ogress take place 

Indeed, much of the most effective work of the personnel 
manager in all departments of his activity wdl be done m this 
indirect way He will plant the seed of new ideas in the minds of 
those whfi have executive responsibility, and then will not be too eagei 
to claim Cl edit fot the ideas when the executive or foieman appears 
several weeks oi months latei and pioposes them as his own 

There are many variants upon this proposal for occasional 
social activities among foremen, dmners with the head executives, 
bowling clubs, theater parties, annual picmcs and the hke All 
can serve a good purpose, yet it is important not to overdo them 
It would be most unwise for the company to try to supply the 
social life, either of its mmor executives or its workers This 
would be a naiiowmg experience, altogether too artificial and 
constricted iii the social and recreational group set up 

An increasmg number of corporations aie finding educational 
value in lehevmg the foremen of his departmental duties and 
using him m the personnel department foi a period of three 
months Where this department is ably led and is functiomng 
smoothly, such a temporary transfer has benefits for both sides, 
and the eventual result from the human relations point of view 
IS that aU the foremen have helped the employment side of the 
business to function, and have seen at first hand its problems and 
difficulties Inasmuch as the watchword of successful personnel 
work IS not authority but salesmanship, it should be appreciated 
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that the foreman can be better “sold” to personnel work in this 
way than by any amount of theoietical discussion 

In short, there is a variety of methods, but one object, 
numerous loads, but one goal And that goal is to have foremen 
in the oigani/ation qualified in every lespect for the executive 
1 esponsihilities they aie expected to assume Those qualifica- 
tions aie to be secured not by lamenting over the shortcomings 
of the foremen, but by takmg action to correct them 

The Foremen and Staff Experts — One of the prime tiammg 
channels comes in proper oigamzation for doing the job itself 
Executive action may always be educational to the executive, if only 
he will act after taking counsel with those who have given special 
problems special study In a company of any size this may be 
achieved, at least in the begmmng, only by a rathei unusual 
degree of conscious organization among staff and line executives 
We come back, therefore, to the question What should the fore- 
men do in Older to assure effective coordination of expert advice 
and executive direction’ The answer to this involves two other 
problems First, the foreman’s relation to staff executives, other 
foremen, and workers, second, the organization of those relation- 
ships in such a manner that they are always mutually effective 
and harmonious 

The first problem involves the moot question of the i elation 
of the foreman to efficiency experts, planning expeits, process 
experts, cost and rate experts, to say nothing of the expeits in the 
field of personnel — all full of ideas for improvements, all anxious 
to get their ideas installed at onee At the head ot each depart- 
ment stands an executive who, nine times out of ten, is on the 
defensive as soon as a new idea is bioached Under these condi- 
tions how are changes to be effected? 

Full answer to this whole question is reserved for discussion 
in Chap XXV, on the coordmation of departments How the 
larger staff pohcies are decided upon and transmitted to the 
whole orgamzation will there be extensively discussed It 
IS assumed here that these pohcies have been decided and that 
those which remain to be decided i elate to details of methods 
If the discussion seems to imply an over-orgamzation, it should 
be remembered that this is deliberately done m order to get the 
seveial functions and relationships cleaily distinguished 

Uses of a Foremen’s Executive Council — The foremen’s 
council has already been mentioned This should be the organ- 
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ized body of all the foremen, who meet weelcly oi bi-weekly to 
discuss all production mattei s which affect them If the training 
staff or the cost depaitment, for example, have some innovation 
which the head executives have agreed to, tins should be presented 
to the f oi emen at one of these meetings This pi eseniahon should 
usually be piecedcd by individual conference with all the foi emen in 
their own depaitments There is no substitute fur the individual 
contact of expert with foi emen, m the comse of which the expert 
tiies to “make himself sohd with the foremen” and get his idea 
across This peisonal educational work may seem to be prodigal 
of time where several scores of foremen are involved, but progiess 
comes in the wise administration of a factory no faster than it 
comes m the mind of e-very mdmdual executive A company is 
building fiom the giound up and foi all time only as it carries 
conviction with every foreman regarding changes that are made 
Before all organized efforts, then, come pei sonal effoi ts, and if it 
pioves impossible to win assent to a new pioposal from one or two 
partioulaily hard-headed foi emen m private, it may then be use- 
ful for them in a meeting to see in what a minority they are 

The value of planting the seed of a new idea and waiting 
patiently foi developments should be clearly seen The expert 
who IS content to till the soil and then let the earth, of itself and 
in its own good time, bring forth the fruit is the one who gets 
ahead fastest in the long run Theie is a saying, which is valu- 
able for the expert in his relations with foremen, to the effect that 
a demand foi the exercise of authority is a confession of weakness 
There is another saymg aheady used in this volume, which is also 
suggestive for the foreman and expert m this connection 
The expert should be on tap, not on top Both epigrams stress a 
vital truth about the foieman’s relation to the expert, namely, 
that the expert cannot safely be allowed to put his ideas into practice 
until there is a considerable body of supporting opinion willing to 
expenment with those ideas and take the consequences whatever 
they may be 

The foremen’s council, then, provides the representative 
assembly with which the expert will deal whenmatteis affecting 
all foremen come up It provides also the place for adjustments 
between foreman and foreman on inter-departmental relations 

In the apphcation of new pohcies to one special depaitment, 
.further conference with the particular foieman is urgently advis- 
able Where, for example, as a result of expert study, it is 
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decided that changes in a piocess aie desirable, it will be impoitant 
to have a legular confeience of cxpcit, foieman, and a lepresenta- 
tive of workeis at the job in question, to go over the ground thor- 
oughly and reach an agieement before changes are intioduced ^ 

The Foreman’s Records — In meeting tiis responsibilities to 
the executive above him, the foreman can act competently only 
when he knows “wheie he is at” — that is, when he has adequate 
lecords Foi example, he should be provided with recoids of 
amounts of pioduct per department and per pioducing unit corre- 
lated with hgurcs of department payroll, with comparative fig- 
ures of unit costs, recoids of amounts of waste, seconds, rejects, 
etc , lecoids of department labor turnover, of absence and late- 
ness Study of these records has of itself such great educational 
value that the management which fails to provide them is losing 
out not only in adequate control of immediate production, but in 
longtime training as well 

The Foremen and Personnel Pohcies — It is important, also, 
for the foremen to have a hand in determimng personnel pohcies 
A widely used scheme of orgmzation includes a personnel com- 
mittee,* which has the work of deciding policies in this field, and 
on this committee should sit a representative from the foremen’s 
council This provides a proper liaison between personnel and 
process pohcies, and means that no innovation is contemplated 
in matters of human relations which the foremen have not heard 
of and considered 

This leaves to be considered the relation of the foreman to the 
workers as organized under some form of employee representation 
There was at first a tendency in the shop committee movement to 
leave the foreman as rathei a fifth wheel to the coach Today, 
however, there is increasmg agreement that the foremen, as a 
unit gioup m the government of industry, have mterests which 
ahgn them more usefully with the management than with the 
manual workeis The practical result of this conclusion is a 
belief that the place of foremen m employee representation plans 
should be as management representatives 

Enough has now been said to give a fauly specific picture of 
the foreman’s actual duties With his experts, he should plan 
schedule work with his suboidmates, he should supervise its 

^ Moie extended discussion of this problem in relation to the conduct and 
use of job analysis will be found m Chap XVIII 

^ Discussed more fully in Chap XXV 
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execution, and study and act upon the lecords of the department’s 
results In and through it all, it must be remembered that he 
touches people at a thousand points His job fundamentally is 
to bring people into a relationship and an attitude where an 
economical pioduction of goods can take place Hts big 'pioblem 
is a psychological one He must be the kind of peison who can 
deal successfully with people 

The Foremen’s Pay — A further aspect of the foremanship 
problem is that of pay Increases m wage or piece rates of manual 
workeis has in many cases resulted in the foreman’s getting little, 
if any, more wages than those whom he supeimtends This 
question is discussed moi e fully m Chap XXIII It is only impor- 
tant here to emphasize the point that, generally speaking, the 
foreman is an executive and a leader of men The qualities 
entailed in Ins woik are relatively scarce The psychological 
impoitance of his status— both m his own eyes and in the eyes of 
his subordinates — should be clearly reenforced by the recognition 
which a maiked pay differential bungs In short, the value of a 
distinctly higher salary rate foi foremen than for the best of their 
workers seems beyond argument 

The ^ze of Departments — The question is often asked How 
many workers should a foreman have under him? No absolute 
answer to this question is possible It depends on the arrange- 
ment of the work rooms, the nature of the process, the chaiactei 
and attitude of the workers If a foreman has too many woikers 
(i e , over ten or fifteen) he loses personal touch with them, if, 
on the other hand, he has too few workeis he is m danger of giving 
the impression of watching over them too closely Let the fore- 
man beware of that, let him beware of “snooping around” his 
department! He is not a detective or a task master, but an 
executive, an mspiier, a leader If his capacities of leadeiship 
are so mfeiior that he has to drive with verbal abuse or profanity, 
or be on hand every minute in ordei to have work go forward, a 
successor should be found for his place 

In general, therefore, a foreman should have as many men as 
he can know personally, provided he can at the same time give 
the reqmsite supervision, advice, and suggestion about production 
methods, answer the questions which constantly aiise, deliver 
the expected amount of good-quality output, and have some time 
to devote to improving his department’s efficiency This would 
seem to argue in many cases for increasing the supervisory staff 
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to a point wheie thete is one foieinan foi twenty-five to forty 
wmkeis In some companiea the pioductive efficiency of the 
indnidual departments has proved to be in almost diiect relation 
to the in ci ease m the supervisoiy btaft This result is achieved 
not by close supervision of an objectionable soi t but bv assistance 
intensive tiaining, and better cooidmation 

Functional Foremanship — We come, finally, to considc i the 
pioblem of foremanship wheie functionahzation has pioceeded 
to the limit There aie a few examples of plants wheie a depait- 
ment instead of having one foreman has three— a mechamcal 
foieman to keep the machinery in good working order, a piocess 
foieman to direct the technical work of manufacture, and a 
personnel foreman to atait the employee at work, tram him, 
adjust grievances, etc These three foremen have to work, of 
course, m closest cooperation, and if any fundamental disagree- 
ment arises on some matter that aflects all three at once, it is 
lefeiied to the staff executives ovei them, for each functional 
foreman is lesponsible to his respective staff executive, chid 
engineer, technical managei, oi personnel manager, as the case 
may bo It is for these three ultimately to confer and agioo 
befoie policies or decisions aic put into effect 
In this type of organization all the foremen are still dealing 
with people, still undei the necessity of bringing people into 
lelationships and attitudes which aie productive The need foi 
them to have effective peisonalities is as great as ever Then 
knowledge, however, does not have to be quite so generalized — 
or at least so thorough m every field— as it does in the case of the 
single foreman Their duties are, of course, restricted and 
specialized Yet, on the whole, the problem remains the same — 
to get people in every executive position who can competently 
act as the spokesmen of the management 
There is a significance m this experiment m extreme function- 
alization which should not be overlooked, even though it m ly bo 
too early to say how successful it is and how adapted to widc*- 
spiead use It looks in the direction of decentralizing staff wo? k, 
it looks m the dnection of getting the experts into closer, moie 
oiganic touch with the actual work of production It takes the 
cooidmation of staff depaitments in a living way into eveiy room 
and into eveiy situation m the factory This, of course, must be 
achieved, one way or anothei, under any plan of departmental 
orgamzation Howevei it is accomphshed— and theie is no 
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loom foi dogmatism in discussing the methods— it is essential 
that the different points of view of the plant, process, and 
peisonncl experts be reconciled and, so far as possible, harmonized 
at every point, if the work of production is to proceed smoothly 
It is at the point where the foreman is at woik that tins accommo- 
dation piesents its greatest difficulty 

Results of Foremen’s Training — ^Foremanship has here been 
spoken of as a “problem,” the reason being that to fit the job and 
the man so as to assuie successful accomplishment has pioved one 
of the big difficulties in present-day organizations It is, theie- 
fore, gratifying to find that the results of conscious efforts at fore- 
man education have been so encouraging 

One experience is reflected in the following quotation 

Eighty-five per cent of aU the forty-six bundled eniolled executives 
and foiemen completed the couise, and the aveiage mark for problem 
work was 72 per cent In nine plants 100 pei cent of the membeis 
graduated The various plant gioups voluntanly lesolved themselves 
at the conclusion of the course into twenty-eight Continuation Study 
Clubs, and have been occupied for neaily two yeais with a couise on 
Swift & pompany, its histoiy, organization, tiade economics, and a com- 
plete study of all departments of the company— buying, pui chasing, 
admimstration, processing, selling, and distiibution This course will 
occupy about thiee years 

Another lesult of the educational progiam has been the possibility of 
giving the sixty thousand employees of Swift & Company better fore- 
men, and already all employee issues are settled in nineteen of the largest 
plants through assembhes of elected employee lepiesentatives and 
appointed management lepiesentatives This would not hace been 
possible without fiist insuring that all Swift executives weie competent 
and sympathetic exponents of the company’s liberal labor pohcies ’ 

The author of this statement has further summarized 
experience with foreman training as follows 

The superintendent of the Califorma and Hawaiian Sugai Refinmg 
Company attiibutes this lemarkable result in achieving a 40 pei cent 
increase in output to foreman traimng, which not only enlightened the 
foremen in modem methods, but also stimulated them to an attitude 
of full cooperation with the management 

1 Oaxdbb, John, “Expenences m Foremen Traoiung,” Personnel Adminis 
iraUon, p 10, June, 1922 
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I]i one of Swift and Company’s plants a foieman laisod the output of 
Ins department fiom 400 to 700 units pei man as a result of applying 
piinciples leained m his tiainmg class 

The pioduction of the Gianite City Rolling Mill, of the National 
Enameling and Stamping Company, incieased 34 pei cent following an 
Lxtensne piogiam ol foreman training 

Ihc supciinlendcnt of the Richaids-Wilcox Manufacturing Company 
snid that the personal training of his foieman in 1922 doubled pioduction 
dhuencj dining the yeai 

Ihe Vice president of the Peerless Woolen Mills recently repoited 
that the production of his plant for the cuiicnt week was the largest in 
inoie than two yeais, and that they wore turning out bettei work as 
well — a lesult which he credited to foieman tiaimng woilc 
An executive of the Staten Island Shipbuilding Company lepoited a 
50 per cent icduction of laboi tuinovei in the halt-yeai following i 
three month session of foieman training ‘ 
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CHAPTER XIII 


THE TRAINING OF EMPLOYEES 

Productivity, in so far as it depends on human factors, depends 
upon the way in which human energy is applied and upon the will 
with which it IS apphed The way it is best apphed is consideied 
in this discussion of framing The will with which it is apphed is 
discussed m the chapter on how to arouse mteiest in work 

In laige companies wheie secuimg a supply of technically 
tiained employees was early recognized as a necessity, oiganized 
training work has been a fact foi twenty years With this excep- 
tion the development of formal methods of job instruction has been 
suipiisingly slow in getting undei way Employees have been 
left to pick up Icnowledge from assistant foremen and fellow 
workers as best they might, but the few companies which m 
recent years have segregated the training work undei specially 
equipped executives have found that the length of time necessaiy 
for a workei to become proficient has been cut down reinaikably 
This has given a spur to trammg activities in many other 
companies 

It IS a famihar fact that laboi turnovei is greatest m the first 
three months of employment Experience with formal trammg 
methods has shown that this poiiod of mitial discouragement may 
be put to good use both by eliminating those who cannot become 
adapted to the work, and by cuttmg down the length of time 
taken to bring the rest of the candidates to full pioficiency The 
example of one silk manufacturing corporation which reduced 
this period from four months to eight weeks is an indication of the 
possibilities m this direction Factory training work justifies 
itself in terms of increased amounts of fimshed work, less spoiled 
material, less wear and tear on machinery, and an increased sense 
of accomphshment and contentment on the part of new 
employees 

Progressive department stores have now introduced training 
divisions in which store systems and selhng methods are taught, 
and the results have been the same — ^lessened selhng costs and a 
185 
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moie pioficient sales fprcc These, theiefore, constitute the 
leasons why training procedure should be encouraged and 
developed 

Administration of Traimng —The technical pioblem of supply- 
mg subject matter for instruction, of employing correct teaching 
methods, of diiecting the whole tiaming program calls for a tiam- 
ing division in the personnel department Even where job 
instruction is dceentialized mto each manufacturing department, 
its general oversight should be m the hands of the training 
director In a company of fewei than five hundred employees, 
where the tiammg work may not be sufficient in amount to utilize 
the full time of such an expert, some one executive should be 
charged with this lesponsibihty and enabled to familiarize himself 
with modern training methods 

Fields of Trainmg Activities — ^Prom the administratn e point 
of view, three aspects of the traimng problem will require definite 
consideration They are (1) The type of education given in 
public schools before the employee arrives in industry, (2) the 
work of corporation instruction which m turn divides into job 
tiaining and geneial instruction of a morale-building character, 
(3) the joint activities of corpoiationa and public and,yprivate 
educational institutions 

Pubhc Education — Although attention m this study naturally 
centers upon the tiainmg within mdustry, it is important for the 
manager to understand the part that the school plays, or should 
be called upon to play, in the imtial preparation of the young 
woiker For while there can be no absolute line of demai cation, 
it IS increasingly recognized that the school has a piimaiy and 
distinct function m relation to traimng It must ti am for citizen- 
ship, it must give the background for a weU-rounded, useful, 
enjoyable hfe By what means? By general cultural courses, 
by trade traimng, or by some combination of both? 

The best current attitude as to the respective functions of 
public school and of corporation instruction has been well stated 
in the following words of a group of employers in a Western city 

Let us give the job instruction, schools must peifoim the moie geneial 
service of tiammg m light thinking and character bmlding, and of giving 
the scientific and academic foundation for specialization 

This statement emphasizes m an adequate way the general 
cultural and non-techmcal aim which must be at the basis of 
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public education This distinction cannot be too clearly held in 
view Foi it has always to be lemembered that life is more than 
livelihood, that education is moie than mdustiial traming, that 
education foi life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness is pie- 
sumably an inalienable biithiight of American childien To try 
to narrow the pubhc educational scheme so that it merely passes 
on to industry a throng of submissive machme operators oi clerks 
would result in a sorry caricature of education 

In the couise of an education that really equips them to meet 
the problem of living in their geneiation there is every advantage, 
however, in children’s receivmg supplementaiy trade training 
Significant expenments m this diiection already exist, and they 
well illustiate the possibilities and the Imuts of public trade edu' 
cation Undei present school-age laws, trade and vocational 
schools usually take cliddien from fourteen to sixteen years of ago 
and give tiaimng for as much of the two years as the childien may 
be held 

In fact, the whole movement for trade trammg m both the 
mdustiial and the agricultural fields has recently been gieatly 
stimulated by the passage of the Snuth-IIughes Act which has 
been tke means of supplementing the resources of cities and 
states m supplying teachers and textbooks in the various voca- 
tional fields 1 

Traimng m the Plant — It is now generally recognized that it is 
the business of industry to give trammg in the specific content of 
the jobs foi which it employs Corporation tiaimng as at present 
conducted is developing along three related but distinct lines 
individual job instiuction, training foi trade mastery and crafts- 
manship , general traimng to supplement the insufficient schoohng 
of employees 

It IS important m this connection that the management be 
clear as to the objectives of the traimng which it is begmmng, 
for until any confusion on this score is ehminated, the cuiiiculum 
to be offered and the type of teacher to be employed cannot be 
definitely decided Some large companies have found that they 
can afford to carry on simultaneously tiammg activities which 
satisfy all three of the objectives set forth above Usually, 
however, in the smaller company, it wiU be bettei busmess to 
keep the three methods distinct, and as an immediate matter to 

^ See, m tins connection, Paine, Abthur F , “The Organization and 
Administration of Vocational Education ’’ 
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give first attention to job mstmction It will be useful to discuss 
separately the instructional methods employed in factoiies and 
in stores 

Job Instruction m Factories — Theie are two general types of 
instruction made use of in factones — ^central and local The 
principle laid down m the following sentence seems to have been 
laigely substantiated in practice 

The fnimci applies wheic theie aic laige numbers of woikeis engaged 
m smiilai tasks, the lattei applies to the gieat numbei of dissimilar tasks 
winch aie to be found in most departments ‘■ 

The so-called vestibule school or the corporation school is the 
name frequently given to training activities which are carried on 
under a centiahzed plan iThe objectives of such a school differ 
in no way from those in decentrihzed training, unless an effoit 
IS made to give instruction in seveial jobs and in the elements 
of some specific craft knowledge Theiefoie, without tr3ang 
fuithei to pionouncc as to when central, as compared with local, 
tiammg methods should be set up, it is possible to offei a few 
geneial observations on methods of tiaining procedure which 
should be helpful m either case 

Methods of Training Procedure — There should, for a?l tiain- 
mg work, be special mstiuctois specially trained, but whether 
they should be workers, picked because of trade skill, oi be tiained 
teachers who Icain the jobs, it is impossible to say definitely 
Both methods are in suceissful use, but especially in centiahzed 
teaching there is an increasing tendency tow iid the use of trained 
teacliPis either to do all the msti notion or to lay it out in the best 
way for quick teaching purposes 

In any case the training should be carefully thought out from 
the teaching standpoint The mstiuctoi must realize that there 
IS a difference between true training and telling, showing, or drill- 
ing All three of these substitutes are in use today and all three 
of them Ignore fundamental psychological principles The good 
teacher will reahze that the most understanding and facility 
comes as a result of actual inotoi experience Each individual 
must do his own leaimng, which requires inevitably that he go 
through the experiences necessary to acquire proficiency at the 
work in hand The educatoi who msisted upon the paradox that 
“no one evei told anybody anythmg” was supplymg a necessary 
educational emphasis 

1 Link, Henry C , "Education and Industry,” p 140 
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This does not of course mean unguided and discouiagmg tnal- 
and-erioi efforts at new jobs The sequential order of an opei- 
ation is not necessanly the best oider in which to leain it The 
teacher must reduce the job to its elements and start the leainer 
on its simplest parts or on the parts the new worker finds most 
interesting, and build up fiom this point to the more complicated 
parts of the whole This implies that the training must be indi- 
viduahzcd as far as possible One instiuctor to evety eight or 
ten woi leers is the maximum which will give the best results foi 
most kinds of training 

Workers in tiainmg so far as possible should woik on mateiials 
that ai e going into the actual production This holds them up to 
a quality standard from the stait, and mcreases their interest in 
what they aie domg 

Theie should be a maximum time hmit m which the tiainmg 
must be finished If aftei that time the employee does not pro- 
duce what the average new woiker is expected to, his case should 
loceive individual attention from the traimng dmectoi to see if 
tiansfer to some other position is desirable 

Learners, of course, should be paid while leaimng, and they 
must b-c paid enough to induce them to stay through the dis- 
couraging learning period Many firms make the mistake of 
givmg such noimnal wages during the weeks of training that the 
turnover in this period is excessive Tiaming is at best a specu- 
lative investment for a film, but the risks of losing the trained 
workei are reduced if the importance of the investment is seen 
sufllciently to pay the puce at the initial stages 

Wheievei practical, learners should be taught several oper- 
ations either at the start or duiing the first few months of 
employment In this way, transfer duimg slack times may be 
facilitated Ordinarily, if at the outset the idea can be 
established in the worker’s mmd that versatihty wiU pay both 
him and the company, far less difficulty wiU be met at a later 
date in attempting to transfer him 

Instructois should be allowed to follow up workers for the first 
few days after they have gone rnto the production departments, 
m this way they are assured a more completely satisfactory 
start 

Apprenticeship Training — Under the legislation aboie referred 
to, apprenticeship trainmg may be a matter of cooperative effoit 
as between the state or city and the corporation Or it may be 
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an exclusively corporation pioject Only large corporations can 
afford to embaik independently on this type of tiammg Yet, 
even so, theie are indications of a revival of apprenticeship 
because of the importance, at least for ceitain key positions in 
certam industries, of having thoioughly tiained craftsmen In 
1924 the Ameiican Management Association found twenty of its 
membeis to be conducting full-time apprentice schools covciing 
such trades as electrical work, foundry work, pattern making, 
printing, tool making, etc 

An electrical company, for example, which manufactures 
widely vaned products, offeis in its apprentice school two “pie- 
pioduction” training courses on designmg and making tools, and 
thiee training-on-the-job courses for supplymg sl^illed mill- 
wright, sheet metal and electiical woikeis for plant maintenance 
Apprentices are mdentuied from 3 to 4 years under the pre- 
pi eduction trainmg plan, and 4 yeais under the traimng-on-the- 
job plan Courses undei both plans require 2400 supervised 
hours of actual shop work each per year, and all apprentices 
aie under supervision by the cential traimng division Pie- 
pioduction trainmg, consisting from the start of sunple shop woik 
on commercial products, is given principally in the ^paiate 
apprentice training shop, only one-thiid of shop assignments 
being spent in the works’ toolroom under supervision by the shop 
foieman Apprentices under the trammg-on-the-job plan work 
under actual factoiy conditions and in all parts of the factoiy, 
because construction job woik cannot be segregated into a special 
tiainmg shop The central traming division selects and outlines 
the shop assignment, on which the apprentice works alongside a 
journeyman and under the supervision of the shop foieman 
Undei both plans classroom instruction on i elated trade subjects 
IS given in the apprentice school and covers from three to ten 
hours per week At completion of the contract under either plan, 
the apprentice receives a bonus and is graded and rerated accoid- 
mg to his ability as a journeyman 

The National Metal Trades Association has made available 
a model apprenticeship scheme for use by its members 

Thus f ai , appi oximately five-hundred member firms have organ- 
ized training schemes along these general hnes, and the number is 
constantly growing i 

1 Sells, Dorothy, “Apprenticeship, Its Status and Its Possibilities. ’ 
in Industrial Management, May, 1926 
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In a hige numbei of woiks (m the United States), schools have been 
piovided foi the education of appientices, and in many cases tiaining 
workshops have been added, although opinion is divided as to the meuts 
of the oidmaiy works oi the special shop in tiaining appientices Such 
schools hive been estabhshed at the Pennsylvania, Santa and othei 
laige lailway companies, the Westmghouse Electiic and Manufactuimg 
Compiny, the Oeneril Electric, Yale and Towne, Browne and Shaipe, 
International Haiveslei, Packaid, Cadillac, and othei large woiks 
Instiuction is given m a class room for a few hours each week, and prac- 
tical tiaining is aiianged under the supeivision of an instmctoi oi 
foi email In those cases wheie a special tiainmg shop is provided, an 
appi entice often spends six months in this and then six months in the 
main shop, vheio his new knowledge is applied undei commeicial 
conditions, he subsequently returns to the appi entice shop, and leains 
aiiothei pi ocess oi tool opeiation, and so on to the end of his appientice- 
sliip In the Genei al Electiio Company, the whole penod of apprentice- 
ship lb spent m the classroom oi training shop, and in the latter he is 
ludged to have attained sufficient pioficiency to proceed to new woik 
if he can teach the boy who follows him the process to be masteied A 
foui-year appieuticeship is becoming common in the United States 

Today no contiact at all is pieferable to the legal mdentuie m many 
indiistiies 

A verbal agreement between an employer and a youth that the lattei 
shall come to the woiks and leain a trade while in receipt of a definite 
wage IS beneficial in stimulating an appientice continuallj to satisfj 
an eniployei by good work, which is obviously good for the apprentice 
himself, since if he is unsatisfactory he can be discharged On the other 
hand, an employer will always endeavour to keep a good apprentice, 
and will invaiiably affoid him facilities foi obtammg a good tiade knowl- 
edge since he has the option of leavmg at any time if conditions become 
less toleiable than those obtammg elsewheie ‘ 


The writers of the above paragraphs recognize, however, a 
number of difficulties m this new development of apprentice- 
ship They find that the couises aie not sufficiently orgamzed, 
that there is need of standaids as to what constitutes a skilled 
woikei , that boys may often be m danger of bemg exploited at 
repetitious work, that more boys are reqmred for actual produc- 
tion purposes than are provided with training opportunities, 
and that determination of the relative jurisdiction of educators 
and foremen is difficult 

1 Fleming, A P M , and Peahcb, J G , “The Prmciples of Appientu e 
Training,” pp 102, 118-119 
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Anothei wntei offezg the helpful suggestion that any firm 
employing skilled meehanics that can absoib ten new employees 
a yeai in its organization should have a factory school 

Shops that cannot absoib moie th m ten new men a year eithei would 
lia\o to trim then appi entices m the shop itself — peihaps undei the 
supei vision of some woikman who is given some time and ciedit foi this 
supei vision — or thi ough a toopci ative school organized by se\ ci il sm allei 
shops The disadvantage of the coopei ative school is the fact th it the 
hoy IS not constantly undei the contiol of the faotoiy discipline, with 
the attendant lesults of less enthusiasm and loss loyalty ^ 

The companies which have worked along the lines of appren- 
ticeship traimng seem incieasmglj satisfied, however, with the 
lesults The claim seems to be substantiated that as many 
qualified candidates as desired may be secured, that a good pio- 
poition of them lemain for the entire peiiod of tiaming, and that 
the loss after the period of traimng is over is not larger than would 
reasonably be expected among young men of this age 

The expeiience of the Westinghou^eElcctiical Comp my indicates that 
at least 40 pei cent of its giadiiated apprentices eventually become 
membeis of the company’s supei vising foice, and the laboi tuiitbvoi foi 
graduated apprentices during the yeai of 1924 was only 3 per cent ^ 

An mcreasing number of examples might also be cited of 
communities where a number of local plants have cooperated in 
instituting an apprenticeship plan, thus enabling one set of well- 
quahfied instiuctors to make their services available to a number 
of small compames at the same time In the building tiades 
especially this form of effort has proved highly satisfactory in 
stimulating the enrollment of appi entices 

Department Store Traimng — In the laiger stoies, the organ- 
ization of separate training departments has proceeded at a rapid 
rate in recent years In such training, a good deal of attention 
has naturally been given to the instruction of the sales force, 
although all clerical and many other non-selling employees are 
also put through a formal course The subject matter of the sales 
force training is in the fiist instance usually the system used by 
the company foi the handhng of sales, cash, credits, etc This is 

^GAEvry, J J, "Modem Apprenticeship,” NAGS, Sixth Annual 
Report, pp 351-361, July, 1918 

“ Sbuls, op at 
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followed in the bettei plans by insti notion in selbng in winch the 
student IS given oppoitumty to sell befoie the class and have her 
work ciiticised This mstiuction usually occupies an houi each 
morning through the first two or three weeks of the new 
employee's stay It is then supplemented by the work of the 
head of the department, usually the buyer or his assistant, in 
checking up on the girl’s selling methods and traimng in keeping 
and secuiing stock In smaller stores, the entire training; 
responsibihty is usually put upon each department head, usually 
with much less satisfactory lesults So satisfactoiy a technique 
has now been built up as to the proper selling approach and 
methods to be employed by the sales foice, that any store which 
fails to put these methods at the disposal of its employees is 
unquestionably losing many sales 

General Traimng Plans — The objectives which are usually 
set forth to justify moie general traimng than job instruction or 
appienticeship aie to discoiei individuals with capacity for 
advancement, to supply the tiaimng to enable such piomotion to 
take place, to stimulate mteiest m the work of the coipoiation as 
a whole, to supplement deficieneies m the employee’s cailiei edu- 
cation ,whioh m so many cases has stopped even before the 
grammar school was finished 

It has been tiuly remarkable to see the lengths to which many 
compames have recently felt that they can wisely go m supplying 
such general mstiuction The Goodyear Tire & Eubber Com- 
pany has its Goodyeai University m which courses of this charac- 
ter as well as courses for executnes, a continuation school, and a 
machinist’s apprentice school are included Eaily in 1926 the 
total eniollment m all branches of this school was ovei 700, and 
the aveiage attendance was ovei 90 per cent 

Any numbei of compames encourage their employees to take 
work m local trade schools or else themselves supply instruction 
in subjects i elated to pioduction, as well as physics, chemistry, 
apphed electricity, shop mathematics, diaftsmanship, etc 
Department stores offer courses on the nature of theu meichan- 
dise, on textiles, English, etc 

In fact, it may be said that most of the stoies and manufactur- 
ing companies which lun central traimng departments find that 
it IS good business to offer evemng courses m subjects more or less 
related to the work of pioduction as well as m all sorts of inde- 
pendent fields where employees manifest an interest in classes 
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such as English hteiatuie, lettei writing, psychology, diess- 
malung, etc 

Cooperative Training Projects — Coopeiative training pi ejects 
divide themselves in general mto two types of training activity 
of which the fiist IS the now famihar contmuation school, and the 
second is any one of a vaiiety of projects which fostei trade skdl 
and aie theiefore subsidized under the Smith-Hughes law Cor- 
poiations which have employees fiom fourteen to sixteen yeais 
of age and operate m states wheie contmuation school laws are 
m foice, have the responsibihty not meiely of seeing to it that 
these employees attend the school, but of guiding then study so 
far as possible mto lines of activity that will contribute to makmg 
the employees more effective workeis and logical candidates for 
piomotion either within oi outside the company With the 
tendency to put young people of this ago at jobs which aie 
essentially “bhnd alley” in character, it is all the more important 
that the contmuation school part of then experience should con- 
tribute to increasing their capacity m earnmg power Remark- 
able results along these lines have been obtained m some of the 
banks and among the messengeis of the New Yoik Stock Exchange 

The joint arrangements foi industiial education made possible 
under the Smith-Hughes law aie sufficiently flexible to be adapted 
to the needs of all commumties and companies which aie willing 
to go half way in assuring that the conditions of the law are 
complied with ^ 

The encouraging development m trade traimng in the building 
tiades in New York City, which graduated over seven bundled 
apprentices in half a dozen crafts in the spring of 1926, is a good 
example of the benefits accrumg from the use of tins land of 
coopeiative suppoit 

The apprentice tiaming courses organized under the geneial 
direction of the Umted Typothetae of Ameiica have done much to 
supply the prmting mdustry with thoroughly trained appi entices 

The elaborate cooperative trainmg plan used m Milwaukee has 
been remarkably successful m securing framed workers in a great 
variety of crafts 

Since, under the terms of the law, resources wiU be foithcommg 
when a well-conceived plan has been put mto operation, 
considerable responsibihty rests upon employers to try to make 

^Seo Payne, Abthue F, “The Organization and Admmistiation of 
Vocational Education,” p 59 
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piovision foi training plans -whach can secure support from the 
government 

In addition to this type of cooperative arrangement, there aie 
a gieat many special aiiangements like the mstruction carried on 
by the Boston Uni-versity foi the Boston Gas Company, and the 
woik earned on by the Ameiican Institute of Bankers for bank 
employees 

The Cost of Employee Training — The initial cost of training 
woik IS undoubtedly high, but the net expense, as compared with 
that when employees simply pick up what they know, is oonsidei- 
ably less in most cases For many companies ]ob mstruction 
and apprenticeship tiaming have proved to pay in a better 
quality of work, m more economical use of material, powci, and 
machineiy, and in the moie lapid attainment of a normal rate of 
piodiution Wheie, as is frequently the case, the learning time 
IS cut down by a thud or a half, it is easy to see the economy to be 
effected on this one item alone 

A factory or a store with approximately five hundred employees 
and the noimal late of laboi turnover will piobably find that it 
can economically make use of one executive foi traimng woik 
whose ,^alary might be from $4000 to $5000 In oiganizations 
of this si^e, the cost of separate space and of machinery set apart 
for training purposes usually may be small However, much 
depends upon the elaborateness of the tiaimng pohey embarked 
upon It 18 when the central trammg plan has to be employed 
that the required outlay becomes more substantial 

All this means that for the great majority of companies it would 
be a real benefit if some foi-m of cooperative traimng could be 
used This is in a measure achieved under the cooperative 
training plans desenbed above, yet even these do not supply job 
inati notion sufficiently definite to meet the need satisfactoiily 
What is lathei called for is the employment by several plants of 
one well-paid educational diiector who can oigamze the teaching 
work, tiain mstiuctois, and supervise the educational programs 
of these plants simultaneously In this way, the best type of 
job instruction may be obtained for each plant at a reasonable 
expense 

Other Instructional Methods —In addition to all the class- 
loom programs which may be organized, there are many educa- 
tional measures which have proved beneficial, especially when 
looked at from the point of view of developmg a more intelligent 
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personnel, company morale and a sense of coi porate unity These 
include special lectuies, the publication of a company paper, the 
development of a company library, the carrying on of Americani- 
zation and naturalization work where this is needed, the use of 
regularly organized trips through the plant, and the use of 
suggestion systems 

Lectures — ^Lectures have distmct limitations from a tiaimng 
standpoint, but if care is taken in the choice of lecturer, of his 
method of presentation of the subject selected and the follow-up 
of his talk, beneficial results may be obt lined An increasing 
number of large compames now piovide halls in which a majoiity 
of the employees may assemble for talks by buyers on sources of 
law materials, by salesmen on the uses to which the goods are 
being put, by experts on technical processes, by executiaes on 
oiganization policies and methods, jind by customers on the uses 
to which they put the product In all ot these cases, the use of 
motion pictures or lantern slides should be encouraged, in fact, 
every possible method of visuahzmg material at such lectuies by 
the use of a blackboard, a printed syllabus, etc should be utihzed 

The Company Magazme — The company magazine has been 
found by many companies to be a valuable part of the err).ployee 
tiainmg program Tins apphes, of course, only to the so-called 
internal house organ and not to the paper designed foi use with 
the company’s customers The educational purpose can be 
served, however, only by making the magazme as a whole suffi- 
ciently loadable to be popular among the employees The 
formal articles interpietmg company policy, recording shop 
committee meetings, discussing the uses of the company’s 
product, naming awards for new suggestions, etc may be intro- 
duced there m such a way as to assure a reading 

This means that the success of the magazine depends on a 
defimte editorial pohey and an able editor who can secure the 
full support of both the management and the workers 

A good deal of study has been devoted to the technique of 
employee magazines, and it would be unwise for any company 
to embaik on this expeiiment without famihaiizing themselves 
with recent expeiience ^ Although there is by no means unanim- 

*See, for example, “Employees’ Magazines m the Umted States,” pub- 
lished by National Industiial Confeience Board, “Employees’ Magazines,” 
Report 74, Policy Holders, Service Buieau, Metropolitan Life Insuiance 
Company, O 8he\, P F , “Employee House Organs ” 
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ity on the question of the amount of expense to which a company 
may wisely go, theie is a growing feeling that the company 
magazine should be gi\en to each employee and probably should 
be sent diiectly to lus home address This seems to assure the 
maximum likelihood that the magazine wdl be read and has the 
additional advantage of acquainting the woiker’s family with 
worlung conditions and pioblems at the store, office, or factory 
The policy is a good one winch encourages the use of photographs 
of different paits of the plant and of the product in ordei that 
employees and their famihes may have some pictoiial record 
regal ding the work they do 

Theie seems to be no adequate substitute for a company 
magazine as an element in morale buildmg, always assuming that 
the papei secures such reception as to make it widely lead 

Educational Trips — Several plants find that the mspection 
tup within the factoiy, to othei shops, and to museums is an 
iinpoitant method of trammg It gives that broad view of the 
business as a whole which is extremely necessary One company 
trained twenty-five of its men fiom the executive departments 
as guides and with then aid routed the entiie working foice of 
thirty-^lve hundred employees through the plant The groups 
weie small, and were each guided for three hours It took two 
months to give all the employees a peisonally conducted tour, but 
when the woik was completed it had proved so stimulating that 
the company decided to extend the privilege to the families and 
fi lends of the workeis About twenty-five thousand people were 
accordingly taken through, and the mtelligent mterest that was 
aroused by the whole affair more than justified the trouble 
Curiously enough, instead of retaiding the piocesses of production, 
the output was stimulated to 5 per cent above normal during the 
period when the trips were bemg made 

Suggestion. Systems — Suggestion systems may be conducted 
m such a way as to have a considerable educational value This 
may only be secured, howevei, if someone m the personnel 
depaitment is definitely charged with the lesponsibihty of keep- 
ing interest ahve and of seemg to it that the whole system is 
admmistered m a businesslike way Fuithei details about the 
operation of such systems are discussed m Chap XIV, m connec- 
tion with the methods of securing mterest m work 

Amencamzation — Compames employing workeis who speak 
httle Enghsh and who have not become citizens have a special 
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responsibility, and there is today a definite and a weU-establihlied 
proceduic foi taking care of workers needing this training 
Although frequently undertaken as a company lesponsibihty, 
this instruction is leally a public function and incieasingly it is 
being conducted cooperatively by companies and public schools 

The Massachusetts Board of Education, for instance, suggests 
seveial feasible plans in which school and industiy may combine 
in Ameiicanizing foreign workeis These include a plan to 
conduct the school on company time at the factoiy with public 
school teachers, anothei to hold school outside the works paitly 
or wholly on tactoiy time, with pubhc school teacheis, and still 
others to establisli a school within the woiks on company time, 
taught by factory employees or volunteei teacheis, to conduct a 
school outside the woiks paitly or wholly on company time, with 
factory employees oi outside teachers, and finally to have school 
outside the works on employee time, taught by appioved mstiuo- 
tors and all expenses paid by other agencies 

The Chicago Association of Commeice and the Chicago Board 
of Education jointly piovide tor sixty day classes in thirty-two 
mdustiial plants with enrollment of over sixty-six hundred 
employees o- 

Experience seems to show that the best results in this direction 
arc obtained in schools where the woik is done in the day time, 
often half on company time, and half on employee time, at the 
end of the day It is essential to have small classes of one sex, 
and desirable that the teacher know the native language of the 
group being taught Classes should meet at least three times a 
week and preferably every day It is further important to try 
to organize the classes so that students with the same degree of 
previous schoolmg study together Needless to say, this work is 
of great value from the pomt of view of sound peisonnel lelations, 
smee without ready means of oral and wiitten communication, 
direct contact between employee and management cannot be 
secured 

Conclusion — The possibilities of cooperative effort of the 
community and mdustry are just beginning to be realized, and 
only a suggestion may be given here of the amount and high 
quality of industrial educational work now being done tlnough- 
out the country Unquestionably, much can be done here which 
will benefit the individuals personally and benefit mdustrial hfe 
m general, but these results can only be secured if the control of 
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the selection of couises and of then content is m the hands of a 
public-spiiited group which is representative of the points of view 
of the diffeicnt interests affected, namely, the employers, the 
oiganized woikers, and the educators 

Ihe motive of framing underlies all good persoimel woik, and 
the personnel workers who sec their whole task as one of training 
of executives no less than manual workeis should realize that the 
formal training methods are only a part of then educational 
responsibility Neveitheless, the pedagogically sound conduct 
of these vaiious training activities may do much to build company 
morale and to make it possible to carry forward the entire 
personnel progiam much more rapidly than would otherwise be 
the case It is conspicuously true that all companies in which 
the best personnel work is done make liberal appropriations for 
tiaining woik, and carry forward a program which includes prac- 
tically all the items above discussed 
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AROUSING INTEREST IN WORK 

Much has been written lecently about the monotonous 
chaiactei of present-day mdustnal woik on the one hand and 
about the workmanly, manipulative, constructive, cieative tend- 
encies on the othei , of which, it is claimed, little use is made or can 
be made m the aveiage factoiy Industry is under indictment on 
the serious count of failing to provide any reasonable outlet for 
certain fundamentally necessary and useful characteristics of the 
human oigamsm It is accused of cramping and stultifying the 
individual, of makmg it impossible foi him to find mterest and 
fulfillment of hfe in work 

Certainly no more seiious situation could be conceived than 
one m which milhons of people are destined to be confined daily 
for eight or mne hours to labors which are indifferently or^rudg- 
ingly performed It is hardly an exaggeration to say that the 
permanence, productivity, and humanity of any mdustnal system 
stands or falls in the last analysis upon its abihty to utilize the 
positive and constructive impulses of all who work, upon its 
ability to arouse and continue interest in the necessary activities 
The problem, therefore, demands searclung study if we aie to 
answer such inevitable questions as Is interest in work as now 
earned on possible? If it is, how is it to be aroused? If it is 
not, can mdustnal methods be so modified that interest will arise ? 
The fact that much of the current discussion has boideied on the 
sentimental need not be a deterrent if the problem is analyzed m 
the light of a sound definition of mterest and monotony 

Interest Defined — Interest is essentially an attitude of 
contmumg attentiveness, found where activity is satisfactorily 
self-expiessive, where the mdividual has the sense of effectnely 
“gettmg himself over ” People arc interested when attention 
has passed the point of conscious effort and is eager, sustained, 
and self-ienewing Manifestly, such a sense can come through as 
many channels as there are modes of self-expressive behavior 
Individuals normally seek outlet for a variety of fundamental 
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tendencies, Theie is pride of faimly—desiio that the family 
“get on m the woild,” piide in work well done, desire for the 
appioval of one’s associates, desire to excel in whatever field of 
activity excellence will give self and gioup appioval, desire to 
satisfy one’s possessive feelings and one’s curiosity A longer list 
might be made, but this will suggest the variety of desires which 
are naturally self -expressive and therefore self-satisfying 
An individual is interested, m other words, when an activity 
keeps holdmg Ins attention because it has the appeal and chal- 
lenge of its own difficulty, or because the peiformanee is giving 
enjoyment due to the fact that the activity is natural and the 
sense of accomplishment pleasurable, oi because the approval of 
one’s associates is anticipated, or theie is the appeal which some 
other imputed sigmficance in the activity bungs We aie inter- 
ested and pay attention when weiecognize, as Professor Dewey 
puts it, that there is something at stake, '‘something whose out- 
come IS impoitant foi the individual ” When the individual can 
legistei in an activity so that his sense of his own personal 
“worthwhileness” is satisfied, then theie is interest 
The elements in this condition of inteiest are, theietore, foui 
self-cho^Lce of the activity, pleasuie in it for its own sake, a sense 
of significance oi value in its performance, and the assurance of 
friendly approval when the actiiity is o-ver 
Monotony arises when these elements aie absent Without 
fieedom of choice, without a sense of significance or the assurance 
of approval, work becomes drudgeiy When the activity 
becomes so habitual that its peifoimance requires no conscious 
attention — is automatic or reflexive — there is no opportunity for 
self-expression m the woik, and monotony is inevitable “Monot- 

ony means that growth, development, hive ceased Thus it is 
not necessarily the repetitive character of the job which deter- 
mines whether oi not monotony exists, although clearly, the 
chance for a personal outlet is least there Monotony is present 
whenever the work is so ciicumsciibed that the chance foi self" 
expression oi development is demed 

Inteiest and monotony are, therefore, not so much character- 
istics of work as of a relationship between a workei and a job 
In each mdividual case the two must fit, the worker must find 
the job which satisfies him The decision is one always reached 
I Dbwbt, John, “Interest and Effort in Education,” p 16 This whole 
discussion IS laigelj suggested b> Piofessor Dewey’s appioich 
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m the bght ot the individual’s piior training, capacity, and 
aspirations The situation is essentially dynamic One is either 
piogressively more interested oi less inteiested, and the lattei 
condition usually means less capable of being interested 

Which of these directions the attention will take depends on 
two things on the individual’s knowledge, ability, and tempeia- 
raent, and on the intellectual content of the job About this 
second, people are likely to ovei-geneialize It is easy for the 
casual observer to stigmatize aU factory woilc as monotonous, 
but increasingly as engineers try to put on papei the content 
and variable elements of which the opeiator should have com- 
mand, they find that many jobs which aie supposed to be without 
opportunity for individual judgment really lequiie genuine inter- 
est in order to be well done 

A college graduate who spent a summei in the steel rmlla 
aiound Pittsburgh asked the foreman what his woik as “second 
helper’’ was to be Ihe foreman replied with chaiacteiistio 
bievity “You just stand aiound and help me ” The man did 
as he was told for two weeks, aftei which he spent an evenmg 
covering ten pages with typewntten mattei about the content 
and lesponsibihties of the second helper’s job If he ^ind all 
others newly hired for the job could have had the work they were 
to do, desciibed to them in some more organized and rapid way 
than by being told it was “standing around ’’ to help, their interest 
would have been stiired and the sense of workmanship appealed 
to Many jobs usually thought of as monotonous require 
thought, care, and attention, and could therefore be much moio 
interesting than they aic, if only the worker had the Icnowledgd 
and background out of which interest might normally arise ’• 

1 An interesting illustration of this is given by fSccDrN, F H , “Have Wo 
a Just Stmclaid of Industrial Intclhgence?’’ In Amtnccin Journal of 
Somology, vol 24, p 646, May, 1919 “Usually, only cheap help was 
employed at this machine, as the foreman prided himself on getting work out 
at a minimum of expense The regulai hand quit and it was ncccssaiy to 
put another man in his place The new operator looked the machine ovei, 
fixed It up, and decided to run it on a faster speed lo do this he must 
watch It veiy closely This necessitated his keepmg his ear close to 

the cutter Being a tall person, this could be accomphshed without undue 
fatigue only by sittmg dpwn He got a nail keg and sat close to the machine, 
but as his ear was directed toward the cutter his eyes wei e apparently lookmg 
about the loom Only a day oi so elapsed before the foreman called him down 
for his lazy tendencies in sittmg at his work This, of course, resulted in his 
puttmg his machine back on slow speed and assummg an attentive attitude ’ ’ 
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Study of the intellectual content of jobs will disclose how many 
jobs of each different kind there aie in a factory It is inaccurate 
to speak of all factoiy work as repetitive drudgery The work 
of machine maintenance occupies some workers The handling 
of materials and tiucking occupies others Theie aie assembhng, 
inspection, paclung, shipping The actual pioportion of unskilled 
machine feedeis vanes from plant to plant from around 35 
to about 80 per cent^ The elements of msecuiity m the job, 
non-control ovei work, little sigmffcance m the work, little 
chance foi fellow workers’ approval, howevei, may be piesent at 
non-repetitive jobs just as much as at repetitive ones, and 
monotony exists wherever the chance to make the job self-reahz- 
ing IS no longer present 

The Worker’s Attitude Toward Interest — If there aie a 
\aiiety of jobs and variety of talents, why is there so little interest? 
Most managers seem to beheve theie are three possible answers 
Workers do not want to be interested, oi they hke monotonous 
work, or they aie incapable of being interested So frequently 
are these three statements advanced that it is worth while to 
examine them 

If tajjen literally, all could be translated into these terms the 
manual worker — unlike everyone else — prefers activity which is 
non-self-expressive Having no strong predilections, he is 
satisfied with an emotional and mtellectual experience which 
IS dull, stale, and impoverished Thus stated, this conclusion 
reduces itself to absurdity, but if we view these objections more 
understandingly, we find that they are intended rather to suggest 
a condition of urn esponsiveness Anyone who is familiar with 
worlang-class conduct m the factory cannot fail to have been 
impressed with such a condition 

It IS of little use to consider remedies for any situation until 
causes are understood If managers would really grasp the 
reasons for this condition of apathy, they would be better 
equipped to discover and work patiently with the remedies 
Reasons for Unresponsiveness — Theie are at least two out- 
standing explanations of this unresponsive attitude toward work 
They are /ear and a passivity of mmd for which childhood experi- 
ences help to account 

The role of fear in workmg-class life is a ciitical one, and the 
fear does not ha\ e to be conscious for it to have its effect The 
‘ See Elohencb, P Saeobnt, “The Economics of Fatigue and Unrost ” 
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consequence of fear is a state of body and mind which is strained, 
preoccupied, and obstiueted The person who fears may have 
his attention rivetted on escaping the thing feaied, all his 
alertness and lesponsiveness are naturally enlisted in this escape 
Literally he can be interested in httle else Under certain 
conditions this emotion might be a stimulant, but let the feai 
work continuously upon the oiganism, and the effect is definitely 
lepressive Hepiession, someone has well said, often expresses 
itself very strikingly in the decrease of such emotions as have been 
piescnt, and the non-appearance of expected new emotions 

In the aggregate, the feais of woikmg-class hfe may become 
formidable There impends the fear of unemployment due to 
lay-off 01 arbitrary discharge, fear of the foreman’s lepiimand oi 
“bawhng out,” fear of the possible discrepancy between income 
and expense, which means debts and anxiety, feai that trade skill 
will lose its value because of the substitution of machinery or 
other changes in process and technique, and feai that if one works 
fast and hard lates of pay will be lowered or the oidei will be filled 
and no more work be forthcoming 

Noi are the effects of these fears to be estimated in piopoition 
to their conscious influence They work in pait unconspiously, 
and so nicely is the human emotional mechanism balanced that it 
IS the intensity lathei than the duration of the experience which 
determines its power over the individual One short experience 
of unemployment with its attendant anxieties — even though the 
worker knows he is efficient and is usually regularly employed — 
may give rise to a “no-job” fear, which works on irrationally and 
unconsciously foi several years, despite a present condition of 
prosperity 

In addition to the unconscious influences of fear are the 
unconscious effects of a lestiicted childhood The psycho- 
analysts have properly called fresh attention to the importance 
of mental environment and maladiustmcnts of the first five years 
of hfe “ Infantile fixations ” are fi equently found to be the cause 
of pecuhaiities which crop out m later years Because there is 
no proper adjustment of the child to his environment at the time, 
a repression takes place which, if it is severe enough, may work 
itself out into “queer” conduct in adult hfe 

The lepiessive character of the infant environment of many 
workers probably supplies at least a partial explanation of a 
certain passive quality in their later hfe Bor, as Pfister says as 
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a lesult of lus clinical expeiience, the greatei the icpression and 
the longei the individual is subject to it, the moie difficult it 
becomes foi his emotional life to respond in a natural naj 
Three groups, each with a handicapped childhood environment, 
aie distinguishable in this countiy There is one gioup, numbei- 
ing upwards of ten milhons, whose childhood was spent in the 
countiies of eastern and southeastern Europe They come from 
an agricultui al civilization, they themselves aie laigely peasants, 
m some cases not moie than two generations from serfdom 
They grew up under an autocratic chuich and state, where 
educational influences were at a minimum It is to the ciedit of 
then vitality and stamina that they “broke thiough” and 
emigiated, but admiie as one must the courage thus shown, one 
should lealize that they cannot m their geneiation make up foi 
the restrictions and hmitations imposed by then own childhood 
The childien who giow up in the congested slums of America’s 
large cities have also been subjected to the repression of noimal 
impulses Miss Addams pointed out sevoial years ago, m dis- 
cussing “The Spiiit of Youth and the City Streets,” that the 
natuial desires of children may be badly warped by tenement life 
Their es^penence with sex, for example, begins unwholesomely 
early because of their inevitable familiarity with it when an entire 
family occupies one oi two looms A whole side of life winch 
needs no artificial stimulation is likely to be early awakened, and 
if in addition to the psychological handicaps there has been actual 
underfeeding, the city worker’s child may glow up without the 
physical, emotional, and intellectual eqmpment which he needs to 
make him wholesome, responsible, and happy 
A third group which suffers the disadvantages of a cncumsciibed 
infancy has been growmg up m isolated company-owned towns, 
where many of the undesiiable chaiacteiistics of the city slum 
obtain without the stimulus and excitement of the city atmos- 
phere Oui country has hundreds of desolate one-plant textile 
and mining towns to which Mill’s deseiiption admirably apphes 
Neither the thing done nor the piocess of doing it iiitioduces the mind 
to thoughts 01 feelings extending beyond the individual, if iiibtiiictive 
books weie within their icach, there is no stimulus to read them, and 
in most cases, the mdmdual has no access to any person of eultivation 
much superior to his own 

The “ come-back” of human nature fiom under the most tiymg 
conditions is astomshing, but manageis’ objection that people do 
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not want to be interested m work or that they hke monotonous 
woik is so fiequently reiterated that they should undei stand that 
where this is the case workers are usually responding subnor- 
mally People endowed with an average amount of emotional and 
intellectual eneigy do want to be interested m what they do, and 
the practical problem is to leleabC this energy by discovering oi 
creating in the work some appeal which will catch the attention 
and then hold it by the strength of the mteiest aroused 

The mental air must be cleared for thousands of individuals 
Self-confidence and self-iespect must be restored Powers now 
latent and unimagined must be given expression There is no 
one best way to do this A fascinating study in group and indi- 
vidual psychology is before us, for different gioups and ditfeient 
people will be stirred and moved to this release of creative powei 
in different ways There is, however, a techmque of liberation 
William James realized this when he asked “To what do the 
better men owe their escape, and, in the fluctuations which all 
men feel in their own degree of energizing, to what are the 
impiovements due, when they occm? In general terms, the 
answer is plain Eithei some unusual stimulus fills them with 
emotional excitement, oi some unusual idea of necessity «anduces 
them to make an extia effort of will Excitements, ideas, and 
efforts, in a word, aie what carry us over the dam ” 

If it IS tiue that excitements, emotional appeals, and ideas — 
intellectual appeals — result in efforts which successfully bring a 
lelease of energy, the problem foi industry is to find the excite- 
ments and ideas that will arouse interest 
One final caution must be stated before outlining a program foi 
securing mterest The phrase “non-financial incentives” is 
often used to characterize these methods If woikeis should get 
the feelmg that this is all a scheme to get out more woik without 
any commensurate return to them, the supposed benefits will not 
appear It must be clear to all concerned that the procedure is 
not exploitive, that it does not ignore or repudiate the use of 
soundly conceived financial mcentive plans, which may well 
accompany such methods as those about to be described The 
arousing of mterest properly conceived is not an effort to speed up 
workers, cut wage rates, or mcrease profits It is an effort to 
roimd out the company’s educational program by paying special 
attention to the problem of the workers’ mental attitude while 
they are at work A sound principle here, the implications of 
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which aie developed in later chapters, is that the successful appli- 
cation of methods of stimvlahng ^nterest m work mud he 
accompanied by methods of assuring to woik&s a genuine shaie in 
the contiol ovei process and over pay ^jxy company which 
employs this principle in getting their employees interested in 
their jobs almost automatically fiees itself from possible accu- 
sation of exploitation, and shows by its policy and actions that it 
realizes that its educational responsibihty is great 
A distinction is to be observed here between an mcentive and 
mteiest The provision of incentives does not guarantee the 
appeal ance of mteiest An mcentive is a device presumably 
calculated to attract and hold attention by virtue of having 
appeal to some human chaiacteristic — as the desire for gam, for 
appioval, foi competitive superiority, etc The mcentne may 
be eithei m a result expected in the futuie, oi in the satisfaction 
yielded by the activity as it piocecds But mterest only comes, 
assuming an incentive has been apphed, when the mclmdual 
discoveis that the opeiation of the incentive plus the woik itself 
do togethei give use to a sense of satisfactory achievement 
It IS not assumed that aU the methods discussed in the remain- 
der of t^iis chapter can oi should necessarily be adopted by one 
organization, but togethei they do offei a program fiom which to 
select featuies for a campaign of securing mterest, which is com- 
prehensive and worth working on ovei a period of yeais 
Regular and Permanent Work — The first plank m a platfoim 
of mteiest in work is legulaiity and permanence of employment 
People cannot be expected to be interested in what they aie doing 
if they aie likely to be told on short notice that then sei vices are 
no longer desired It makes no diffeicnce how justified the cause 
of the lay-off may seem in the management’s eyes, as, for example, 
when a heavy cancellation of orders ocems To the worker the 
outstanchng fact is that there is little relation between his fidelity 
and woikmanship and the secuiity of his job 
In the building and garment trades, to mention only two of the 
most conspicuously seasonal industries, individual efficiency is 
well known to have been adversely affected by the irregularity 
of work “To make the job last” is the woikei’s natural retalia- 
tion against a society which tells him to walk the streets when 
the job is over 

The methods now in successful use to legulaiize work are 
discussed m Chap XXVI, and the evidence is conclusive that 
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most coipoiations can do much to flatten out the curve of 
annual employment Failing this, or supplementing this, is 
the mci easing provision which is being made by compames 
to compensate workeis with a poition of their wages during weeks 
of enfoiced idleness 

More Careful Selection — If interest is a matter of adaptation 
of pel son to position, the piocess of selection takes on new impor- 
tance Much IS being done today with selective tests, but it is 
only a begmnmg towaid helping to guide people into work they 
will find congenial The first step is, of couise, to functionalize 
the work of guidance and selection so that experts with wide 
expel lence may be utilized But if attention legardmg selection 
IS confined only to entrance into a company, the piocess will only 
be half efficient, foi this relationship of person to position is a 
dynamic one, and as people grow and change, readjustments 
must be made 

Job Instruction — Theie is today so much indiffeient workman- 
ship that executives are hkcly to forget that pioficiency at con- 
genial work 13 itself pleasuiable What people can do well they 
usually like to do, or at least they prefer it to something which 
they do pooily Yet a company tails to capitalize thiSjtiuth if 
it piovides no definite traimng The case foi job instruction 
needs no aiguing here If no mstiuctors are set apait to teach 
the new employee the best and quickest ways to work, he may 
spoil the material or the maclune, and acquiie a distaste for the 
job — bom of fear — which it is latei extiemcly hard to overcome 

The significant tiaining comes in acquainting the worker with 
the knowledge of the process as a whole and of the use to which the 
product will he put That ideas serve as stimuli is too often 
Ignored in industiy Managers forget that knowledge can help 
to give sigmficance to action, they ignore the simple truth that m 
the long run people work better when they know what they are 
doing, why they are doing it, and how it is done “If thou 
knowest what thou dost,” said an ancient philosopher to a 
shoemaker at his work, “blessed (le, happy) art thou, but if 
thou dost not, thou ait condemned ” 

A variety of ways of giving this knowledge is being successfully 
used today Some of these ways aie having classes of new- 
comers study models of the product m the several stages and 
shown through the factory, using popular textbooks on the his- 
tory and practice of the mdustiy and the plant, showing motion 
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pictuies of the e\ti action of the raw mateiial, woik m process, oi 
product in use, using the company house organ to explain m 
word and picture all about raw mateiials, piocesses and uses of 
pioducts, using qualified employees as occasional factoiy guides 
for visitois, giving annual exhibitions of the company’s output, 
populaiizing the company’s annual report, using the company 
hbi ary , sending the catalog of the plant’s products to all employees , 
aiiangmg tups to employees and their fanailies through the fac- 
tory, and visits to other factories, either m the same industry oi 
wheie one’s products are m use, transferring workers m “flying 
squadrons” to woik in any department that is temporaiily 
behind, returning defective oi rejected goods to the workeis who 
made them Ihe meie mention of many of these will suggest to 
the ingenious executive’s mind many similai methods which 
might be used 

Ways and means will multiply with a moment’s thought, as 
soon as manageis see the desii ability foi acquainting every woikei 
with the extiaoidinary romance and fascmatmg drama which 
the complex modern industrial woild really offers Every woikei 
has a light to the sense that he is an understanding and necessary 
pnncipaj The first condition of having that sense is an under- 
standing of the significance of his own job 

The value of this understanding may be gtaphically illustiated 
by reference to the industries which make or operate transporta- 
tion equipment Suppose that whenevei a tram wreck tiaceable 
to a defective rail occurs that rail is returned to the mill wheie it 
was made , suppose also that motion pictures of the wreck showing 
how it happened and its consequences in human suffeiing are 
then shown m all the mills wheie rails aie being manufactured 
Can anyone deny that the steel workers would have a fuller 
appreciation of their responsibility, a greater pride in good work, 
a greater anxiety to see it well done? Wbat is true of workers on 
steel rads is tiue of workers on automobile springs, locomotive 
boilers, cai axles, and a thousand other aiticles 

Measurmg Results — People work to best advantage when 
they know“howthcycameout,”asthephiaseisinathletics It is 
natural to want scores to measure one's achievements by , to have 
a “bogey” to woik agamst, mdestones to indicate progress This 
is secured in mdustry by the use of various forms of published 
production record, which compare present results with past 
lesults and one’s own with one’s fellows’ results 
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Convincing evidence of the value of pi eduction lecords to 
create workers’ interest m their jobs has been supplied bj a 
successful production engineer, RobeitB Wolf His lesults have 
been so widely discussed that it is unnecessary to do more than call 
attention to his experiences IIis conclusions, drawn from the 
papei-making industry, aie briefly as follows 

These leeoids we found to be grouped under three geneial classes 
quanhlij records, quality records, and economy oi cod leoords Quality 
iccoids aie, perhaps, of the greatest impoitanoc for thej bung the 
individual's intelligence to bear upon the pioblem and as a consequenee, 
by removing the obstacles to umfoimity of quality, remove at the sime 
time the obstructions to inci eased output The creative powei ol the 
human mind is, however, not content simply to produce the best quality 
undci existing conditions of plant opeiation So the clesiie to create 
now conditions foi the more Inghly speriali^ed woiking out of 
the process at once lakes the foim of suggestions foi improve 
incnts in mechanical devices 

Because of the mtei relation of quality, quantity and economy records, 
any complete record of individual piogiess must, of course, take them 
all into account ‘ 

Mr Wolf’s results would be significant by themselves, but 
there is an increasing body of testimony from othei plants to 
confirm his conclusions One plant displayed a large black- 
boaid on the wall at the end of one depaitment The board was 
so ruled that every man’s production could be recorded eveiy 
hour One hour the amount would be pi ejected m white chalk, 
against each man’s name, the next hour in red, etc A normal 
day’s output was formerly considered to be about 1400 units 
At the end of the first day’s use of the published production 
record, several workeis produced ovei 2000 units and all went 
above 1800 Today between 1800 and 2100 units are considered 
a normal output Such innovations aie undoubtedly in danger 
of abuse This illustration is given at its face value, and it would 
be necessary, before passing final judgment on its success, to know 
that the effect of the permanently mcreased speed of work on the 
workers was not adverse either m terms of health or of the con- 
tinuity of their work 

» From “The Creative Workman,” an address published bj The Technical 
Association of the Pulp and Paper Industry, New York, 1918 Mr Wolf’s 
writings are listed at the end of this chaptei 
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An English accountant wiiting on the value of a Imowledge by 
the workeis of a department of the costs involved, cites the 
following expel icnce 

At 1 ceitain factoiy the tool-room cost for each pioduction unit of 
1000 ai tides manufactuied was 10s ($2 43), at a corresponding factoiy 
the cost was 4s 6d ($1 10) per unit In eight months after a costing 
system was intioduced m the tool room the cost per unit was reduced 
fiom 10s (12 43) to 2& lOd (SO 69) per unit Improvements effected 
by the introduction of this system were (1) The firm leduced the tool 
cost by 72 per cent, (2) the tool-ioom operatives earned highei wages 
owing to the i eduction in wasteis and consequent inci eased pioduc- 
tion, (3) the foremen and chaige hands received a bonus above then 
normal wages, (4) the woiks opeiatives weie insured a regular supply of 
tools, tlius facilitating pioduction and avoiding the idle tune which had 
previously occuued ^ 

A numbei of plants where the raw materials used aie expensive 
(t g , hides, rubber, copper) testify that workers are much moie 
caieful of mateiial as soon as they appreciate its value One engi- 
neer tells of a gang of men soldering tin cans, who weie using from 
11 to 19 ounces of solder per 100 cans, where experiment showed 
that nearer ounces was the right amount The men were 
consulted and it was ai ranged that they should share in the value 
of the solder saved 

Now these men aio tuining out more cans a day than they evu did 
befoie and a\crage fiom 3 to 7 ounces of soldei per 100 cans The 

same plan has worked out with equal success in opei ations iin olving the 
use of sand paper, silk thiead in a sewing room, ink in a panting shop, 
ribbon on hats, biass wire in electrical woik and so on ^ 

A loiowlcdge of equipment coats is equally important where 
expensive instruments and tools are used, the value of which is 
often not appreciated by workers It is a good lule to be sure 
workers know exactly the market value of all instruments, tools, 
equipment, machines, and materials which they use 

Published records of quantity, quality, amounts of waste, unit 
costs, and peihaps of other factors are of great 'value, but care 

iJhnkinson, Webbtbr M, “The Woikers’ Interest m Costing,'’ as 
reviewed m the U S Bureau of Labor Statistics, Monthly Laboi Review vol 
8, pp 1642-1543, May, 1919 , _ , „ 

2 Bassett, Wiuliam R , “Developing Pride and Interest m the Job, 
in Factory, vol 22, pp 693-696, April, 1910 
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must be taken that they aie picsented m the light way They 
should be in as simple and intelhgible forms as possible, if this is 
accomplished best by giaphic chaits, these should be used The 
records should also be comparative with those of previous days, 
weeks, and months, and there should be an opportunity to com- 
pare results fiom one year to anothei 

Recoids of this type are different from a type of “efficiency 
record” which has been attempted in some plants The effi- 
ciency rccoid appears usually in terms of percentage — the pei 
cent that each woikei’s output is of a given standaid day’s woik 
In one plant this standard was set so high that workers laiely got 
ovei 70 per cent “efficiency ” When the woiLers discovered the 
reason for this, they lost interest m improving then rating, and 
the record was eventually discarded 

Indeed, if the recoid stirs up too great a spirit of competitive 
emulation or of hectic iivalry, it will be in dangei of digging its 
own giave Unless the workeis themselves have the scheme in 
part under then own control and agree with the management as 
to reasonable production standards, including the guarantee that 
there will be no late-cutting, any scheme of competitive produc- 
tion records will be of httle value ^ 

Today the worker gains standing by the size of his pay check or 
by the chaiacter of his job but if the work and rec oida of work are 
organized in the right way, he is found also to gam standing in his 
own and others’ eyes in terms of the quantity and quahty of the 
work he has done 

Recogmtion of Superior Personal Merit — Organising the 
approval of feUow-workers and even of consumeis foi excellence 
in woik IS a worth-while way of enhancing personal prestige and 
giving interest to the job Anything that will allow woikeis to 
register in their own eyes at and through then jobs should be 
encouraged Whitmg Williams has shown that m the minds of 
workers m most compames each level of jobs cariies its own 
special social and personal status for the incumbents, and every 
legitimate reenforceinent of this leoogmtion of relative status is 
probably contributory to the worker’s sense of accomplishment 
and significance m his work 

The following methods aie being employed to secure this organ- 
ized approval for good work The building trades in a number ot 
cities are offering certificates of merit to craftsmen whose work on 

1 See Chaps XVIII and XXIII 
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individual buildings has been conspicuously thorough and excel- 
lent The New York Building Congress “aims to recognize by a 
suitable ceiemony and ceitificate the superior ciaftsmanship of 
one of the artisans in each of the major crafts engaged on a given 
building operation ” 

Hie Building Congiess of Portland, Oregon, has a Guild ot Building 
Handiciafts This guild selects woikmen of outstanding competence, 
and, aftpi examination of then work by a jury office, awaids to them, 
if the juiy lepoitb favoiably, the title of “Guildsman ” So favorably 
has this movement impressed the Oiegon State Board of Vocational 
Education that it has presented the gmldsmen with gold buttons beanng 
the seal ot Oregon and the legend, “Guild of Bmldmg Handicrafts ” 
In leceivmg this button, at the recent foimalmbtallationceiemonies, 
one of the recipients made the veiy pertinent lemark, “For 40 jears I 
h ive been a mechanic and this is the first time I have been honored as 
such 

The General Electiic Company has also adopted a plan foi 
recognizing distinguished service, and the telephone companies 
have for some time made it a practice to feature in their house 
organs and annual icports the conspicuous examples of devotion 
to seiviOe of their employees underlying or crucial circumstances 

The pictunng of indiiidual emplojees in the advertising of 
compames is a plan which has benefits of this sort both direct and 
indiiect A fine example of this is m the advcrtiamg of the 
Goiham Silver Company ® 

A comparable practice loolnng to a greater personalizing of the 
lelationship between workers and the pubhc with whom they 
come into contact is seen in the practice of pubhc utilities such 
as bus lines and Pullman care, and with elevatoia m buildmgs, of 
placing workers’ names where the public can see them 

‘ Fiom speLcli by Mdhben, E J , Vice-prewdent McGraw-HiU Company, 
Inc , bifore New "Sork Buildmg Congiess, Nov 12, lQ2i, BuiMmg Congress 
Neibs, Dec 1, 1924 

These awards, compsiablc to honors conferred upon eminent engineers 
by electrical and other scientific societies, are believed to be the fiist ovei 
given to shop workers in a large industry The winners compiisc ton shop 
men, sixteen engineers, tcnfoiemen, six commeioial men, five admmistvative 
employees, and one woman, a stenogiaphei in the Pittsfield, Mass , woiks 
of the company Those honoicd arc persona who have peiformed sonic 
distinguished seiviee to the company NfwY ork Evening Post, Mar 1, 1924 

«See also Townsend, A L, “Advertising That Puts Workers on the 
Honor Roll,” Printers’ Ink, Sept 20, 1923 
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Anothei interesting method is that employed by at least two 
book pubh&heis in which at the end of each book the companies 
and the individuals who have contributed to the manufactuie of 
the volume are specifically named The Williams and Wilkins 
Company hsts at the end of its volumes the names of the membei s 
of the staffs of the composing loom, key board, pi oof room, 
casteis, pi ess, cutter, folder, who have contributed to the manu- 
factuie of the book in question 

Shop Committees as Creators of Interest — The extension of 
shop committees has meant that delegated workeis in many 
plants are now discussmg with managers numerous problems 
connected with their woik Where these meetings become 
definite conferences on pioblems, methods, standards, and 
impiovements in production, expenencc shows that committees 
aiouse gieat inteiest and aie of real value 

One of the most suggestive services of Mr Leitch's "Man to 
Man" IS the account he gives of the active interest workers have 
m production when they have problems put to them as an organ- 
ized group and have a stake in the improved results ^ One of his 
illustrations is interestingly summarized m the following 
paragraph 

A hige manufactuiei of velvets was having tiouble with “seconds”, 
at times half a million doUais was tied up m goods that contained weav- 
ing defects unfitting them tor first-grade sale He put the question up 
to the employees themselves — they wue oiganized on the lepiesenta- 
tive system The men appointed committees to investigate, they made 
tests themselves and they retained expcits fiom the outside to make 
othei tests They, from time to time, told of their work in mass meet- 
ings and leceued ciiticisms and suggestions Soon that whole factory 
was aftei “seconds,” they impioied machineiy, insisted on cleanliness, 
and finally changed the weavei s fi om a quantity rate to a quality They 
have now all but cut out “seconds” and undei the quality late the weav- 
ei s aie not only making more money than befoie, but they saj they aio 
malung it with less effort than when they tried solely foi quantity 
But the quantity has also increased I have thiough my business 
associates seemed veiy similar results by the use of similai methods in 
a plant making hnoleum ^ 

Transfer and Promotion — If the objection is raised that many 
of the methods here discussed are all very well, but do not help 
1 See Lditch, John, “Man to Man,” pp 48-62, 67-91 
“ Bassett, William R , “When the Workmen Help Itou Manage,” p 113 
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greatly to alleviate the monotony at jobs of a highly repetitive 
charaotei, the answer is that at these jobs a more drastic method 
must be employed, especially where workeis under thirty years 
of age aiP involved There must be a far more liberal use of 
transfer fi om one job to another than is now considered expedient 
Admittedly, tiansfei is not popular with many managers (unless 
it IS to stabilize employment) or with those numerous manual 
workers who have gotten mto a bhnd-alley-job inertia It 
seems clear that theie is a social responsibilitj here, especially 
with the younger workers, to tram for transfer, to encouiage 
transfer, to set time hmits on the duration of employment at the 
most repetitive jobs, and try within reasonable limits to move 
workeis on at the end of these periods Moreover, a few of the 
experiments made along these Imes indicate that with patience 
and caie m the application of the plan, production may be favor- 
ably effected by such transfer, and morale m general stimulated 

In rural industrial centers many workers make use of the 
transfer idea on then own account and elect to do factory work in 
winter and agricultural work in summei, a division of labor for 
which thei e is much to be said Indeed, there is a real possibility 
that ip> some not too distant future our factories may be 
de-uibamzed to an extent that more and more workeis can com- 
bine indoor and outdoor work This is the seiious proposal of 
not a few industrial and social scientists 

Similarly, a developed promotion policy may offei an incentive 
which to a ceitam extent will mcrease mteiest To be successful 
such a policy must work m relation to the facts and not claim too 
much For the truth is, of couise, that election to executive 
positions IS bmited by the small piopoition of such positions to 
manual jobs, but with a pohey of promotion from within a good 
deal may be done It seems to be chaiacteiistic of human nature 
that if a worker has his eye on some goal which he is intent upon 
reaching, his job becomes for a time less irksome and more 
sigmficant 

Maximum Introduction of Machmery — Experience with the 
mechanizmg of hand operations shows conclusively that most 
jobs wheie machme feedmg is now done by band are sooner or 
later subject for mechanization of the feedmg process itself This 
has proved true, for example, of printing presses, machine tools, 
textile weaving looms The progressive installation of automatic 
feeds mto more and more types of machme is mevitable and desu- 
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able It means that human labor and attention then has to be 
devoted to a combination of supplymg material, watching for 
breakdowns, lepaiimg and oihng the machines, etc None of 
these aie lepetitive and monotonous m the sense that machine 
feeding jobs aie, and the work of assembling, supervising, and 
lepaiimg automatic machineiy requires mechanical knowledge 
and ingenuity of a chaiactei that almost inevitably makes the 
work interesting for mechanically inclined workers The moie 
complete automatizing of machine operators is a tendency to be 
encouraged, for it shifts the work to be done to more skilled and 
more interesting opeiations So that although this tendency in 
its halfway stages seems to increase monotony, the point is to get 
plants to introduce machinery m a thoioughgoing way The 
results m lessemng the hard, sheer physical drudgeiy of lifting, 
which all the mechamcal conveyors and mateiial handling devices 
have brought about, repiesent a literal revolution m factory 
methods winch has wiped out hundreds of unmterestmg jobs 
Shorter Hours — A broad social piogram which looked toward 
making activity m work a self-e\pressive pait of life would 
unquestionably include a reduction of houis at certain types of 
work It is difficult to generalize here There aie hcmts to 
what an individual company can do m this direction at the 
moment, but without m the least impairmg the country’s total 
gross output per year the number of required hours per week 
could be reduced and a vacation with pay given, both of which 
would help to solve tins problem 
Indeed, the shoitemng of workmg hours generally to forty hours 
a week is a demand which workers will no doubt attain m the 
next few years, and there is the possibility that employers and 
workers may eventually interest themselves m Lord Leverhulme’s 
proposal for a six-hour day with two shifts a daj 
Oui position on this point should be clear The real need is 
for a direct attack which seeks to reahze the not impossible 
objective that each woiler m and through his work will j eel that he 
has an outlet for 1m eneigics wUeh is self-expressive and satisfying 
With shortened hours, however, the inherent and deiived 
interests here suggested would combme to enable the workers to 
get a greatly enhanced satisfaction m work 
Suggestion Systems— The expenence of the last few years 
with the use of suggestion systems points to a number of ways m 
which they too can foster interest m work 
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It IS Hist necessary to remove from the foreman’s mind any idea 
that suggestions from his department icflect upon his ability 
Foremen may be biought not to oppose, but actually to encour- 
age, the woikmg of the system This attitude is moic readily 
assured m some plants by peiiodically lewaiding the foreman 
from whose department the laigest number of suggestions have 
been received or adopted 

Fairness in the administration of the system is essential 
Woikeis will feel most confident that there is fair play 1/ they have 
equal voice with the company in detei mining the terms on which the 
system luns, in determining which ideas shall he accepted, and how 
much 1 ewai d shall be given in each case Such joint action of itself 
keeps inteiest ahve, especially if, as is desiiable, some mcmbeis 
of the suggestion committee rotate eveiy siv months This has 
the further mdiiect value of educating the committee members 
in pioblems of piocess and technique 

Employees should be acquainted with the terms of the system, 
the method of determining acceptance, and of evaluating the sug- 
gestions, etc , by bulletins, notices in company papers 01 pay 
envelopes, and by other means that reach all employees with a 
lemindef at occasional mteivals 

Prizes should be given at monthly intervals and with effective 
publicity Also pubhc acknowledgment should be made at the 
end of the yeai to the department submitting the highest number 
of adopted suggestions, the individual submitting the largest 
numbei, the individual submittmg the most valuable sugges- 
tions, etc 

The problem of the amount of the compensation for accepted 
suggestions is not always easy to handle To have a scheme 
of only arbitiary fiat sums may at times be quite unfaii to the 
employee We say this with full appreciation of the fact that 
the worker in any valuable mvention is usually budding on the 
company’s own experience, but this wiU, of couise, be taken 
account of in determining the reward On the other hand, if 
employees are to keep up their inteiest in improvement, they 
must know absolutely that this mteicst is not to be an occasion 
for exploitation Yet it is difficult befoie tiymg out a new idea 
to know its value Peihaps a combination of two methods could 
be woiked Each suggestion could be rewarded in aecoi dance 
with an agreed scale of awards, and when it is seen that the best 
ones are saving the company substantial amounts (say, after 
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SIX monthb), a moie equitable division could be made If the 
woikers have equal voice with the management however, m the 
matteis above suggested, there will be httle dangei of employees 
feehng unfairly tieated 

Where the new idea is patentable it is worth while for the man- 
agement further to protect the woikers’ rights In some plants 
employees, as a condition of employment, have to sign waiveis 
of any lights in inventions forthcoming during their stay For 
reasons growing out of the use of some unique trade secret, a few 
companies no douht are justified in requmng such a waiver, but 
ordinarily it would seem to discourage inventiveness from the 
stait A loyalty contract, designed to cover the situation with 
fairness to all parties where an employee has a patentable device 
has been drawn and some such method as this is to be preferred 
to the waiver ^ 

Again, it is important to have suggestions collected regularly 
fiom the designated boxes m each department, passed upon 
promptly (at least once a month) and employees notified as soon 
as action is taken Pams should be taken m each case to explain 
why lejected suggestions are not utihzed, and it should not be 
lequiied that accepted suggestions be put mto immediate«practice 
in order to be rewarded 

Employees should have the right of appeal to the committee 
if unsatisfied with the award 

Onlj actual manual workers should be eligible for an ards under 
the system Executives, from the assistant foreman up, are 
supposed to be looking for better methods as a part of their jobs 

In plants where httle is done in other ways to arouse interest, 
the suggestion system can undoubtedly afford the basis for a 
healthy start, but unless there is considerable follow-up from the 
office of the personnel manager there is danger that the interest 
will lag For, aftei all, the method of dropping your suggestion 
in a slot IS smgularly impersonal and artificial Some method 
more direct, natural, humanly responsive, and moie organically 
connected with the technical job study is desirable 

Factory Fellowship — Many companies fail to capitahze, as 
they legitimately imght, the enjoyment that people get m work- 
ing together, the enjoyment of associated activity This is 

1 PiCKiNQTON, E, G , "Fair Royalty Contiact foi Employees,” m Am 
Machinist, vol 47, pp 1027-1028, Dec 13, 1917, vol 48, pp 363-364, Feb 
28, 1918 
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experienced even where the work itself may be unenjojable, 
because the normal person is so plentifully endowed with “herd- 
ing” desires that he will put up with a good deal if he can be active 
in congemal company This makes it a real object to cultivate 
a reasonable degree of social life in industry which is agreeable and 
fraternal 

This IS not the same thing as bemg interested m the work itself, 
it IS a derived inteiest It has, however, a positive value which 
can legitimately be utilized Psychologically, it is true that all 
activity in the satisfaction of people’s strong social sense is 
pleasui able activity up to a certain point A social life inevit- 
ably grows up in any organization which has its own gossip, tradi- 
tions, jokes, and by-words, and workers like to be at work in 
ordei to be in the swim of the familiar social hfe Since the condi- 
tion of being there is to do the work, the work gets done 

When companies accentuate this normal camaiadene by 
encouraging athletics, dances, dramatics, and other recreational 
functions, a desiie to remain employed may be unduly stimu- 
lated Emphatically, this is not mteiest m woik, although it 
may be used to lead to it, and where the woik itself seems iiiecover- 
ably uninteresting, it may be one of the next best substitutes if 
it is not over-developed 

Somethmg more than meie satisfaction m human fellowship is 
probably to be counted on To a ceitam extent under auspicious 
circumstances workers may be brought to feel that their woik, 
even when not itselt intnnsically absorbing, is part of a laigei 
enterprise which is significant and m which the mdmdual sub- 
limates pait of his more personal expression in behalf of a 
corporate self-expression which has real satisfaction To foster 
this corporate loyalty m any extreme foim is certainly unwhole- 
some, however much employees may temporarily seem to be 
caught up m it The danger of exploiting the submissive ele- 
ments in human nature in this way is great, but a personal 
pride m the product or good name of the company may legiti- 
mately add some mterest to work which is otherwise unbearably 
tedious 

Rhjdhm — An almost wholly unexplored field of industrial 
psychology relates to the use of rhythm and music to make work 
more mterestmg 

The conscious mental content of the job is of course unaltered 
by makmg the activity rhythmical, but fundamentally its self- 
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cxpiessive content is alteicd because to the normal individual the 
use of ihytlimic motions is of itself pleasmable Apparently a 
love of ihythm is one of the most deep-seated of human tenden- 
cies Its use foi any activity leleases unexpected eneigies and 
sustains them foi unexpectedly long peiiods It tends not only to 
1 educe the feeling of fatigue, but the actual physiological proc- 
esses of fatigue as well Evidence is not laclang that work done 
ihythmically IS done with less conscious effoit than when rhythm 
IS absent, and the utilization of ihythmic motion, either with or 
without music, seems to have lecuperative value from a phys- 
iological point of view Music cannot increase interest in the 
30b, but it ceitamly makes being at the 30b moie interesting, 
especially where the motions of the job can be rhythmically pei- 
formed It is to this extent another deiived mterest 

In consequence, at those jobs wheio the noise of machmeiy 
IS not too great, the occasional use of music — eithei as lendeied 
by phonogiapbs, ladio, 01 by the workers themselves in shop 
singing~may be a positive benefit to workers and to output 
This IS lecogmzed by many plants to the extent of having dancing 
at icst periods and lunch hours, and band concerts in lunch and 
assembly rooms, but tlus is not the same thing as encouraging 
mass singing at woik or piovidmg music to the rhythm of which 
opeiations may be earned on There is a fruitful field for experi- 
mentation here The injunction of the philosopher, “Give me 
the man who sings at his work,” may still be recovered for fruitful 
application today 

The Wage Incentive — Managers often say that “the only 
thmg that mterests the workers is what’s in the pay envelope ” 
lhat is not tiue The things which stimulate the workers’ 
mterest aie many and varied No doubt many managers have 
supphed no other stimulus than the pay envelope, and hence 
have not discovered any The next outstanding step m 
mdustnal leoiganization must be that industrij shall supply an 
incentive in satisfactions secured in and through the work itself as 
well as in the reward for the woik That this step is imperative 
glows clcaiei as it is seen how difficult it is for industry to com- 
mand interest and coopeiation by high wages alone 

Of course, wages must be high, of course, there must be differ- 
entials in pay m favoi of the better workers, but somethmg 
besides money and appeals to the possessive and selfish side of 
human nature is necessary to get interest The whole man must 
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hd,ve a chance to evpiesi himself, and that means giving play to 
creative impulses, to that desiie for lecogmtion in one’s circle of 
woilang associates winch gives to professional work one of its 
stiongest appeals 

Work as Pubhc Service — Undei modem conditions of world- 
wide intei dependence, workeis have a right to appieciate two 
tiuths, fiist, that they are servants of manlund — ^self-respecting 
contributois to the world’s stock of necessary goods, receiving 
then quota (although peihaps not their iightful one) of necessities 
and luxuries m letum foi then own contribution, and second, that 
the world of consumers must put its faith in the integiity of their 
woikmanship — a faith which would cost the community deaily 
if the woikers were to betiay it 

The woikei m food products, foi example, must not contami- 
nate them nor make any foim of poisomng possible The woikers 
employed in all branches of the transportation industries, from 
the running of locomotives to the making of automobile springs, 
may liteially endanger thousands of lives by caieless workman- 
ship In every direction the public is called upon to put absolute 
trust in the accuracy and quality of work, eveiy woiker is ically 
upon hi=»honoi to do good woik Many workers ha\e ncvei seen 
then importance m this light, it has never been dramatized to 
them, their honor has never been appealed to, and one of the 
highest and most cogent motives to good work is consequently 
not fully capitalized 

The objection may be laised that it is out of the question to 
instill into manual workeis this conception of industry as pubhc 
service and of keeping faith with the consumer if the employei 
himself IS remiss m these directions We see no answei to this 
objection in those cases where employers’ motives aie nairowly 
selfish and methods of manufactuie or sale dishonest Those 
employers who have sowed the wind leap the whiilwind, and 
everyone is a sufferer 

It IS happily true that a newei conception of the purposes and 
ethical obligations of industry is gaming headway among employ- 
ei s As fast as it results in practical conduct which the woikeis 
believe to be more just, they can be appealed to and they will 
lespond No appeal stirs a deeper emotional response from most 
normal people than the appeal to honouibk and haneht (.ermce m 
behalf of one’s fellows Companies which are not run to meet 
people’s known needs incidentally, but are avowedlv organized to 
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that end, supply a motive to good work which cannot be appealed 
to under any othei conditions 

A realistic view compels one quicldy to admit that the number 
of such companies is small Piivate corpoiatc entei prises undei 
present conditions are limited in then objectives by stockholders’ 
claims and by the complexities of competitive organization A 
word IS therefoie appropriate here regarding the problem of 
owneiship 

The Ownership and Control of Industry — Determination of 
when and on what terms an enterprise is to run is in the hands of 
its owners If it is tiue that mterest is most deeply stiried only 
when a project is self-owned and the results of it disposed of as 
one sees fit, there aie, of course, himts to the efficiency of an 
interest-arousing progiam The situation of absentee ownership 
no doubt accounts for a good deal of present umesponsiveness, 
and it also accounts for some of the interest today displayed by 
managers m piofit-sharmg and stock-pm chase for employees 
How far wise plans of this sort can help to get interest is as yet 
indeterminate, but many ill-conceived plans are certainly doomed 
to disappoint all concerned because no real partnership in owning 
is effected oi intended Clearly the function of ownesahip and 
investment has large lesponsibilities, and whether or not manual 
workers should properly be asked to assume them seems an open 
question, yet it is a question which is related to this one of secur- 
ing interest 

Another complicating factor in this connection is mentioned by 
an astute economist who says that 

A business control of the rate and volume of output is indispensable 
for keepmg up apiofitablo maiket, and a profitable maiket is the fiist 
and unremitting condition of prospeiity in any community whoso 
industry is owned and managed by business men And the ways and 
means of this neccssaij coiiliol of the output of industi’j aie always and 
necessaiily something m the nature of sabotage — something in the way 
of retaidation, lestiiotion, withdrawal, unemployment of plant and 
workmen — ^whereby pi eduction is kept shoit of pioductne capacitj 
The mechanical industry of the new ordei is inoidinately pioductwe 
So the rate and volume of output have to be legulated with a view to 
what the traffic will bear — ^that is to say, what will yield the largest net 
return in teims of price to the busmess men in charge of the country’s 
mdustiial system ' 

» Vbblen, Thobsthin, "On the Nature and Uses of Sabotage,” The Dial, 
yol 66, pp 341-346, Apr 6, 1919, 
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Whatevei tiuth theie may be in such statements as these 
deserves to be carefully considered, foi theie will certainly not 
be mteiest m the work m the deepest sense, if the activity of the 
woiker is found upon analysis to be moie expiessive of the will of 
some employer or banker, than of the inner creative impulse of the 
man himself 

Practically spealong, the workers today do not interest them- 
selves in the ownership at the most of more than a few shares 
of stock, so that even in those cases where this small degree of 
owneiship obtains, they may natuially come to feel that they 
aie being asked to interest themselves in an enterprise flora 
which then own return, although slightly higher than then 
wages, is still widely out of Ime with the letuin of those who 
piornote the enterprise and have large stock mterests This 
thought that while they get chiefly wages for work others get 
large income foi ownership may m time give rise to a feeling 
of injustice Such a feeling will mimmize mteiest in work 
People with genuine self-respect are loath to become absorbed in 
a job out of winch they thmk themselves exploited, even if theie 
are elements in the job itself which arouse interest 

Conclusion — Om conclusion is that much may be done by 
pereonnel managers to restore interest by both intellectual and 
emotional appeals, but such effoits cannot be completely success- 
ful where absentee ownership and single-minded devotion of 
managers to the stockholders’ profits prevails Psychologically, 
interest at its best and fullest is tied up with some measure of 
control over the way m which interest is sought and over the 
results accrumg from the activity Just how this la to be 
achieved is a matter on which considerable experimentmg will be 
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CHAPTER XV 


TRANSFER AND PROMOTION 

In the normal indi\idual, mterest m work comes from a sense 
of the work’s inherent appeal, of its significance and value in his 
life and development, of the approval that it wins in the eyes of 
others To secure that interest undei present industrial con- 
ditions IS not easy without the special provision of such methods 
as were discussed m the previous chapter The place that tiansfei 
and promotion may hold in such a plan is laige, because both 
aie means of appeahng to fundamental human chaiactciistics 
Both aie means of bieakmg a dull routine, of holding out 
piomise of change and new oppoitumty, of appeahng to the indi- 
vidual’s pride of work, mastery, and desiic foi advancement 
Thus, the handling of both has become a defimte and impoitant 
peisonr^el function which moie and moie is receiving consecutive 
attention from managers and giving rise to a considerable body 
of favorable expenence 

Transfer is a shifting of workeis among jobs lequirmg appioxi- 
mately equal abihties, for the puipose of securing a bettei adjust- 
ment of worker to woik, of piovidmg a vaned outlet for his 
energies or of regulari2mg his employment so as to supply steady 
work 

Promotion is an advancing of workers to new positions requii- 
mg greatei ability, mvolvmg greater reaponsibihties, and 
commanding highei pay 

Unfortunately, many compames are still unconvinced that 
theie aie business values in systematically encouraging transfei 
and promotion They may even believe that transfei is not fea- 
sible or desiiable and that workeis prefer to stay at one job, that 
piomotion need not be considered except at those occasional times 
when an executive has to be replaced The 'essential point to 
emphasize is that a company fust should have a sympathetic 
attitude towaid the desirability of a defined policy on these two 
matters Therefore, why it is good business to have a con- 
structive program m these two fields will be consideied first 
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Reasons for Transfer — Using transfer to increase inteiest in 
work by holding out the oppoitunity to shift from one job to 
another has been pioved to be of leal value m a few compames 
This use apphes especially to jobs which are found to be highly 
monotonous Not only may labor tui novel be reduced in this 
way, but the workers’ zest foi work can be kept stimulated and 
their sense of growth and personal development can be kept alive 
if systematic rotation is introduced 

Wheiever initial selections have been made unwisely, theie is 
need foi a defimte transfer pioceduie in order to get the workers 
adjusted by shifting them to jobs they can do best and really hke 
Poor adaptation may be due to other causes 
To the worker himself oi to the charactei of the work If the woiker 
inamfests a preference for another job, theie is at least a piesumption 
m favor of it being good business to considei tiansfeiiing him 

Knowmg that an employee can be tiansfeiied, if he wants to, gieatly 
1 educes the number who leave without notice and inorcases the numbei 
who are content with then jobs because they know they can change if 
they want to ^ 

There may be “ dead-end ” jobs that lead nowhere at which it is 
unfair to hold the worker if the work or the pay offers n» future 
There aie other jobs from which transfer should be readily 
provided on health giounds If it is found that work brmgs on 
special strains or predisposes to certam diseases, the worker 
should be required to transfer 

In a few compames the employment and medical departments 
jointly set a time limit on jobs wheie there is hkelihood of 
occupational disease, as for example, in sand blasting, curing 
hides, certain processes m rubber manufacture, oi m contacts 
with, and exposme to, poisonous materials At the close of this 
time hmit the employee is reexamined physically to ascertain if 
tiansfei is necessaiy In an extremely noisy department of a 
large rubber concern workers are examined at frequent intervals 
and those showmg shght defects m hearing are transferred 
Another important reason for transfer may be lack of work m 
the department where the worker is originally placed, due either 
to a slump in orders or to seasonal fluctuations In such cases the 
desirability of providing ways to keep on as large a body of 
trained workers as possible wiU be seen at once by the personnel 
' Meinb, Peanklyn, Unpublished lectures at Harvard Graduate School 
of Business 
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manager who under the old method had to bmld up the foicc 
afresh each season 

There aie occasionally also reasons of peisonal maladjustment 
between foremen and workers or among a group of workeis which 
make transfer beneficial to shop harmonj Where people do not 
‘ hit it off ” together, there is eveiy advantage in reai ranging the 
personnel until a moie companionable grouping is secured 
Sometimes these personal ammosities are lacial in origin, and 
such racial prejudices to a large extent should be respected 
Reasons for Promotion Pohey — There are important business 
leasons foi definitely formulating a promotion pohey These 
benefits will reflect in the temper of the organization as a whole, 
in the efficiency with which the employment department oper- 
ates, and in the attitude of the employees 
In the first place, a promotion policy which is understood by 
the employees is a conciete expression of the management’s lec- 
ognition that employees do grow and develop and aspire to new 
and laiger emplojment opportunities In the second place, this 
policy will encouiage the ambitious and able individuals to come 
to the fiont and take advantage of whatever training or under- 
study ^positions may be offered foi promising individuals In 
the third place, the intelligent pursuit of this policy may reduce 
laboi turnover by enabling workers to step up in the organization 
lather than step out when they feel that they have reached a 
stopping place at their particular position 
For all these reasons a promotion policy should have the result 
of in 01 easing the sense of corporate unity among the benefited 
individuals, to say nothing of the fact that it definitely capitalizes 
for the company’s benefit the expenence and technical knowledge 
of the people who are advanced 

Prerequisites of Effective Transfer and Promotion —All sys- 
tematic plans of transfer and promotion presuppose that the 
employment office is responsible foi carrying them out In the 
pi eduction departments the actual order lor transfei and pio- 
motion should be issued by the production manager’s office, but 
it would come largely at the instance of the employment office 
This necessitates careful follow-up of workers by the employment 
managei in order to be sure that they are properly selected for 
their new work, in order to discuss with foremen candidates foi 
promotion, and m order to arrange transfers m accordance with a 
piearranged schedule 
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All woilv of adjusting employees into the most suitable posi- 
tions, all planning of tiansfei, and all pi emotional charts must 
be based on intimate knowledge of the content of jobs if the 
lesults are to be scientifically sound Job analysis, or in its 
absence the less intensive job specifications, are needed for each 
position Foi it IS essential to know the piecise nature of the 
abilities and the lelative amounts of abihty which the seveial 
jobs require Job specifications also throw much light on the 
similarity of jobs, oi on the tact that similar training may be 
utilized at different jobs 

Methods of Transfer —Some firms, m order to place the worker 
to best advantage, secure on the application blank all possible 
information about the applicants’ previous work, special talents, 
and interests Flora the point of view of offsetting the deadening 
lesults ot machine tending, a policy of transfer requires a sched- 
ule of maximum time hmits beyond which workers aie not kept 
on jobs For example, after study of the operations, a factory 
might plan to rotate all the workers at certain jobs with not moie 
than a six-month sta\ at each 

Such an arrangement, of course, should be administered with a 
good deal of flexibihty, for it reqmies some roadjustmenlj,in the 
mental habits of executives and workers, but once under way its 
stimulating effect on all is tremendous Foi one thing, such 
systematized transfer demands more extensive, as well as perhaps 
more intensive, training The policy of lequiimg new workers 
to learn several operations at the start is m line with this suggest- 
ion Indeed, this has been found exceedingly helpful m plants 
where seasonal fluctuations make it necessary for employees to 
work m several departments if they are to be sure of consecutive 
employment 

A few plants have developed the “ flying squadron ” idea among 
their manual workers The plan is to select a gioup of from a 
dozen to two dozen workers who have worked through the 
several processes in a plant and demonstrated their vcrsatdity, 
and make them a team which can be turned temporarily into any 
depaitment where production has slumped In fact, a position 
on the squadron is frequently regarded as a promotion m honor 
or earmngs oi both 

Workers’ Attitude toward Transfer — Managers have occa- 
sionally found that workers arc not enthusiastic about a system- 
atic policy of transfer as an offset to the routine character of their 
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work The leasons foi this meitia should be apparent It may 
be clue to lack of varied training, knowledge that earnings may 
be temporal ily reduced immediately after tiansfci, geneial unrc- 
sponsiveness due to long continuance at one job m the couise of 
winch the woiker has lost his lesihenee, oi, finally, to a mental 
constitution which loves routine and hates to change even when 
that change might in the long run benefit the indiviclual All 
but pel haps the last of these causes may be met by definite action 
in one direction or another 

Paiticulai attention should be paid to keeping wages fzom 
suffering temporary reduction While some maiiageis may 
wondei why they should not leave alone workcis who have 
become incapable of demanding some vaiiety in their woik, the 
answer is that for the younger woikcis, at least, the long-time 
lesults of such routine will prove deadening to their initiative, 
energy, good wdl, and inteiest The values of youthful enthusi- 
asm aie quickly lost if the newcomers find that woik holds no 
futuie and no interest Therefoie, the managei who undoistands 
human nature will appeal to its cieative side by cncoui aging 
transfer even when he meets with actual indiffeienco in its 
mtrodwction 

Methods of Effectmg Promotion — One practical step in caring 
properly for promotion is to piepaie charts carefully outlining 
the possible successive steps in advancement which the woikeis 
m each department may take The charts should indicate defi- 
nite hnes of promotion within and between depai tmcnls, so that 
every employee can see what oppoitumties for lesponsibihtv and 
increased leward are before him if he makes good, and can find 
out what special traimng he requires before he can advance 

These oppoitumty charts should be based on detailed job 
specifications, since, in ordei to grade jobs scientifically, the 
employment department has to know the content of the different 
jobs and the necessaiy qualifications of the mdmdual workman 
A graded classification of occupations for advancement shows the 
worker the paiticular relation of the job he occupies to the one 
next in line for which he may qualify 

Some concerns encouiage employees to become acquainted 
with the duties, responsihihties, and opportunities of jobs closely 
related to their own The opportunity to advance from one 
position to the next logical step leading ahead is made to act as a 
real and wholesome motivation to good work 
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The charts, of course, must present a true picture Where 
promotion depends upon special training and superioi ability 
lathci than upon mere length and faithfulness of service, that 
should be fiankly stated For possibilities of advancement may 
be easily overstated and false hopes be unfairly raised It is 
just as bad to excite umeahzable ambitions as it is to offci no 
incentives at all 

Piomotion as a general policy, theiefore, should go hand in 
hand with definite instruction for higher positions Much of the 
elaboiate training of large corpoiations is really directed to the 
discovery of talent for promotion and cultivating special abilities 
wheie found Eagerness foi advancement and youthful ambi- 
tion are, managers should remember, no substitutes f oi real knowl- 
edge of the subject matter of the industry A thorough 
promotional policy presupposes a systematic tiaming policy 

Even with a trammg procedure theie will be much lost motion 
it care is not taken in selecting those who are to profit by courses 
and special training for promotion Selection for executive work 
and for positions of mcieased lesponsibility, in the light of 
modem methods, may be improved by the careful use of special 
tests The use of mtelligence tests and latmg scales to m#'et this 
need should be caiefully considered 

Actual performance records are also important in this connec- 
tion, although the fact that an individual is proficient at one type of 
work does not necessarily argue that he wiU be equally proficient 
at a more advanced type What is rather to be looked for in such 
records is the quality of the worker’s craftsmanship and his faith- 
fulness at the job In compames where jobs are carefully classi- 
fied by name and giaded into a list m Older of their wage worth 
(as discussed in Chap XVIII), the periodic lerating of individuals 
may be the means of makmg it possible for them to realize the 
promotional opportunities withm theu own class of work and to 
other moie difficult work The pohey of pei iodic rerating is now 
followed by a considerable numbei of compames with beneficial 
results 

One method of cultivating the teaming idea in relation to 
piomotion without resort to formal classes is the so-called thee- 
position plan outlmed by the Gdbreths Under this plan each 
worker is conceived as belongmg to three groups He is an 
instructor m the group of workers just below him among whom 
he has previously been a worker, he is a worker in his own group. 
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and he is a student of the work just above that which he now does 
As an actual plan of action in any plant, this idea may be too 
elaboiate to apply throughout, but as embodying a helpful atti- 
tude toward promotion the plan is certainly suggestue It 
encourages a dynamic view of woikers and of jobs, tends to give 
the workei a chance to pass on to those who supersede him at a 
job the best in his own working methods, and tends to spur him 
to new interest in the work of his supenor 
A more formal training proceduxe in preparation foi promotion 
is the flying squadi on idea apphed to executive positions Undoi 
this airangement as used m a number of laige compames young 
men work a given number of months in each department, aftei 
which traimng they are advanced to a minor executive position 
from which their use depends on then own demonstrated abilitj 
The method of requiring each executive to tiain and have 
available an adequate understudy foi his own position is valuable 
as opemng up promotional opportunity and as sound oiganization 
pohey Poiemen, factory superintendents, stoie department 
heads, and buyeis should be required to select and keep in readi- 
ness men who can do the bulk of then work whonevei they must 
be away and who can succeed them if they leave The policy of 
undeistudving executives thus rounds out the pi emotional policy 
Many films are now definitely encouraging then employees to 
apply for higher positions foi which they believe they qualify 
One prominent company encourages its employees to fill in a 
“better advantage notice,” lealizing that some among its men 
may be working out of then regulai line oi trade Every 
employee is asked to list his qualifications for othei jobs than the 
one he is doing, the extent of his previous expeiience in othei 
work, and his estimate of what he would like to do or can do 
better This notice is given to the foreman, who may transfer oi 
advance the employee to more suitable woik or communicate the 
woiker’s desire to the employment department Among the dull 
press operators, for instance, the company found a Swiss watch- 
maker foi whom the manager theieafter got work at hisown trade 
Again, the heat-treating department needed an expert fire-brick 
layer, and found such a man running a drill piess He was a 
master at his trade of fire-biick construction, and the company 
made him general mspector of furnace conditions and lepairs 
Some compames issue booklets describing the opportunities at 
the several positions and encowaging workers to undertake 
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special study foi them Othci companies, when an opening 
higher up occuis, have the excellent plan of posting notices 
thioughout the plant asking foi ipphcations 

Promotion to Outside Positions — When everything possible 
has been done, however, to open up promotional chances, some 
firms will have moie aspiiants foi advancement than they have 
positions In such cases the value of a policy of promoting “up 
and out” should be consideied A number of films have, foi 
example, found that they get the benefit of woikers' intciest, 
eneigy, and zeal sufficiently in a few yeais under such a policy 
to make it pay them to help their workers after that time to secure 
highei paid positions elsewhere Especially where cooperative 
lolations may be established among the employment depart- 
ments of a numbei of films, there is no doubt that promotion 
"up and out” may be practical, piofitable to all concerned, and 
a spur to new inteiest 

Piopeily conceived, piomotion is not necessarily in teims of 
larger earnings A new position with more varied oi more intei- 
esting work, with greater lesponsibihty and greater piostige, may 
properly offci a wholesome incentive — especially among salaried 
workers where earnings are well above a subsistence leva) In 
the shop, on the other hand, promotion may have to be more 
largely in terms of higher wages than of a change in work The 
important thing is that theie be agreement thioughout a plant as 
to what changes in work oi pay shall be esteemed as promotion , 
and that then there shall be some organization of the approval of 
feUow workers for those who do secure the advance 

The Limits to Promotion — There is in most organizations room 
foi much more piomotion from witlnn than now occurs Many 
managers and foremen confess that they hold a woikei at his 
position if he does his job well There are, aside from this atti- 
tude, distinct hmits to the promotional opportunities Tho 
orgamzation of work m a modern enterprise stiictly hmits the 
ratio of directive to manual workers It is probably true that 
many organizations would profit by a somewhat higher ratio of 
supervisoiy to actual laboi than is now typical One foreman to 
forty or fifty workers may often wisely give way to a basis of one 
foreman to every twenty or twenty-five, provided the foreman is 
a skdled supeiMsoiy expert and leader 

Many manageis and foremen have found that workers at the 
bench have resisted the oppoitunity to take minor executive 
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positions because of the lesponsibilitics entailed Theie aie, 
however, enough ambitious younger woikeis to make it worth 
while for managers to try to open up in eveiy possible way oppor 
tunitics ahead into which they may advance 

Whei e seniority is the sole basis of promotion, theie ma> be an 
artificial limit upon the advancement of young men, which is a 
serious check to ambition The object sought m most seniority 
plans is, however, the laudable one of assuring continuity of 
employment for the oldei woikeis, lewaiding then faithfulness 
and presumably superior ability due to long service, and 
encouraging woikers to remain with the company These ends, 
however, usually may be better seemed m some othei way than 
by the seniority plan What is really needed in most coipo- 
lations that use this basis is rathei an adequate pension plan, 
definition of standaids of a fair day’s woik, joint deteimination 
of the eonditions of dischaige, and joint recommendation of the 
candidates for piomotion on a basis in which capacity figures 
equally with length of seivice Seniority may, in certain cases, 
constitute a fail basis foi advance, but thccomphcatmgfactorsaie 
so many that it is usually an unduly aibitraiy and inflexible 
airangement 

Conclusion — Both tiansfer and promotion if they aie to be 
pursued as consistent policies, will requiie couiage, insight, 
expel imentation, and patience on the management’s part Thei e 
are significant indications in the lecent cxpeiiences of a number 
of plants that efforts in this direction will be amply repaid At 
the present stage expeiiments, especially with transfer, must be 
rooted laigely in faith — faith that the positive quahties of human 
natuie will respond when given a chance 

Any tianstei oi promotion plan which is to be pcimanently 
sound, thei efore, should meet this test Does the plan stimulate 
and draw out the desire of people to be creative, to be interested 
in their own activity, to excel, to win approval, to develop in 
power of self-expiession? Eveiv provision which may be intio- 
duced into an organization to release human eneigies and talents 
in these ways will help to bring a new spiiit and a new lesult in 
terms of output 
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CHAPTER XVI 


SHOP RULES, GRIEVANCES, AND DISCHARGE 

This chapter considers the seveial topics which relate closely 
to the maintenance of ordei and good conduct in the shop— shop 
lules, absenteeism and tardiness, individual dehnquencies of all 
sorts, grievances, and discharge All of these matteis affect the 
permanency and the effectiveness of the personnel, and they are 
matters which must be handled with special consistency, deftness, 
fan ness, and wisdom, if results aie to be at all satisfactory 
They cannot be considered, however, without relation to a 
variety of methods already discussed, the piopei opeiation of 
which has its beneficial influence on disciphne and morale It 
should be understood, theicfore, that the maintenance of good 
01 del requires the smooth operation of job analysis with jointly 
set production standards, payment, inteiest-aiousing features, 
etc Only the topics usually thought of ns entailing specific rules 
and procedures for then proper handling aie heie treated 

The Educational Motive — One fundamental emphasis should 
underhe the entire attack on the disciplinary problem It should 
be administered with the educational, preventive, and positive 
attitude uppermost, rather than the corrective or punitive This 
means that all executives should be continually reminded and 
stimulated to assure that their handling of all human adjustments 
IS ammated by patience and reasonableness The handhng of 
each case should leave each employee more understanding and 
cooperative The provoking of permanent lesentment is sure 
proof of the wrong handhng of a disciplinary problem Rathei, 
each case offers a genuine chance to find out what gave use to the 
difficulty and how its recurrence can be avoided, both in lelation 
to the individual and m relation to conditions Thus only can 
the best educational results be obtained 

Correction of misunderstandmgs requires in every instance 
that both parties be prepared to examme coolly the facts and the 
issues, and be ready to adnut it when they are at least partially 
wiong, and be ready to correct their own mistakes 
236 
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The time is past when disciphnaiy difficulties can be solved by 
highhanded and aibitiaiy managciial decrees It is a sound 
dictum of mdustiial no less than of political philosophy, that 
“only an unmitigated despotism demands that the individual 
citizen shall obey unconditionally every mandate of persons m 
authority The time has come when fiom a strictly business 
point of view the control of internal shop affairs must be consid- 
eied by management and workers together 

An impoitant pait of the tiaimng work is to make plain 
throughout the organization the common mteiest of all in an 
orderly and law-abiding shop There may indeed be issues on 
which workers and management will find themselves at odds, 
such as over pay and hours The management may also want 
rules which confine the worker narrowly to his bench The work- 
ers may seek more latitude in shop conduct than the management 
believes expedient, but once agi cement on shop regulations is 
reached, it is in the common mteiest that they be adhered to by 
all A leasonable degree of “law and order,” promptness, and 
suboidination of individual whims is a necessary condition of 
shop efficiency Work of any sort presupposes for its effective 
doing a ficedom from undue interruption and distiaetion, a 
regularity of attendance and effort, which in the long run benefits 
all 

The problem of securing this proper balancing of individual and 
group preiogatives is usually spoken of as the problem of dis- 
cipline Words are such subtle instruments that emphasis on 
the disciplinary aspect usually seems to imply automatic dis- 
cipline Many foremen still have on then desks the motto “If 
you want to know who’s boss around here, just start something ” 
This IS manifestly the wrong note It develops the opposite of 
the educational attitude 

In ti eating disciplinary problems executives are woilung in the 
psychological icalm where attitudes aie all-important For 
attitudes on one side breed coi responding attitudes on the othei 
Arbitrariness and firmness on the part of the management give 
rise to caprice and obstinacy among the workers Reasonable- 
ness, patience, sympathy — ^these occasion a response which is in 
the same temper Hence, the sooner the notion of “disciplining 
the shop” can be dropped, the better it will be The time has 

' Mill, J S , “ Considerations on Representative Government,” Chap 
II 
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come, ab one wi&e executive has said, to shift the emphasis fiom 
authority to lesponsibihty When it is made cleai what is 
expected of the woiker and what obligations have been laid upon 
him, the temptation to infiaction of piescribed piovisions is 
greatly rc duced 

Company Rules — Eveiy orgam/iation has a certain number of 
rules which it is in the common interest to adopt and adhere to 
Such rules usually relate to the following subjects, attendance 
and records ot attendance, safety and the observance of safety 
rules, health and the observance of hygienic precautions, matters 
of personal conduct like falsifying recoids, diunkennessintheshop, 
ex 11 regularities, profanity, fighting, stealing from the company 
01 other workers, smokmg, and special lules required by the 
nature of the work 

It IS important to consider how such rules should be foi mu- 
latcd, how they should be adopted, how workers should be 
acquainted with them, how they should be enforced — which 
involves the question of penalties and fines 

Theie aio in the experience of many progressive plants thieo 
steps in the development of control Originally, the manage- 
ment iheelf formulated the lules and posted them on the bulletin 
boards Presumably, the workers read these rules, and continu- 
ance at the job was taken to mean then agreement to abide 
by them This is, of course, the simplest way of achieving 
good behavior in the shop It cariies with it only one 
shortcoming It does not assuie such good behavior It tends 
only to assure a nominal observance of rules, while the manage- 
ment IS watching Not knowing why existing rules are in effect, 
workers see no reason for inconveniencing themselves to cairy 
them out This method wholly ignores the training motive 
The appeal is, imphcity at least, to the fear motive, and it has all 
the weaknesses that the appeal tofeai usually cieates— sullenness, 
stubbornness, and desire to “get away with" mfnngements just 
for the adventure 

The second stage m the effort to secure effective shop control 
has been to give over to the personnel department the formula- 
tion of rules This presumably results in a more mature con- 
sideration of the reasonableness of, and necessity for, such rules 
as aie adopted, than is the case when no expert executive devises 
them Moreover, it supplies a method of transmitting rules to 
the workers, since it is a frequent practice to include all legula- 
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tions m the employees’ handbook, edited by this department, 
and given by it to every employee 

The thud stage is to make the formulation of rules a subject 
for confeience with woikeis in shop committees, or with laboi 
unions if theie is a collective agreement "Wheie either of these 
mstiuments of joint deahng exists, it forms the natuial agency 
thiough winch the problem of shop control should be considered 
For it IS only through the development of self-contiol and vol- 
untary acquiescence in rules that permanent social control can 
be obtained Indeed, so essential is some organized expiession of 
the workers on these matters that if no shop committee existed, 
we should be prepared to recommend one if for nothing else 
than for tins purpose of helping to draw up, adopt, and enforce 
the shop rules, and to considei shop grievances 
Principles of Shop Control — The company rules are, it should 
be remembered, the local ordinances of industry, and if then 
essentially legislative character is borne in mind, managers will 
come naturally to the following conclusions 
The character, scope, and content of rules should be agreed to 
by the ivoikers or their delegates If such agreement is not 
defimtely secured and the workers find any of the lules unreason- 
able, they will be restive under them and leluctant to observe 
them Indeed, the mere fact that they aie laid down by someone 
else IS sufficient reason for many people to object to them, 
whereas they will willingly enough subscribe to even more stiing- 
ent 1 ules if they themselves have a hand in framing them Sound 
government m industry, as elsewhere, is based upon the voluntaiy 
consent of the governed 

Rules should be as few, as simple, as leasonable as possible 
They will thus the more leadily command the loyal assent and 
observance of all 

Rules should be well advertised to all affected by them No 
one method of pubhcity is alone sufficient The bulletin board 
should be used, hkewise the company magazine, the employees’ 
handbook, inserts m the pay envelope, and patient verbal con- 
ferences With any ilhterate workers 

Penalties imposed by rules should in the same way be made 
known to all and agreed to in conference 

Finally, there should be some defimte agency within 
the shop to which the employee can complam or appeal if 
he feels that he has been wrongly accused of breaking a rule, 
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01 that some mitigating circumstance wai rants an exception m 
his case 

How should rules be enforced? The usual thieat which is 
held over the workei’s head is discharge We shall considei 
this method presently Some companies impose a fine foi loss 
of tools or identification badges, in some plants an indi\idual 
“progress record” is kept, and all breaches of rules aie noted 
thereon This record is then taken into account m dctei mining 
pay advances and promotion Other companies adopt a moie 
positive pohey and leward faithful obseivance of rules by an 
occasional half-hohday, a longer vacation, or a bonus In all 
these cases, the management acts as the sole judge 
With the growth of the shop committee idea, this pioceduie 
will tend to change almost automatically For once employee 
lepiesentation exists, any interpretation of lules oi imposition 
of penalty which is felt to be unfaii will be immediately taken up 
by the shop committee This committee action has, moreover, 
its positive side in helping in the deteinunation of ability and 
good conduct Also, managers who make use of peiiodio individ- 
ual ratings without taking account of woikeis’ estimates of each 
other iQse substantially in not getting a true picture of each 
worker’s attitude The workers themselves fieciuently know 
moie than the management about the houi-to-houi attitude 
and worth of their fellows in the shop 
It will be said, however, that to act in the direction of autonomv 
in the control of shop conduct would invite disordei and confusion 
Experience does not confirm this feai Rather it has shown in 
the shop committees thus far operative on disciplinaiy matters 
that when employees are given a responsibility they are likely to 
exercise it more vigorously upon themselves and their fellows 
than they would toleiate its exercise by anothei Group discip- 
hne, when it is not suddenly thrust upon a gioup, can always 
fuimsh a more resolute and insistent contiol than discipline 
imposed liom without Also, it is vastly more educational 
The management must usually take the lead in bunging about 
a mutual lecogmtion of the value of order, system, and piompt- 
ness It must be leadeiship, howevei, in a joint enterprise, the 
joint enterprise of assuring proper shop control 
It IS but poor education that associates ignoiance with igiioiaiice, and 
leaves them (the people), if they care foi knowledge, to grope then 
way to it without help, and do without it if they do not want it 
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What lb wintccl is the means of malang ignoiancc aware of itself, 
and able to piofit by knowledge, aecustonung minds which know only 
routine to act upon and fed the value ot pimciplcs, teaching them tn 
compaie different modes of action, and Icaiii, by the use of their icason, 
to distinguish the best When we desne to have a good school 

wo do not eliminate the teacheis ^ 

In shoit, shop control is best secured when it is administeied 
jointly and when the management assumes the r61e of apostle, 
but not dictatoi, of law and order 

Absence and Tardmess — Many plants today suffer a loss of 
pioduction due to absence and taidmess which may approximate 
losvj caused by laboi turnover Unquestionably a caieful effort 
to control these two items will be to everyone’s inteiest 

Reduction of absence and tardiness requiies, in the first place, 
knowledge of their causes Such knowledge is not obtainable 
without a close check-up of each instance This is secured in 
some companies by hamng each absentee and all woikeis who 
aie taidy moie than thiee or foui minutes report foi woik via 
the 'pei sonnet office — a practice which of itself has tended to reduce 
irregulaiities in attendance When, as is done in several 
companies, chionic delinquents aie bi ought befoie a committee 
of woikeis, the amount of broken time is found to fall rapidly 
A pioceduie of absentee contiol should include an absence 
iccoid sent by the foieman of each department to the personnel 
office within hall an houi aftei starting time each moining This 
lecoid should contain the name of each absentee, and should as a 
matter of routine go in duplicate to the employment office, the 
nurse’s office, and the planning department Absences can thus 
be looked into before the woikei returns, and the day’s assign- 
ment of work be rearranged m accordance with the attendance 
Follow-up of absences involves, howevei, one of those delicate 
points of procedure in which almost eveiything depends on how 
it is done A visit by a company lepiesentative to the absent 
worker’s home on the first or second day of his non-attendance, 
may be a kindly and considerate act of inquiry and proffer of 
help, 01 it may be used m a most objectionable way as an occasion 
for prying into purely personal affaiis 
It IS not, however, thought desiiablc to discomage the practice 
of follow-up of absentees by personal visits, but the good will of 
the working-class commumty will only be letained in the long 
» Mill, J S , op cit, Chap XV 
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run if the visit is made by a kind, tactful, and disci cot woinui 
nurse whose natuial iiist concein is a solicitude foi the health of 
the absent woikei If the woiker is not sick and if he or his 
family does not volunteer mfoimation as to the reasons foi the 
absence, the nuise’s work as an agent of the company should be 
considered finished If the woiker wants to look else wheio foi x 
job, if he wants to go shopping, if he has earned all he cares to in 
the week — that is his concern, although he stands, of couise, to 
receive any consequences of unexcused and unexplained absence 
which may be jointly adopted and embodied m the shop rules 
It IS, of couise, a legitimate and often necessaiy work of manage- 
ment to endeavoi to educate employees into moie losponsiblo 
and more legular working habits 

A drive to reduce lateness and absence will usually disclose 
othei remediable causes besides sickness Bad tianspoitation, 
unwholesome iccieational provisions, pool housing accommo- 
dations with the consequence of poor sleep, too hard work, 
unhealthy and unattractive working conditions — these are all 
familiar contributing causes, and they demand simultaneous 
consider ation 

Posit],ve woik in bettcimg attendance can also be done by 
giving conspicuous notice and public mention to those who are 
regulai in attendance By this sort of public leooid an emula- 
tive spirit between departments can be usefully encouiaged 
Much can also be done m the direction of encoiu aging workers 
to notify the company both of contemplated absence in advance 
or by telephone on the day of absence if it is suddenly required 
Many compames, because of its beneficial effect on attendance, 
justify the provision and loan on rainy mornings of dry shoes 
and stockings, and on rainy afternoons of umbicllas and rubbers 

Attendance at times is used as a factor in payment, but that 
such recognition should take the form of an attendance bonus 
seems an unduly artificial and permanently unsatisfactory 
method of securing something which the management has alieadj 
contracted for — namely, the regular attendance of its workers 
It IS usually poor pohey to give special lewaids foi fulfilling obli- 
gations which it is in the nature of the agreement to fulfill 

Full and regular attendance is like other items in sound 
management in that it is important but should not be a fetish 
When executives do not send a sick giil home, when they send a 
“stiong-arm” man to corral absent workers, when the workci 
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who IS a few minutes late is made to lose a whole morning’s woik, 
when sick employees aie encouiaged to leturn to woik before full 
lecovery, legular attendance — which is really a means — is being 
unwisely made an end 

Moieover, it should be remembered that m some cases absence 
may be a physiologically sound “defense mechanism” — dictated 
by the worker’s feeling that he is “fed up” on work and needs a 
change Any company which puisues a firm policy on regulai 
attendance should consequently be prepared to adopt the essen- 
tial supplemental y pohcy of regular holidays and vacations 
For, although it is important to be able to count on the worker’s 
presence when the shop is lunning, managements must realize 
that undei present conditions regular attendance foi 300 days a 
yeai is hkely to be for the average human bemg a seiious physical 
and mental strain 

Individual Dehnquencies — Fiequently some offenses and 
violations of rules aie made the cause of absolute dischaige 
Definite and firm tieatment of flagrant dishonesty, immorality, 
and wilful disobedience is certainly necessary, but it is especially 
important here to remember that a man should be ti led by a j ury of 
his peers, should have the chance to speak fully in his own defense, 
and should be consideied innocent until his guilt is established 

It should furthei be remembered that the black-markmg of a 
man for a first offense may debar him from securmg employment 
anywhere in the locahty Justice may helpfully be tempered 
with mercy since the prerequisite of refoim is not the aloofness 
of other workers and employers, but a disposition to give the 
delinquent another chance to make good 

Moreover, when any serious offense against the statutory law 
has been committed, the company should not forget that unless 
satisfactory adjustment is immediately effected, the state and 
not the employer is the one to see justice done 

Grievances — A giievance is an evidence of some tempoiary 
misunderstanding and maladjustment m the relation of the 
worker to the company It can be treated in one of two ways 
It can be ignored — ^in which case a sense of thwarted and 
suppressed desire tends to develop The original cause of the 
maladjustment tends to be magmfied or distorted and if other 
grievances occur before the first is corrected, a progressively 
intense, sensitive, and unreasoning conviction of ill-treatment is 
fostered “ Certain specific grievances, when long uncorrected. 
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not only mean definite haidships, they seivo as symbols of the 
attitude of employers and thus affect the underlying spiiit 
The second method of treatment is, therefoie, the only sate 
one Let in the hght, air, and sunshine upon all giievances' 
Keep the an cleai and the atmosphere fiee of any vague uneasi- 
ness This can be accomplished in only one way Have 
an orgamzed channel of communication through which the woi kei 
can make his grievance heaid with confidence that it will be 
piomptly considered 

This organized channel will be effective to the extent that it 
displays fairness and thus retains the workers’ confidence 
There have been several theoiies as to the best ways of han- 
dling shop maladjustments The first is the theoiy of the 
managei’s “open door,” a lelic of the days when the majority of 
shops were small, an attitude which finds expicssion in the sen- 
tence “my door is always open and any workei that has anything 
on his mind can come light to me ” The success of this method 
of treating with employees depends on sevcial factors The 
manager’s fan ness and equanimity of tempei must fiist be 
assured , and he must be regularly on the job It must be clcai 
that the, worker knows that this channel exists, that he daies to 
use it, and that if he uses it, he will not be discriminated against 
in the shop The question also arises as to what is to happen 
when all workers desire to press the same demand, but find, as 
IS usual with the “open door” theoiy, that the managei “will 
treat with the men as individuals, but will not receive a com- 
mittee ” Theie are, m shoit, too many qualifying conditions to 
assure that maladjustments will find their way through the “open 
dooi ” If they do not, a congestion of ill wiU develops which has 
positive dangers 

The second way of handhng complamts is tlirough the 
personnel department The personnel department can play an 
important part in collecting the facts regarding eveiy giievance 
considered, and frequently it can effect a settlement of mmoi, 
personal f notions which need not take the time of a joint 
committee 

This department, however, in certain plants is being asked to 
serve as the channel of communication with the workers, as the 
medium of conciliation and the employees’ spokesman The 

1 Report of President s Mediation Commission to tho President of the 
United States, p 19, Washington, 1918 
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members of the personnel department are conceived as moving 
about the plant, mingling with the workers, listening to then 
comments, and establishing a coidial relation which makes the 
personnel woikei the natural confidant of the worker in trouble 
We have throughout these pages urged the necessity for personal 
contact between management and men, but to carry this idea to 
the extreme position which makes of the executives in charge of 
human relations, the agents for grievance consideration, or the 
mouthpiece of the employees, is ladically to misconstrue the 
function of peisonnel administration The personnel admims- 
trator rightly conceived is one of the management True, he is 
that one of the management piesumably best equipped by insight, 
special tiaimng, and experience to know the workers’ point of 
view and desires, but the same hmitations upon commumcation 
between managers and men which apply to the “open dooi ” 
theory, apply also to the use of the peisonnel department It is 
still implied that workers know the channel, daie to use it, can 
use it without piejudice, can use it with expectation of prompt 
and fail action upon their case It is still assumed that theie are 
no grievances or demands which aie a group affair, that in all 
matteis affecting his relationship with the employer each worker 
lb concerned only as an individual It is assumed, moreover, that 
some managerial agent can speak foi the workers better than they 
can speak for themselves 

It has probably been tiue that some personnel departments 
have been introduced with a desire to find out in any possible 
way what the workeis were thinking, to be, in other words, a 
high-grade department of information This is definitely an 
exploitation and a misappropriation of the true conception of 
personnel administration, and any management which allows 
the workeis of its personnel staff to give validity to such a view 
by their activities is doing a serious injustice to the whole idea of 
sound management It is true, of course, that the existence of a 
personnel depaitment, the personal contacts which its members 
make, the point of view which it espouses, aU. tend to make the 
administration of human relations intelligent and satisfactory 
That IS a purpose quite different fiom having agents of the 
management minghng constantly among the men to find out 
what they are thinking and hear what they are saying 

In fact, this method borders too closely upon a highly question- 
able method of discoveimg the workers’ complaints This third 
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method is the use of detectives m the plant Some managers 
have done this because, as they said, “ How else are we to find out 
what they think? We don’t speak Pohsh (or Italian, oi what- 
ever tongue it may be) and they don’t speak English, and besides, 
we must keep out agitators ” 

There are no problems of shop maladjustment about which the 
management needs full infoimation which cannot be hcUc) dis- 
covered m some other way than th ough delectivct, Then pi cscncc 
in a plant can create more suspicion, ill will, and dish ust in a month 
than all the activities of a peisonnel dcpaiiment put togcthei can 
banish in a year What the detectives leain may be the basis of 
laudable conective effoit on the management’s pait, but in the 
majority of oases that effort is foredoomed to be fiuitless of truly 
bettei lelations, because the woikeis know that they ate not 
trusted, that they are being spied upon, that any spontaneous 
efforts at self-protection and self-improvement will be immedi- 
ately suppiessed, and where people’s natne self-iespect is not 
being appealed to, no fundamental benefit is resulting 
A fai more fruitful method of establishing a fan basis of 
grievance handling is the shop committee or eraplo\ ecs’ associa- 
tion SJiort as has been America’s expeiienco with those organiz- 
ations, it has been long enough to indicate that much can bo 
accomphshed through their use in keeping adequate channels of 
communication and personal association open Much can bo done 
to make vocal and intelligible the woi kers’ thoughts, demands, and 
desii es When the giievance concei ns the basic terms of employ- 
ment, its consideration would naturally go at once to the special 
agencies foi dealing with those matters subsequently discussed 
in the chapters on job analysis and payment 

The usual plan where shop committees operate is to set up a 
line of appeal to be taken if satisfactory adjustment does not 
occur This usually starts with the foremen, goes through, 
perhaps, to the personnel department, and from theie to the joint 
committee 

Especially m large corporate orgamzations, there are other 
complex and bafSing grievances to leckon with Both office 
employees and executives themselves should have someone to 
whom they may tuin for the cOnsideiation of then maladjust- 
ments Jealousy, pride of place, suspicion, ambition, taking 
credit for another’s work— these are aU such a souice of waste, 
friction, and beat m executive gioups that some methods of mini- 
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mizing them should be sought While it is piobably true that a 
foimal grievance-handling agency will be of little value, much 
can be done in a personal way to eliminate these difficulties, if the 
head executives, especially the personnel manager, will keep con- 
stantly in mind the need for fleeing executive oigamzation from 
irritations and disturbances of this sort 

Discharge — Dischaige should be recognized by executives foi 
the impoitant item it is in the affected woiker’s life 

So heavy a penalty as the dismissal of a woikmaii (involving to him a 
soiious dislocation of his hfe, the pciils and demoralization attendant on 
looking foi woik, piobably the upiootmg of his home and the mteiruption 
of his children’s schooling, possibly many weeks of penuiy or semi- 
staivation for his family and himself) ought to be legaided as a veiy 
serious matter ^ 

It is therefore peitinent to inquiie how discharge is handled 
and how it might be handled to assuic fairness to the interested 
paities Four geneial types of procedure are in use Fust, there 
is the old method of allowing the foieman full responsibility 
Where personnel departments have been set up, they ai^ rapidly 
supplanting the foremen 

Indeed, this second method has gained greatly in favoi because 
the number of discharges has fallen 20, 30, and in one plant, as 
high as 05 per cent without any diminution of effective shop con- 
trol being noted, as soon as the powet of absolute dismissal was 
taken from the foieman and lodged in the personnel department 
The foieman is too close to his woikeis, and not sufficiently in 
touch with the needs of the rest of the organization to allow him 
to have final say over complete discharge He should still letain 
the right of immediate suspension and of dismissal from his 
department if the personnel department cannot peisuade him to 
reinstate the man 

A useful procedure here is to allow no employee to receive his 
final pay check until he has interviewed the personnel department 
and obtained its signature for his discharge By this means con- 
feience with a personnel executive who wiU look into the situation 
IS assured More often than not, it is possible to put the worker 
in some other depaitment, if his offense has not been of such a 
character as to require complete dismissal 

’ Webb, Sidney, “The Woiks Manager Today,” p 30 
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Both of the above methods, however, imply that management 
alone is deciding upon the rightness of the dischaige The same 
arguments which have force regarding the sound handling of shop 
rules and grievances would seem to have force in the handling of 
dismissal cases For after all, discharge usually results fiom a 
breaking of shop rules, and often it is felt by the worker to be a 
grievance which he has against the company 

A thud method is, therefore, to have a joint committee pass 
on the discharge, in case the personnel depaitment has found it 
impossible to i evoke the decision of the foieman and the dis- 
charged worker desires to have his case leviewcd It is assumed 
here that there has already been piioi agreement between 
management and men upon proper causes for discharge, but it 
IS also assumed that on matters of fact and inteipretation the 
discharged employee should be allowed the benefit of a hearing 
and even of appeal 

In other words a fiist principle of standaid practice on dis- 
charge IS 

Establish m joint conference those causes of dischai ge which all 
pai ties agi ee it is equitable to enforce These causes should pi efei- 
ably be’fow and specific It is, theiefore, desirable to define in 
advance of the offense, “wilful disobedience,” “negligence," 
“incompetence,” and “misconduct” If it is felt by all that 
breach of certain rules about attendance, safety practice, health 
measuies, peisonal moralitj, oi some other aspect of shop conduct 
should be held as cause for irrevocable dismissal (assuming that 
the facts are fully estabhshed), it will be less difficult to get the 
discharged woiker to recognize the justice in the handling of his 
case 

Some companies in instituting shop committees and employees' 
associations have brought before the woikeis a finished plan of 
procedure with a number of causes of discharge (m one case as 
high as twenty-five) already specified — and acceptance of the 
plan meant acceptance of all those causes as valid A far bettei 
way IS to provide in the constitution of the shop committee foi 
subsequent joint agreement in committee on valid causes for 
absolute discharge — with a referendum of all the workers upon 
the committee’s recommendations 

Wheie a collective agreement with a labor umon is in force, it 
wiU usually provide some joint machinery foi consideration of 
discharge and also in most cases wdl state certain causes which are 
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lecoguized as absolute An interesting example of how tins 
problem is met in older to guaid the interests of both sides is 
seen m agieement in one of the garment industiies wheie the 
light to dibchaige had been in violent dispute The contract 
piovides that dm mg the first two weeks of employment every 
workei shall be consideicd as on a “probationary peiiod, and 
theie shall be no review of the discharge of any worker during 
said peiiod In the event of dischaige after said piobationaiy 
peiiod, the dischaiged worker shall be entitled to a review by 
repiesentatives of the oigamzed employers and organized 
workers, and failing agreement by them, by an impartial out- 
sider If the discharge is sustained no fuither action is taken 
If it is not, seveial alternatives are open, which depend m pait 
upon the length of service of the discharged, but include leinstate- 
ment or a dismissal wage ® The impoitant thing to note, how- 
ever, is that the light to dischaige is definitely lestiicted in the 
interests of fan play and of a decision free from heat and personal 
bias 

A fourth method of handling dischaige is to turn its administra- 
tion ovei entirely to a committee of workers We know of less 
than a dozen companies which use this method, but apparently 
they legard it as successful in piactice One careful observer, 
confirming others’ conclusions, says of this plan in a department 
store 

When I lead the proceedings in each ease, I was struck with the con- 
scientious and bciupulous effort to be fair to the store A number of 

1 Monthly Labor Renew, p 14, U S Bureau of Labor Statistics, June, 
1919 

" (1) If the dischaiged worker had been employed for a peiiod of moie 
than 2 weeks, but less than 4 months, the employer is given the option of 
reinstating the employee oi of paymg him, in heu of reinstatement, a dis- 
missal wage or fine The amount of the fine is to be fixed by the chief 
clerks of the respective sides oi by an impaitial person, but is to be not 
less than 1 week’s pay nor more than 6 weeks’ pay, (2) if the discharged 
workei has been employed for more than 4 months, the chief cleiks or the 
impaitial pei-son (not the employer ) aie to agree whether the dischaiged 
worker IS to be reinstated, oi a dismissal wage oi fine, in heu of reinstate- 
ment, be granted to him (the amount to be granted is not to exceed 6 
weeks’ pay), (3) discharged workers are to be remstated if it is found that 
they have been dismissed for imion activity Appeals from discharges foi 
alleged union activity are, however, limited to members of price committees 
and the umon leprcsentatives of the shop ’’ Monthly Labor Review, pp 
7-8, U S Bureau of Labor Statistics, June, 1919 
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cases which, on the face of the lecords, seemed to me to be uiifaii to the 
dischaiged employee, weie decided in favoi of the management Onl> 
wheie the employee’s case was unusually stiong was a lemstatcmcnt 
ordered 

On the whole, it seems that the best lesults aie to be obtained in 
most cases with the use of the thud method discussed 

In conclusion, it will be seen that suggestions for effective shop 
control grow out of an appreciation of the sources of tiup good 
conduct and orderly behavior m aiousing the positive inteiests of 
people The positive side of shop contiol is stiesscd m the belief 
that, if the management assumes its icsponsibilities adequately, 
the workeis will assume theiis Much depends on the attitude 
with which the management pioceeds, much depends on ha-ving 
the organization of pioductiou so well in hand that the woikeis 
will normally tend to business, much depends on patient 
adherence to the traimng point of view 
To embaik upon a procedure of shop control along the above 
lines will seem at first a venture requiring extraoidinaiy faith in 
human nature In reality it is not It is rather a scientific step 
based on knowledge that group self-disciphne is the only kind 
which ’IS permanently adhered to without resentment, that 
responsibility is only assumed foi matters as to which authority is 
specifically decentralized, and that responsibility is, when e\ei- 
cised, an exceedingly sobering and tempering influence 
The plant, store, or office, it must never be foigotten, exists to 
contribute to life as well as to livelihood Hence, the ob3cctive of 
shop control is not an atmosphere of feai, gloom, whispering 
furtiveness, and straight-laced uniformity There is room m the 
well-ordeied shop for cheerfulness, an atmospheie of fellowship 
and eaen of gaiety, for flexibility, and individuality In the 
shop, as in the commumty, the desirable aim is fieedom through 
law 
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CHAPlhR X\II 


JOB ANALYSIS AND JOB SPECIFICATIONS 

Job analysis %s a scientific study and a statement of all thefads 
about a job which leveal its content and the modifying factors which 
sunuund it 

A full consideration of the problems suriounding the 
making and using of job analysis is impoitant in the study 
of human relations in industry because a knowledge of the job is 
as vital to good management as is knowledge of the woikei The 
organizational problem of the relation of the personnel depait- 
ment to the woik of job analysis is considered m the next chapter 
The purpose here is to make clcai the nature and content of job 
analysis, and to indicate the several different uses to which it is 
being put It IS, then, necessary to consider how job analysis is 
administered, how it is performed, and how it is controlled The 
special use to which job analysis is put m the vaiious measured 
pioduction plants will then be considered in some detail 

Uses of Job Analysis — Expeiience of recent years with inten- 
sive study of the work content at individual jobs discloses five 
fairly distinct types of use to which the information has been put 
These uses are for purposes of (1) improved selection, (2) safe- 
guarding the health and safety of employees, (3) improving 
methods and processes at a job, (4) improving the training 
methods, and (5) defining amounts of output, quahty, costs, 
wastage, etc which may be looked for as standard at each job 

1 Use for Selection — The attention which is now being paid to 
selecting workers who are adapted to, and interested in, the jobs 
foi which they are hiied has naturally resulted in caieful study 
and statement being made about characteristics and require- 
ments of jobs for employing purposes Usually the information 
needed for this use is comparatively limited in scope, and when it 
IS oigamzed as a umt is usually spoken of as a. job specification 
Hence, a job specification is a subordinate derivative of a job 
analysis made with a view solely to use in connection with the 
employing process Consideration is given at the end of this 
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chapter to the content of the job specification It is intciesting 
to note, however, that a recent study of the forms in use by a 
eonsiderable number of companies indicates that the job specifi- 
cation form IS much less utihzcd today than five yeais ago 
One explanation of this, no doubt, is that the employment 
managei or interviewer is m most organizations today assumed as 
a matter of course to have accurate knowledge of the lequire- 
ments of the jobs for which he hires This knowledge has 
usually come from obseivation, interviews with foremen and 
woikeis, study ot standard practice training msti notions, and 
the like 

2 Use jot Safeguarding Health — The use of job analysis to 
detect conditions at jobs which are detrimental to the health and 
safety of the workers is now familiar Study of a job from this 
point of view would not necessitate an assembling of all the facts 
required for the other uses Especially in iclation to the medical 
and safety work of the plant study of jobs has been shown to 
result in improvements and in reduction in expcndituie on sick- 
ness and accident Such study in one plant disclosed the 
situation that there was in one department a bionze bath opera- 
tion Xhe fumesfrom this work weie so noxious that the foieman 
had to leave foi a month’s vacation every 6 months in oidei to 
lecover sufficient health and strength to continue woik, and no 
worker was ever known to stay at the opeiation moie than 1 
months 

3 Use for Improving Methods — The use of job analysis to 
improve the technique of process and method becomes, of course, 
almost a technical engmeeiing function, although the analysis of 
jobs from the personnel point of view has fiequently led to the 
recommendation of substantial improvements and economies 
The effort made by manv alert managers to find the currently 
correct standard practice for each opeiation has given no little 
stimulus to tins phase of job analysis effoit 

Use of time-study and motion-study techniques as methods 
of precise measurement and obseivation in connection with the 
use of job analysis to improve processes is now widely made 
Neither time study nor motion study, howevei, remarkable as are 
the results which have been achieved by their use, are complete 
job analyses m the sense m which thattermis heicused Without 
in any way behtthng the enormous contiibution which will come 
increasingly from the use of these two techniques of piecise 
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measuiement, it may be fairly urged that one should also have m 
hand foi simultaneous consideration, other types of data 

4 Use foi Training Proceduie — Job analysis not only aids in 
detei mining the best methods foi cariying on a ]ob but it should 
give use to a standard practice sheet, or caid, which states in 
readily understandable foim the sequence and detail of the oper- 
ations ot a given job Such a statement is indispensable to intelli- 
gent training work It was usually one of the early deiivatives 
of the work of job study, as it was first populaiized by Frederick 
W laylor As the “fathei of scientific management,” he was 
the first to insist (in any way which commanded wide public 
attention) that management must know in full the content of 
each job if its lesponsibilities in connection with that job are to be 
fully carried out He, of couise, was viewing the problem of job 
study from the point of view of its relation to plant management 
as a whole, since he was the first to see cleaily that theie could be 
no planmng, scheduling, and routing of woik through a plant 
unless there was a reasonable degree of standardization already 
attained at each of the constituent jobs Today in well-managed 
factoiies and stores it is recogmzed that theie is little point in 
having competent engineering studies made of tlje best 
methods of operation unless those methods aie cleaily embodied 
in written form and made the basis of expert training foi all 
new woikeis 

5 Use j 01 Measunng Production — Another vital use to which 
Mr Taylor was the first to put job analysis was the study of fair 
amounts ot work, oi, to use the phrase which is widely current 
today, to get a basis foi “measuied production ” The definition 
of a fail day’s work in terms of quantity, quality, cost, waste 
material, etc has now become one of the most vital of the uses to 
which job analysis is being put 

The value of measured production as one element m the 
employment contract is recogmzed today more widely than ever 
Standards of fair amounts of production based on job analysis are 
in increasing use not only m plants and stoics where no collective 
baigaming with tiade unions exists, but also m certain conspicu- 
ous industries operating under such collective bargaimng agree- 
ments Indeed, so significant has the determination and use of 
so-called “production standards” become, and so cleaily is this 
woik tied up with the personnel activities of compames, that this 
piocedure is extensively discussed in the next chapter 
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Job Analysis Procedure — The definition given above of job 
analysis supplies no concrete pictuie of the detailed content and 
subject matter of the job analysis There is required foi the 
study of a job, if it is to be truly scientific, a systematic, exhaust- 
ive, orderly, and approximately standardized technique of pro- 
cedure Already some work has been done along this line, but 
much remains to be done Remarkable progress, however, has 
been made with the standardization of piocedure m time study 
and in motion study i 

The actual work of job study would be undei taken by a trained 
job analyst who utilizes every method of precise obseivation and 
measurement to which he can get access within the limits of his 
appropriation He wiU have access, of couise, to all the statistical 
data about a job and all such information should be secured so 
far as possible in advance of actual study in the shop The inti o- 
duotion of the analyst to the work place and to the woikcis whose 
operations he is to study and report upon constitutes a crucial 
point in the proceduie Experience has shown that the intio- 
duction of the job analyst may best take place only when the 
purpose of his work and something about his methods have been 
described in advance both to foremen and to the workers affected, 
and their assent secured to the study which is about to bo made 

In the past, the resistance to scientific job-analysis woik 
encounteied by engineers has been due primarily to the suspicion 
and mistrust of foremen and workers who were not infoimed in 
advance of the reasons for and nature of the work of the analysts 
Much depends also upon the personality of the analyst and upon 
the type of organized joint relationship which exists between the 
management and the employees in the particulai company 
Why some specific provision should be made for oiganized joint 
relation between manageis and men, if the job analysis work is to 
be successfully carried on, is discussed m the next chapter 

The Job Analyst — In large plants there is frequently, as a 
division of the production oi personnel department, a lesearch 
bureau, and the membeis of this bureau will be the job analysts, 
time-study experts, efficiency experts, etc 

1 An excellent statement on the use of time-study methods m i elation to 
]ob analysis is available m Lichtner, W O , “lime Study and Job Analy- 
sis,” New Yoilc, 1921 The books of the Gilbieths listed m the Selected 
Rcfeiences at the end of the next chapter give a picture of the technique of 
motion study 
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The ]ob analyst himself should be a technician who combines 
the qualities of human insight, scientific temper, and a sense of 
mechanical ingenuity He will know in detad all the topics which 
his study must covei, and will utilize every means — interviews 
with staff expel ts, foremen, and woikers, observation, study of 
lecords, use of a time-study expeit, etc — to get the necessaiy 
data The woik is thus peculiaily exacting in the type of person 
lequired, for he should combine an agreeable personality with a 
leady understanding, tact, patience, and abihty to put his find- 
ings cleaily into writing It is highly important that this expeit 
qualify fully on the side of ability to get along with people, ability 
to see them point of view and put himself in their place His 
loception will be cordial in piopoition as he adopts a learning 
attitude, is leceptive and a good listener It is only fan to him- 
self that he indicate to foiemen and woikeis that at the job in 
question they and not he are the experts Aftei as long-con- 
tinued study as is necessaiy to get accurate, inclusive, and con- 
vincing data (this may mean weeks and months at certain jobs), 
he should put his analysis into writing Gaps in knowledge are 
nevei so evident as when data is fully wiitten out under a topical 
airangement Continually thioughout his woik, aftes initial 
deductions aie made, he will save Inmself trouble and misunder- 
standing if ho goes over his findings with foiemen and workeis 
befoie presenting the completed data to the committee on job 
analysis The giound covered and the subject matter of his 
report aie considered in discussing the content of a job 
analysis 

Assuming, then, that a pioperly qualified job analyst is chosen, 
and that his presence in the shop is fully undei stood and approved 
by the woikers, what will he study? 

Content of the Job Analysis — The subjects to be tieated m the 
job analysis may conveniently be grouped as follows 

A The job itself 

B Quahfications necessary in the worker 

C Standard practice instiuftions 

D Effects of the job on the worker 

E Relation of the job to the organization 

Without attempting to offer anything like an exhaustive list of 
questions on each of these general topics it may be useful to 
suggest in a general way the special topics to be studied 
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A The Job JiseZ/— Undei this heading the following sub- 
divisions may be made usefully 

1 General Dc^cnpiion — This should be a brief woid picture of 
the ]ob as a whole and its relation to the othei processes It is 
desirable to have this accompanied by photographs of the j ob in 
operation 

2 Machinery — The machinery at the job should be descnbed 
and the necessary questions answered as to how it is maintained, 
etc 

3 Tools and Equipment — It is necessary to know all tools and 
special equipment (such as boots, aprons, goggles, etc ) used at 
the job, also how these are provided and maintained 

4 Materials — Especially important is it to deteimine whether 
materials are (a) in the right place, (b) in the right condition, 
(c) at the right time, and (d) in the right quantity, and whethci 
(e) they aie properly removed 

5 Motions — What aie the motions? Aie they necessary? 
Are they the best? In order to answer these questions with scien- 
tific accuiacy, it may be necessaiy in some cases to have access to 
the kind of apparatus devised by F B Gilbreth ^ 

6 Ikme — Under this head should be stated all the facts about 
hours and working periods (discussed in Chap VII), also the 
results of actual elementary time studies with the stop-watch, 
analysis of the time allowances for lest, delays, use of toilets, etc 

In this section will also be included the data on uhich the 
pioduction standard will usually be based That is to say, on i 
basis of the time studies the job analyst would presumably make 
leoommendations as to the noimal or aveiage time to be taken 
in doing a piece of woik, and the number of operations oi umts to 
be done m a given length of time, e g , hour, day, or wceic, as the 
case may be He would usually also recommend a maximum 
amount of output beyond which the best workei would not be 
allowed to go, and a minimum amount of output below which 
the poorest workei (once the period of tiaming was passed) 
would not be allowed to fall 

It should be realized by aU concerned that these standards 
of output in terms of the time element are based on the going 
procedme of the plant at the time of study This entails a degiee 
of p 7 tor standarchzation, the importance of which cannot be too 
greatly emphasized Such standards aie valid over a peiiod of 

‘ See his “Motion Study ” 
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time only when the following factois may be counted upon as 
constant and leliable material, machmeiy, plant tiansportation, 
plant working conditions, etc At any given tune a standard 
indicates the potentialities of the going entei prise These 
standaida aie thcrefoie necessaiily subject to change whenevei 
there has been any modification in any of the sui rounding con- 
tiibutory elements or conditions In shoit, this section of the 
repoit will give the basis foi the determination of fan amounts of 
work, standards of quality, cost, waste mateiial, etc 

7 Records — It is important to know what records there aie 
regarding the job — lecords of quantity and quality of output, 
amounts of waste, seconds and rejects, unit costs, machine hours 
m opeiation, power consumption, etc It is further valuable, as 
shown m Chap XIV, to state what access employees on the 
job have to these records, and m what ways they could be so com- 
piled as to increase the worker’s interest 

8 Pay — The hourly oi piece rate, the weekly wages, and the 
annual earnings should be stated, also all factors which entei into 
determination of wages, such as attendance, spoilage, fines, length 
of seivice, age of worker, cost of hving, etc 

B Qualifications Necessaiy in the World — This section«should 
include a statement of the general and particular mental and 
physical characteiistics and special abihties which the job calls for 

C Standard Practice Instructions — These instructions, once 
they have been passed upon by the production organization, aie 
usually mcoi pointed into printed manuals or blueprint sheets 
where they are thus conveniently available for instruction 
purposes and foi use by men at the respective jobs These 
instructions comprise a clear, chronological statement of the 
activities, methods, and othei specifications required in carrying 
out a job 

D Effects of the Job on the Worker — This is a statement of the 
physiological, psychological, and moral effects of the work on the 
woiker in so far as they are discoverable from records, obser- 
vation, personal inquiry, etc 

Accident and sickness records, records of periodic physical 
examinations of workers at the job, records showing distribution 
in quantity of production through the day and week, labor turn- 
over lecoids for the job, length of service records, absence and 
lateness records, all these will tell something of the effect of the 
work 
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E Relation of the Job to the Organization — In this scLtion the 
30b analyst will consider the foreman’s connection with the 30b, 
the coordination of the flow of woik, the reflection of general pol- 
icies, such as sales and finance, upon the job, the general woiking 
conditions and service equipment, and any othei related faetois 
Benefits of Job Analysis To Employeis — Expeiience shows 
that numerous benefits aceiue from the use of job analysis both 
to the management and to the woikers The woik of job 
standardization, entailing as it does an iinpioved cooidination of 
the whole entci prise in terms of planning, scheduling, 1 outing, 
and operating, is an invaluable aid to fundamental operating 
efficiency The emphasis which 30b analysis puts upon studying 
to discover new methods has yielded great benefits in laboi saving 
and other devices Job analysis almost inevitably lays baie 
confusions in responsibility and authority, and enables a much 
more clear-cut division of lesponsibihty to take place The 
benefits of a standaid practice sheet and of conciete mfoimation 
on which to base the selection of new employees aie appaient 
Knowledge of the amounts of output, actual and possible, is the 
peculiarly great benefit of this type of research, as it enables facts 
to be inti educed into the discussion of the pioblera of a fan day’s 
work which has heietofore been settled on a basis of the claims 
and counter-claims of managers and men 

Benefits to Woikas — The benefit of having available, foi use in 
making the labor contract, definite knowledge about fair amounts 
of work, undei proper conditions, should acciue to the woikeis 
no less than to the managers The conditions under which the 
workeis may most fully share in this benefit are discussed in the 
next chapter m connection with the description of the actual 
working out in practice of measuied production plans 

It IS also more satisfactory, fiom the employee’s standpoint, 
to have the 30b content definitely established and the othei 
contributing factors standardized and piovided foi In shops 
wheie the flow of matenal, the maintenance of machinery, the 
piovision of tools, etc are not systematically taken caie of, it 
becomes impossible for the workei to do his own 30b satisfactoiily 
Job analysis, m estabhshing defimtely the responsibility of each 
functionary in the shop, makes it possible for each individual to 
cany on his woik with a minimum of fiiction and error 
Public Benefits —There would be a definite benefit also from 
the point of view of the pubhc if something could be done with 
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the application of the job-analysis idea in the pubhc utility 
industries wheic the impoitance of accurate public knowledge 
about working terms and conditions has pioved to be one of the 
ways of preventing the occuiience of strikes and the continuance 
of abuses of any sort The absence of defimte knowledge about 
job content in industrial disputes m these industries has thus far 
made the formation of intelligent public opinion exceedingly 
difficult Considerable progress has already been made along 
these lines within the civil scivicc itself, m connection with state, 
fcdeial, and municipal employees 
Job Specifications — The piincipal deiivitive from job analysis 
which it IS useful to discuss fuither is the job specification Oui 
discussion of selection assumed that this specification was in the 
hands of the intei viewer, and obviously it is impoitant to con- 
sidei what infoimation the intei viewer needs in oidei to make his 
woik most successful The items which experience has shown 
aie of value on the job specification card are hsted below, and foi 
any one job specification a selection from these items could readilv 
provide the necessary data 


A Quahjicaiwna NtLtaaavj in 11 oiici 

1 Phj steal Qualific itions 
Agp 

Height 

Sex 

Length of anus and legs 
tSize of hands and hngus 

2 Mental Qualifications 
Education. 

Previous expenence roquued 
Ability to 
Speak English 
Read English 
Wiite neatly 
Calculate 
Read blueprints 
Type of mind 
Mental 
Settled 
Indooi 
Dnective 

Large dimension woiker 
Adaptable personality 
Delibeiate 
Dynamic 


Sensitiveness of hands 

Hearmg 

Sight 

Cleanliness 

Pait of body most used 


Read to scale 
Use gage 
Use miciomcter 
Set up i\oik 


Manual 

Roving 

Outdooi 

Dependent 

Small dimension worker 
Self-eentered personality 
Impulsive 
Static 
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Name of job 

Quick 

Name of m idime 

blow 

Name of foreman 

Rough 

Heavy 

Finish 

Medium 

Collar 

Light 

Fine 

Bench 

Exacting 

Bench machine 

Repetitive 

Tiuckmg 

Vaiicd 

Accident hazaid 


Location of job 


0 Conditions of Work 


Standing 

Gicasy 

Sitting 

Humid 

Walking 

Hot 

Stooping 

Cold 

Clean 

ITinncs 

Duty 

Acids 

Wet 

Peimanont 

Dusty 

Tom poi Illy 

Odorous 

Overtime 

D Length of Time to Learn 



E Rapidity of idvancemtnl and Chance for Pi nmotwn 
F Terms of Employment 
Starting rate 

ReguJar rate piece work or day work 
Average weekly earnings 
Hours per day 
Hours per week 
Expected amounts of woik 

G Methods of Measuring Individual Progress at the Joh 

The work of di awing up the job specification is usually under- 
taken by the employment manager oi mtei viewer, and it is 
important that he check up his finished statement with thefoie- 
man and the workers at the job in question It will be useful also 
for the employment office to have this information in such form 
that workers who aie anxious to learn about the qualifications of 
a job to which they aspue can find it leadily available 
Foi purposes of presentation to the workei, the check-up of 
these items should constitute an undei statement of the job’s 
possibilities rather than the reverse 

The content of the specification itself can usefully become 
subject for the consideration of the job-analysis committee, 
although once that comnuttee has approved the finished analysis 
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theie will be few points in the specification not already previously 
agreed to The benefit of this conference will be rather the 
indirect educational one of having the woikers at each job lealize 
that there exists a defined body of standards for admission to that 
job, and it will be helpful foi ambitious workers to be able to 
learn the necessary qualifications for jobs to which they aspire 
and for which they desire to equip themselves 
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CHAPTER XVIII 

THE SUPERVISION AND CONTROL OF JOB ANALYSIS 


The work of job analysis should in some way be shaied by the 
personnel department for two mam reasons First, since job 
analysis necessarily leads to changes in process, to new standaid- 
ization and traimng procedure, someone interested m thepeison- 
ncl aspects of these problems should share m administering them 
Second, since determination of fair amounts of work constitutes 
a decision upon one of the moat important items in the labor 
contiact, whoever shares m the responsibility for deciding upon 
the other teims of employment should have a voice m this 
matter, and this means, of course, the personnel executive 

In practice, the actual engineering work of job analysis is in 
many cases assigned to a staff department or bureau responsible 
to the general manager , and the lesult of this method of handling 
this work appears to be i easonably satisfactory Where this plan 
IS followed, the personnel department can then function by being 
represented on the supervisory committee, which makes use of 
the fact findings and passes upon them before they are actually 
given admimstiative effect It cannot be too strongly urged, 
however, that the closer the personnel executive can be to the 
whole conduct of the job-analysis work, the better it will be 
This apphes with equal force to the actual carrymg on of the 
analysis at the work places, as well as to decisions regarding the 
uses to be made of the facts 

This point deserves even more exphcit statement, because job- 
analysia work is today being viewed in well-managed plants as 
that point at which the haison between technical and peisonnel 
direction is most fundamentally established The personnel 
executive is often in danger of bemg considered only an extra- 
neous appendage of management, unless he functions at this 
pomt There are no peisonnel pioblems which exist separate 
and distmct from problems of management Personnel work 
either does or does not facditate the handling of the executive 
task Executive work in the field of production has two con- 
261 
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stantly intei relating aspects — the aspect of technique, plant, and 
piocess, and the aspect ot the apphcation of human energy to the 
plant and process Job analysis affects both aspects in a vital 
way, thus, it becomes one of the most practical activities at which 
peisonnel work may justify itself as economically worth while in 
the organization 

Indeed, the personnel depaitment, which understands fully 
all the values that can be brought out of this analytical work, is in 
a position to make itself sohd with the organization in a lemaik- 
able and permanent way For theie is no question but that the 
economies and the increased output, which can be effected with 
the apphcation of job analvsis and the resulting measured 
production, can m most cases be conspicuous 

Relation of the Workers to Job Analysis — The interest of the 
workers themselves in job analysis arises in relation to the making 
of the study and to the adoption of the recommendations of the 
analyst as to standard practice, amounts of woik, etc How 
that interest should express itself is a real problem, to which 
much attention has been given m recent years, and the experience 
has led unequivocally in one direction, even though the form of 
organization m which it is embodied in piactice is most diverse 
It has led managers to see the necessity of the employees icing an 
active party to the work both of carrying on the study and of utilizing 
its results The importance of this conclusion should be fully 
appreciated 

Obviously, job analysis might be used to the workers’ detri- 
ment, might be used as a basis foi more systematic exploitation, 
might be used to increase the msecurity and monotony of their 
work 

Workers have always tended to resent attempts to deprive 
them of their monopoly of craft knowledge by putting it into 
wilting, or modifying operations in the interest of more lapid 
traimng oi performance They have feared and opposed studies 
of output because of the famihar experience of speeding up and 
rate-cutting They have feared studies which would lead to 
labor-saving innovations because frequently this has resulted in 
unemployment foi some of their number Job analysis made by 
management and m the exclusive mteiest of management they 
fear, and they are justified in fearing it But job analysis is not 
of itself a device of exploitation It is rather an instrument of 
precision for the gaimng of exact knowledge 
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Like any other instrument, it may be abused Hence, the 
fullest social benefit mil come out of its use only when theic is joint 
control by workers and managers both in the making of the analysis 
and in its application Used jointly as a basis for inquiiy and as 
a basis for adjustment of differences over amounts of work and 
pay, job analysis can bung knowledge and insight into play 
where prejudice and opinion have heretofore dominated Theic- 
fore, whenever in this volume the ciucial impoitance of job 
analysis is uiged, it should be distinctly undcistood that job 
analysis under joint control is meant This fact also sup- 
phes an additional reason why the personnel depaitment 
should participate in this work Job analysis stands at the 
vital crossroads where techmeal and peisonnel facts meet and 
inteipenetiate 

This being so, the logical place foi employee coopeiation and 
group action to take place is at this c? ossr oads If the manage- 
ment wants interest in woik, if it is dissatisfied with quality, if it 
feels cheated on the quantity of woik done — it has now become 
clear that the place to attack these pi oblems is at the job itself wher e 
knowledge and intelligence can offer the basis foi common discussion, 
agreemctjat, and joint action 

In many plants wheie shop committees already function, they 
offer the logical group with which to take up these matters In 
fact, the shop committee that is leally on its job will find that it 
will soonei or later have to concern itself with job study When 
a company has leached the point where it realizes the necessity 
of job analysis to bung its pioduction organization up to conceit 
pitch or to keep it there, the time has come when the manual 
woikeis should be called upon to cooperate in a defimte and 
infoimed way, and the carrying on of the job analyses and the 
applying of their findings form the sensible and invaluable 
subjects upon which that cooperation should occur It is only 
as employee organizations interest themselves in job analysis and 
as progressive managers take the workers into camp on these 
problems, that there exists any orgamc unity m the production 
mechanism There is much loose talk about coopeiation in 
industry, but there is one kind of cooperation which is essential — 
the cooperation of managers and manual workeis to get out an 
agreed amount of product of an agreed quality at an agreed cost 
witlnn an agreed time There may be tnction, delay, divergence, 
controversy over what is to be agieed, but once that agreement 
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IS leached, and as soon as it is reached, ungrudging cooperation 
IS indispensable to economical operation 

Theie are, in short, a numbei of cogent reasons foi the paitici- 
pation of employees in malang and utilizing job analysis 

First, the workers have to be informed that such study is 
contemplated and that it is to be put to certain uses As already 
pointed out, suspicion will be at once aroused if they are not taken 
honestly and completely into the management’s confidence from 
the start This can be naturally and helpfully done only in a 
meeting with those at the job, at whieh the whole implication of 
job analysis is made clear to them and they are then asked to 
select representatives to consider the study further 
Second, they have information about the job which no one 
else has, and theie is no way to get this shoit of having them 
paiticipate defimtely in the study 
Thud, the workers’ inteiest is aioused by the new point of view 
and new problems to which job analysis calls attention The job 
analysis conferences should be one of the most interest-provoking 
occurrences in the entiie opciation of the organization 
Fourth, workers will agree to adopt a standaid sequence of 
operations only as they are convinced and agree that the s^^andard 
way IS the best way for them to do the job 
Fifth, workers will agree to the amount decided upon as a fair 
day’s work only as they have a hand in dcteimimng it Experts 
can compile the most convincing figures, but until the workeis 
aie convinced and agree to do certain amounts of work, pioduc- 
tion will fall below management expectations The fact is that 
within limits it is the workers who deterrmne the amount of 
output anyway, unless some defimte study is made and standards 
set Managements may think the output less than a fan retuin 
for the day’s pay, workers may think their output more than they 
aie getting paid for Frequently, that is the situation, and it 
exhibits the two parties at complete cross-purposes, with the i esult 
that the amount which the rank and file tacitly agree among them- 
selves to perform as a day’s work becomes the normal output 
What is here proposed is m reahty a simple and common-sense 
procedure, yet it has taken years to get the idea tried in industry 
and it gains headway slowly — the idea, namely, that this negotia- 
tion about fair amounts of work be delibei ately organized under some 
joint control of managers and- employees on a basis of the 
facts provided by gob analyses. 
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When both sides know, and know that both sides know, what 
men of diffeient degiees of competence can fairly do at a job m a 
day or week, the effort to agree as to how much they will do is 
found to be a relatively easy undertaking 

Indeed, one of the most tmportant of the next steps ahead in person- 
nel relations is this extension of the field of explicitnegotiationheyond 
the subject of pay to the subject of work — its amount, quality, and 
cost It IS one of the standing anomahes of the present laboi 
contract that it usually leaves completely undefined the amount 
of work expected in return for an agieed hourly or weekly rate 
of pay 

The objection may be offered that if the amount of work is 
to be bargained about openly, there is no value in an extensive 
study of the facts, since the determining factor will be the relative 
bargammg powei of the groups involved This objection loses 
sight of the fact that negotiation may be something better than 
mere hagghng The experience of the few industiies which have 
tried the plan of negotiation about pioduction is that the more 
facts there are available, the narrower becomes the area of con- 
flict In actual affairs it is soon discoveied that “a fair day’s 
work” jp not an absolute fact Theie are, consequently, degrees 
of intelligence in bargaining, degiees of wisdom in claims and 
counter-claims, degrees of expediency in demands Under such 
conditions, job analysis is not only valuable — it is becoming 
increasingly indispensable 

Sixth and finally, because the fair day’s work is not an absolute 
fact, because other than objective and measurable factors enter 
into the question, because differing opinions on certain points will 
prove useful, the opmions of those most duectly mvolved r e , the 
workers, are of genuine relevance and utihty 

Examples of Actual Problems —Before gomg on to discuss in 
detail the methods used to install measured production plans, it 
will be valuable to cite several concrete examples of the way m 
which this whole problem is typically confronted With these m 
view, discussion of the existing method of job study and contiol 
of its results may be more mtelhgent 

In one tannery the girls on week work at a certam operation 
finished seventy-five dozen skins a day The management was 
confident that this was too little and, after consulting with the 
girls and assurmg them of earmngs at least equal to their week 
rates, changed the job to piece work At once the output rose to 
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one hundred dozen a day and has remained at that average ever 
since, apparently without any ill effects on the health of the girls 
At another factoiy a policy of hmitation of output was enfoi ced 
by their leaders on one hundred and fifty men by collecting the 
pay envelopes of each worker to assure that no man earned 
over 14 75 per day Eventually, conditions changed , restric- 
tions were lemoved from the amount of work that a man could 
do in a day, and presently thuty men were turmng out the entire 
amount and earning from eight to mne dollars a day 

In American shipyards early m the war, the number of rivets 
driven per day was often considered low by employers, although 
there weie cleaily many contributing factors for which they were 
themselves responsible Nevertheless, the testimony is wide- 
spread that when the Shipbuilding Labor Adjustment Board 
announced that it would allow no cutting of piece lates during 
the wai, the output frequently increased 50 and even 75 per cent 
In Melbourne, Australia, a loeal paper recites that 

an oidinaiy day’s woik foi a iivetei, as work is done at other 
yaids, is 295 iivets The Cockatoo Island iiveteis fell to 75 When the 
managei lemonstrated with them the woik pei man increased on an 
a\erage two and a half iivets pei day ‘ i, 

The problem of defimng the day’s work presents itseK acutely 
in the garment trades In the manufacture of men’s and 
women’s clothing, for example, it has been customary for certain 
operations to be done on a piece-work basis The hourly rate is 
fixed by a collective bargain The difficulty, then, is to convert 
the hourly rate into a piece rate which shall be fan to both sides, 
and give a weekly wage approximating that secured by multiply- 
ing the hourly rate by the number of hours worked per week If 
the employer undertakes a test to show how long the operation 
takes, the temptation is to set a fast pace which could not be 
regularly maintained, and if the employees make the test, the 
tendency is for the operations to be done slowly so that the fast 
workers can make good money This problem occasions endless 
controversy, ill wiU, and unfairness 
Examples of this sort, which could be multiplied by the score, 
indicate how valuable it can be both to managers and workers to 
have a techmque of study by means of which fair amounts of work 
may be arrived at on some other basis than haggling The util- 
' Melbourne Argus, Eeh 13, 1919 
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izing of job study for this puipose is not new, since to a considei- 
able extent its technique was applied, as aheady said, m the woik 
of Fiederick W Taylor Unfoitunately, howcvei, the woik of 
“task setting,” as it was then called, did not meet with great 
favor at the hands of employees, and for this and othei reasons, 
it did not come to be used in industry as rapidly as the mtimsic 
soundness of the idea might have led one to e\pc ct 

Without attempting heie to trace a long and inteiesting 
history, it may be said faiily that the reason foi the slowness with 
winch this phase of scientific management was adopted was that 
the technique used and the standaids imposed wcie at the outset 
detei mined quite aibitraiily by management and for manage- 
ment’s exclusive purposes The last ten yeais have witnessed a 
lemarkable change in this situation, so that it is now tuie th at the 
use of job analysis to help define fan amounts of woik is successful 
and IS being extended pnncipally those coipoiations wheie hij 
some machinery or othei the employees aie made jointly u'^ponsible 
for the application of the analyses Today the whole procedure 
of measuied production and the employment of production stand- 
ards IS gaining real headway undei two typical conditions One 
of thesft IS where shop committees are in operation, and the othoi 
is wheie collective baigaimng with tiade unions is in effect 
Typical Machinery of Control — In plants where some foim of 
employee repiesentation is m operation, it has come about almost 
inevitably that the work of job study has increasingly functioned 
in direct i elation with the employee organization In a number 
of plants, the expeit work of job analysis, including the setting of 
production standaids aftci time studies have been made, has 
been undertaken (1) with the personnel executive definitely 
included on the supeivisory committee, and (2) with represent- 
atives of the workers included on this committee 

One corpoiation with a number of plants has repoited 
Plant committees, consisting usually of the plant superintendent, 
auditor, head of planning depaitment, employment managei, chief 
timekeepei and i cpresentatives of the workers’ conncil, supcivise the 
job analyses at each plant on foims prepared by the general committee ‘ 
In some plants, although the employees exercise no direct 
authority m the conduct of the analysis oi the initial statement of 
pioduction standaids, it is undeistood that should they find that 
1 Young, Arthur, H, “Occupational Rating Plan of the International 
Harvester Company,” Industrial Management, May 19. 1923 
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the standards as put into effect are for any reason unfau or 
impractical, they are expected to report to their departmental 
delegate on the shop committee and have the matter taken up 
with a view to reconsideration of the standards 

It may be that in the course of time in any given company, 
after the idea of job study and defined production has gained 
intelligent acceptance and the job analysts have become expe- 
rienced in making the studies and recommending fair production 
standards, the use of employees to share in the supervisory work 
will be unnecessary, but, at least during the early years of the 
introduction of job-analysis work, it is a imstake to omit the 
explicit recogmtion of the employees on the supervisory committe 
which has this work in charge The educational benefits of this 
procedure to the employees involved is reason enough for adopt- 
ing this plan, even if no other arguments were valid 

Recent years have witnessed the adoption of collective bar- 
gains with labor unions, especially in the men’s and women’s 
clothing industries but also m scatteied cases m other industiies, 
in which definite provision has been made for the joint determi- 
nation of fair amounts of work These collective agreements 
have confined themselves to making provision for creating the 
joint machinery and procedure to be employed, which has worked 
out subsequently with varying degrees of success in the different 
cases In a number of these instances there has been created the 
position of “impartial chairman ” Its incumbent must be a 
combination of judge and admimstiator to interpret the agree- 
ment, and becomes the court of last appeal for contioversies 
about production standards which may arise The actual work 
of job study in the individual shops of the industry is then under- 
taken by techmeal experts In certain cases these have been 
hired jointly by the two sides, and in certain other cases, by the 
employers, but in both cases, the analysts’ recommendations have 
been subject to review and alteration sometimes before and 
sometimes after they are actually put into effect 
A comparable development m the railroad repair shops of one 
or two railioads well illustrates the soundness of the principle 
here invoked and its adaptabihty to varied conditions The 
Baltimoie & Ohio Radioad m its repair shops was the first rail- 
road company to enter mto a defimte agreement with certain 
unions looking to improved efficiency in production methods, 
closer cooperation in cultivatmg shop morale, and a sharing of 
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the financial results of the economics effected Without the 
possibility of adopting measuied production in the restricted 
sense (because the woik is lepaii jobs no two of which aie twice 
the same), the managers and men have pioved that joint confer- 
ence on production matteis can stimulate, mteicst gieatlv and 
cut repair costs conspicuously In tact, so successful has this 
method of joint control shown itself that its extension to other 
radroads is going forward promisingly 

It will be clear from this biief characterization of the diffeient 
plans of orgamzation and control undei which job analysis is 
employed that the vital element is not one special typo of supci- 
visoiy machmery, but is lather a recognition of the importance 
of the general principle that without some form of joint control 
which IS felt by aU to be genuine, these plans will not succeed to 
best advantage 

Production Standards Defined — The phrase “production 
standards” requires explicit definition In this book a produc- 
tion standard means the aveiage amount of work which it is 
agreed between managers and men is to be done by the a\eiugc 
worker at a defined job or occupation This standaid m ly be 
stated m terms of the amount of work done in a week, a d ly, oi 
an hour, depending upon the unit of measurement m use Tlie 
standards may also be in terms not only of quantity, but also a 
number of other variables which may be combined with it, 
namely, quahty, cost, wastage, attendance, length of emploj- 
ment, etc In practice, there is often defined and stated a 
minimum amount of woik on a job which will be expected from 
any except a learnei , and there is defined a maximum amount of 
woik at the jobs in question This means that the production 
standard itself is the normal amount of woik expected of the 
average worker 

Introducmg Production Standards —There are important 
details in which the procedure foi the study of repetitive jobs 
differs from that at jobs which must necessarily be on a day-woik 
basis, and these differences will be noted in the subsequent dis- 
cussion It IS necessary to observe this distinction throughout 
the discussion because the correlated method of payment which 
can typically be used at repetitive work must necessarily differ 
from that to be employed in day woik 

The first essential is to agree upon a nomenclatuie foi all the 
jobs in an orgamzation When all the jobs are thus clearly 
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named, the second step is to list them m ordei of then lelative 
value in the olgamzation This can be done only after the 
following information is available foi each job 

The amount of geneial education neceaaaiy 

Required ago of the woikei 

Required sex of the worker 

Amount of previous industrial expeiience necessary 

Special craft and job tiaimng necessary 

Geneial intellectual ability required 

Disagreeableness of the woik (m point of sui rounding condi- 
tions, postuic, etc ) 

Promotional opportunities which the job offers ^ 

While in individual cases it might seem difficult to secure a 
satisfactory hstmg of jobs in such a hierarchy of relative value, 
in practice this has not proved to be a serious pioblem 

Ihe thud step is to group all the jobs thus listed into a number 
of classes How many classes there should be in any given 
Olgamzation will depend upon the number ot factors, but usually 
theie would be not less than four or five, and there might in some 
cases be as many as fifteen This grouping is made largely for the 
furthei simplification of the payment problem since the plan is to 
state a mimmum and maximum hourly or daily wage rate for 
woikers in each class It should be undei stood, of course, that 
this will bnng into the same class jobs of a widely different 
character The element which they have in common is their 
relative value to the orgamzation ^ 

'■ The woik done in this connection at the Speiiy Gyioscopo Comp in> is of 
great interest The fifteen factors used by them nie “lime uaualh 
lequired to become highly skilled m occupation, time usually required foi 
a skilled man to adapt himsell to noik, scaicitj of labor supply, difficulty 
for an employee to secure similai woik elsewhere, education il requirements, 
pievadmg rate of pay, degiee of skill and accuracy lequiied, nceessitj of 
constantly facmg new pioblems — ^intelUgence, coatof euois — unintentional, 
spoiled woik, etc , dependence that must bo placed upon employee’s integ- 
rity, dirtmess of woikmg conditions, exposuie to health hazards, exposme 
to accident hazaids, physical effoit icquned, monotony of work ” See 
Lott, Mhbbill R, Peisoimol Supeiintcndent, ihe Speiry Gyioseope 
Company, “Wage Scales with a Reason,” m Management and Admini'i- 
irahon, p 453, May, 1925 

^ The testimony of the Eastman Kodak Company in this connection is 
Intel estmg ‘It was soon found that all operations could be classified and 
we then had six classes of jobs, each class having its mmimum standaid 
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The fourth step will be the actual deriving of pioductiou 
standards As suggested above, it would be true at non-iepcti- 
tive work that this statement of standaida might not be in teims 
of amounts of work except to a relatnely slight extent 

The determining of a production standard lequircs in the gieat 
majoiity ot cases the use of elementaiy time studies It is 
impossible to give full consideiation here to all the technical 
difficulties which will be met m such study, but cxpeiicnce shows 
that one or two points should be emphasized Tlieie is, fust, the 
question of the unit of time in which the obscr-vation is to be 
made and stated Shall it be an houi, a day, or a week, oi an 
even longer peiiod’ Gencially speaking, the hourly unit is fai 
too short as a basis for study and for setting a rate of output as 
well It does not make proper allowance foi fluctuations in 
output through the day, it keeps a too constant diive befoic the 
mind of each workei, who tends always to be asking himself 
“Am I getting this hour’s stint out on time'?” Wheie such 
wony exists, leal efficiency is reduced If a day of a stipulated 
number of houis is used as the unit, at some jobs that will bo 
found satisfactorv, hut m many cai.es it would he valuable if output 
were mgaswed and agieed upon in teims of the indiuduaVs or 
gang’s week’s woik That gixcs a umt of moasuioment in which 
the worker has time to turn aiound If one moi mug’s woi k goes 
slowly, the next morning’s may go better after the worker has had 
a full ni ght’s sleep If it is hot foi two days, the end of the week 
may be cooler, etc The variables which influence the amount 
of work which it is possible to do tend to cancel out over a period 
of a week as they do not over a shorter working period ? 

Where the work is of repetitive character and is to be paid foi 
on a piece-price basis, the production standard will usually be 
reduced to such terms that it can be stated in terms of the amount 


latmg Foi example, it wafa soon evident that many jobs hid the same 
requirements, and operation A, instead of lepreaentmg a single opciation, 
indicated a gi oup of ten or fifteen lobs scattered throughout the plant The 
same thing applied to operations B, C, D, E, and F ’ See Mann, Xhthdis 
L, Supeivisor of Training, Eastman Kodak Company, Rocheatoi, N 7 , 
“Placement of Operatore Through Tests,” in Vmsonnel AdimmsUatum, 
p 14, June, 1922 

1 Sco Huntington, E, “Civilization and Climate, Chaps IV and VI 
Even this statement, howevci, is aubiect to the import uit itsoivation 
that careful studies show at some jobs ns niuih as 15 pci tent 
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of woik to be done in an houi , but this can always be ai rived at 
quickly, even if the study has been made in teims of a week’s 
output, by dividing the week’s amount by the number of hours in 
the week 

One way to handle this conveniently is by the use of a “point” 
system in which the amount of woik to be done in a minute (as 
disclosed by the production standard) is given the value of one 
point An average worker just satisfying the production stand- 
ard would, in an 8-hour day, earn 480 points, and each GO points 
earned would have the cash value of the then effective hourly 
late of pay for work in that class The incentive element is 
mtioduced, of course, by allowing and urging the worker to earn 
as many points as he can above the standard, and thus m turn be 
compensated for the number of points earned 

The obvious meiit of using the point system is that changes in 
hourly lates of pay can take place without altering the number of 
points required at a job The number of points would change 
only as the character and time elements of the job itself should 
be changed 

The differences between the procedure here advocated and the 
old-fashioned piecework method are that (1) here the apjount of 
work to be done on which the pay rate is subsequently paid is not 
decided by bargaining alone, but primarily with reference to 
amounts of work shown to be leasonable by time study and job 
analysis, (2) this pioceduie assumes that on a basis of scientific 
study there has been detei named (a) a fair average amount of 
work, te, the production standard, (b) a minimum output 
below which it does not pay to keep the worker at the machine , 
and (c) the maximum output above which it will not be safe foi 
the worker to go, from the health point of view, (3) the attending 
worker (as will be shown in Chap XXIII) is guaranteed his daily 
average late of -pay as a minimum day’s work 

Time studies should be open to joint scrutiny to assure that 
(a) all fail allowances have been made for breakdowns use of 
toilets, going for drmking water, etc , (6) all “fieak” times have 
been clirmnated, i e , times too high or too low, (c) the studies 
have been taken at typical machines, and (d) typical average 
workers have been selected for study and they have worked 
at a customary rate of speed and with the cutomary standard 
technique Mr Taylor Ibmself has well stated the objective to 
be held in view in carrying on time study 
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It must be distinctly undcistood that, in icfouing to the possibilities 
of a fiist-class man, the wiitor does not mean what he can do when on a 
spill t, 01 when he is ovei taxing himself, but what a good man can keep 
up foi a long teim of ycais without injuiy to his health, and become 
happiei and thiivc undei ' 

The fifth step would then be to determine, especially at non- 
repetitive jobs, what elements other than quantity would figure 
in the latmg and m the formulation of the standard of peiform- 
ance What, for example, is to be considered a standard quality, 
and how many seconds, lejects, etc aic to be allowed ? If theie 
is a standard percentage of waste allowed, amount of powei to be 
consumed, amount of mateiials to be utilized— these may also 
be stated as elements in the standard Some pi o vision foi 
legularity of attendance might also be a factor Fm at non- 
repetitive jobs the deteimmation of wheie in his class the 
individual falls fiom week to week — that is, whethci he has 
earned mimmum, average, oi high pay rates in his pay group — 
depends not on amounts of work, but on a combination of factois 
which have to be included and iccoided on some typo of rating 
plan ^ 

The sixth step is the installation of this rating plan, especially 
at non-repetitive jobs A number of companies could bo cited 
where this whole idea is being successfully applied on the basis of 
a defimtely established proceduie foi the periodic relating of 
each worker Under this plan, either at quaiteily oi h df-yeaily 
intervals, the total “peisonal history” record of eteh woikei is 
examined and a decision is leached as to whethei he is on the 
whole qualified for an increase to the next highei rank of payment 
in his class 

The machinery for securing these mchvidual ratings as well 
as the content of the rating plans themselves is still frankly 
provisional and in an expeiimental stage Undei some plans the 
foreman takes full responsibility for the lating decision, undei 
others this rating is done by a conference including the foieman, 
an instructor, or inspector, and a lepresentative of the peisonnel 
department There is also some experience with a “mutual 
rating ” plan of employees by then fellows In general, it is pi ob- 
ably safe to say that the more nearly the rating plan can be 

1 Quoted by Jones, E D, “The Administiation of Industnal Enttr- 
priaes,” First Ed , p 219 
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administered by a gioup m winch the woikeis’ fellows arc 
definitely lepiesented, the bettei 

Qualities to be rated would differ fioin case to case, but m 
general a selection fiom the following items is often found to be a 
valuable index to the individual’s progress 

Regularity of attendance 

CompaiatiVL length of time taken on this is compaied with a compniable 
pievious job 

Saving in the utilization of raw material 

Saving in amount of waste, oi nuinbei of “seconds” produced 

Length of seivice 

Cieneial chaiaotei of workers’ attitude towaid the company 

Intel est in his woik 

Ability to get on with his foreman ind his fellows 

Conditions of Successful Use of Production Standards — It 
is now possible to summaiize explicitly the several conditions 
that must be fulfilled if production standaids are to be satis- 
factorily mtioduced They aie (1) the adnunistiation of the 
plan under the joint contiol of management and employee repre- 
sentatives, (2) a guarantee that wage rates shall not be cut unless 
the chaiacter of the job is substantially altered, (3) guarantee 
that there wdl be a regular continuance of work, oi failing that, 
the provision of unemployment compensation, (4) publicity of 
production lecords and ratings of employees One fuithei ele- 
ment is m use in certain corporations wheie production standards 
aie employed, although it cannot be said that it has thus far been 
shown to be an essential clement It is the provision of some 
plan for allowing the employees a share in the ultimate profits of 
the busmess at the end of the year It seems logical that this 
demand wdl increase as time goes on, since if increased production 
is to lead to loweied costs, increased volume of business, and 
mci eased profi.ts, employees who reahze this are bound to feel 
that one of the necessary conditions of their greater exertion is a 
share in the ultimate gains 

Objections to Production Standards — Objection has been 
made that the use of production standaids under joint respon- 
sibihty involves too much time in conference It is said that 
“there wiU be no time left to work ” There is, no doubt, an 
element of truth in this objection, but it is becoming clearer as 
the world’s experience wnth lepresentative institutions grows 
that a part of the price of honestly representative government is the 
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consumption of sufficient time in conference to enable the representa- 
tives to get at the facts, compose their differences, and decide upon a 
course oj action If it is said that in industiy this is too high a 
price to pay, the answer is that without it the consent of the 
woikers will be a reluctant consent and then intcicst will not be 
aroused Fundamentally, human efficiency depends upon 
interest and consent, and ]ob analysis under joint guidance 
instead of meamng merely one more committee is the indispen- 
sable technical instrument for assuring that efficiency Indeed, theie 
may be too many committees, but if there has to be a choice, the 
committee on job analysis is the one which the progressive plant 
can least afford to drop 

Another objection is that the standards of fan amounts of woik 
which should be done should be thought of as absolute and not as 
relative As one engineer has put it, the ethical obligation upon 
the worker is to woik as hard as he can and do as much as he can 
during his working time This objection ignoies the piactical 
realities of shop operation as well as the lealities of employee 
psychology How much work can be done in a given unit of 
time lb not in fact an absolute amount, but one which depends 
upon a niimber of variables for which both the management and 
the workers are responsible The setting of these standaids by 
conference methods assures, for one thing, that the management 
will take seriously its responsibility of stanclaiclizmg the 
attendant conditions which must be standardized if the produc- 
tion standards are to be possible of attainment day by day The 
responsibility which this whole procedure puts upon management 
for the effective performance of its work is not the least of its 
benefits 

A third objection is the high cost entailed by the employment 
of job analysts, time-study experts, and cleiical assistants who are 
admittedly required to assure the smooth opeiation of such a 
plan The only answer to the cost objection is that although the 
initial outlay seems large, the ultimate return in terms of 
increased amounts of work per hour from most employees, 
together with the concomitant reduction of costs over a period of 
time, IS usually found to offset the initial expense 

Principles Governing Use of Job Analysis — The discussion 
has now reached a point where it is possible to set foith a num- 
ber of principles to be observed in the effective use of job 
analysis 
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The demand of manageis and ambitious workers foi 
recognition of diffeiences in competence at a job m terms of out- 
put, quality, and low unit costs is a widespread and fundamentally 
sound demand 

To give practical effect to this demand, job analysis as here 
defined is necessaiy, but job analysis will be accepted and its 
results used bj the woikeis only as they are parties to its 
adoption — and to the adoption of the rates of pay for the 
specified jobs ^ 

The findings, aftei acceptance by the workers at the job m 
question, should then be turned over to a Committee on Wage 
Rates, as a basis foi moie enlightened action on payment 

A fair day’s work is not an absolute fact, but it, that amount of 
woik in terms oj quantity, quality, etc , which all paitics agree, undet 
the existing ciicumstances and with the available fads, to be satis- 
factory because leasonable, possible, and expedient 

Conclusions — The foregoing conception of job analysis and its 
use has made rapid headwav in the last ten years This is to be 
accounted for by the concrete and helpful character of this work 
once it IS really undeistood The factory oi store winch wants to 
work with the real stuff of a more democratic industrial method 
and oigamzation will work at job analysis under joint auspices, 
because this will bring it face to face with the most vital, practical 
issues such as shop pioductivity and the possibility of interesting 
the workeis m their work Moreover, we are here at one of the 
two points where divergences of economic interest arise This 
means we are at a point where a consideiation in joint session 
of the divergent interests by the several groups affected becomes 
important 

Upon work and upon pay differences may arise between manage- 
ment and men, and the measure of the sound business acumen 
of both parties will he m them ability to see that these two are the 
points at which mutual interchange should take place on as 
informed a basis as possible 

Job Analysis in the Civil Service — Special reference should be 
made to the problem of job analysis m the pubhc service ^ The 

1 See Chap XXIII, which takes up the disoussion of payment methods 
at this point 

See m this connection the interesting Report of the Congiessional Joint 
Commission on Reclassification of Salaries, Mar 12, 1920 House of 
Representatives, Document 686, Sixty sixth Congress, Second Session, 1920 
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fundamental principles underlying a study of civil service 
positions differ in no important paiticulai fiom those apphcablc 
in industry, but the nature of the problem is modified by the fact 
that more often the important element is a com'pai ahvc study of 
different jobs bearing the same oi similar titles The eftort has 
to be, first, to classify Utlni, so that they always connote approxi- 
mately the same duties, second, to compare the job-content of 
work in different branches of the public seiMce beaiing the same 
title, and third, to standardize salaries in relation to titles and 
duties ^ 

This work of comparison is by no means absent in industiy 
Large corporations with a number of plants are incieasingly seeing 
the necessity for such standardizing of titles, woik, and pay, foi 
similar jobs in different plants These attempts cannot be 
satisfactoiy without an adequate basis of job analyses in each 
plant or government department 
For reasons already elaborated, these analyses should be a 
joint labor of experts, admimstratois, and woikeis The public 
service pi omises, indeed, to be one of the most fruitful fields for the 
application of the principles laid down in this chapter, since there 
the problem of seeming initiative, efficiency, and interest in work 
IS peculiaily to the fore, and job analysis, conceived and executed 
in the representative manner here suggested, lessens the likeli- 
hood of bureaucracy For it recovers to the individual worker a 
voice in the determination of the terms, methods, and conditions 
of his work, it mimsters to his self-respect, and it minimizes the 
chance foi the petty tyranny of small-minded executives 
The incalculable benefit of arousing an active sense of paitnei- 
ship m the enterprise is especially to be prized in govcinment 
service, since the tendency is to a dangeious degree toward 
viewing governmental agencies as dispensers of sinecures 
Because job analysis assumes change, the need of change, and the 
possibility of infinite improvement, its influence in bureaucratic 

'See Mayehs, L, “Tlic Federal Service,” Johns Hopkins Press, 
1922 

Proctor, A W, ‘ Pimciples of Public Peisonncl Adiiiimstiation, ’ 
Johns Hopkins Piess, 1921 

&PBKO, S D, “The Labor Movement in a Goieinment Industry, 
a study of employee organization in the U S Postal Serviec," New York 
1924 

“Public Poiaonnel Studies,” by Bureau of Public Pcisonnel Admuiis 
tration, Institute of Government Reseaich, Washington, D C 
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oiganizations can be great, but its greatest value is assured only 
when the whole undertaking is jointly conti oiled In tlus way 
it IS not only brought into harmony with pnneiples upon which 
the government of a demoeratic people rests, it is brought into 
harmony with principles of human nature fiom which there is no 
escape 
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CHAPTER XIX 

THE MEASUREMENT OF LABOR TURNOVER 

Labor turnover is the shifting which takes place in an oiganiza- 
tion’s worlang foice It is the “change in the foice clue to men 
leaving Every worker who leaves the employ of a given 

establishment foi whatever reason constitutes a pait in the tuin- 
over of that establishment The study of laboi turnovei 
embraces the study of the causes and effects of eveiv teimi- 
nation of employment and the means of pi eventing such teimi- 
nations as are socially undesirable 

Laboi turnover is measured m terms of the latio of those 
who leave their employment in a given period — usually assumed 
to be a year unless otherwise stated — to the average numbei 
who have been on the active payroll duiing the same peiiod 

The peicentage of laboi turnovei, in othei woicls, is obtained by 
dividing the number of those leaving by the number in the total 
working force 

Having given these definitions categorically, it must be added 
that there is by no means complete agreement as to what turnovei 
IS and how it should be measured There is a second method of 
considering it which centers around the idea of leplacement and 
considers that turnover has occurred only when the cycle has 
been completed from the hiring of a worker to the hiiing of his 
successor when he leaves The proposal of those who advocate 
this method is 

To compute the percentage of labor turnover for any pciiod, find the 
total replacements for the period consideied and divide by the aveiage 
numbei on the payroll 

There is undoubtedly much to be said for this method, since 
it indicates the success with which the needed worlang force is 
being mamtained and the needed amount of production being 

1 Slichtee, S H , “The Turnover of Factory Labor, ’ p 1 

“ DonaLAS, P H, “Methods of Computing Laboi Turnover,” Bull, 
The Tayloi Society, vol 4, No 4, p 20 
379 
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turned out It assumes, however, the prior standardization of 
a plant’s production in terms of each individual’s day’s work and 
of a standard total day’s output of the plant — a group of facts 
which aie mfiequently met because the necessary degree of 
contiol over the volume of production can only begin to be 
obtained by scientifically managed plants For only as this 
standard peiformance is known is there a basis of comparison 
between expected and actual production 

The late of labor flux or the ebb and flow of labor, suggested by 
Bnssenden and Frankel,^ is a third method of computing labor 
mobility It consists of the following formula 


m which R is the rate of labor flux, A is the numbei of accessions 
to the force, S is the numbei of separations from the foice, and W 
the “number of ‘fuUy employ ed-woiker’ labor-time units of 3000 
hours put in by the work force” during the period concerned 
This measure has several scientific advantages over other plans, 
but it has not as yet had a wide vogue The reason for this 
probably is that aiiiving at an approximately correct figuie for 
W in the formula requires a good deal of caie in record keeping 
For the more rough and ready purposes for which corpoiation 
statistics are in the immediate future likely to be used, it seems, 
therefore, that the use of separations as the basis of tuin- 
over reckoning is still valuable For separations have the 
advantage of fastening attention on the individual ivoiker who 
leaves, and he, from the point of view of diagnosing a company’s 
labor troubles, is the one in whom interest centers 

In short, labor turnover is not a thing by itself, an isolated 
phenomenon to be measured and discussed only in relation to a 
standard output To be sure, it has a close effect upon output, 
but labor turnover, properly conceived, is rather a symptom than 
a disease, and hlce all symptoms it is of interest to the practical 
person only in so far as it points to the nature or causes of the 
maladjustment, and thus leads to corrective measures 

People usually qiut the employ of a company because of some 
dissatisfaction, and the effort from the admimstrative point of 
view must be to discovei the source of that dissatisfaction If a 
company’s figures of turnover are in terms of separations they 
are, therefore, m terms of dissatisfactions, provided proper aUow- 
1 Bnssenden, P P and Piankel, E “Labor Turnover in Industry ” 
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ance has been made in the computation foi othei non-peisonal 
causes 

If all the woikers in a depaitment or in a whole plant go out at 
once, the event is spoken of as a strike, and the board of directois 
at once inqunes of the manager as to the reason for it and the 
nature of the men’s demands Indeed, the management may be 
severely cenauied for letting an inteiiuption of woik occur, but 
boards of directors and manageis do not always so readily see 
that labor turnover — or the largest single part of it — is simply 
a strike by ei osion, about which they should also be evei cised It 
is a gradual wearing away of the working foicc one at a time, due 
to some cause and some demand which is unvoiced in any foimal 
way because an adequate channel of communication oi adjust- 
ment IS not provided It is exactly as impoitant to hnd out and 
meet this demand, when it is a just one, as it is m the case of a 
strike 

The Formula of Labor Turnover —Reduced to its simplest 
terms, the foimula foi the deteinoination of labor tuinover would 
be 

. S(TotaI sep al ations) 

^ T(turnover) - payroll) 


As it stands, however, this formula is too simple to disclose 
much about the meamng of the figuies of separation Some 
modifications in the method of computation are essential Hence 
it IS urged that the figures of leaving be itemized in ways that give 
them significance An imtial division usefully may be made 
between resignations, discharges, lay-offs, and separations foi 
health reasons Under one of these headings each departure 
may be classified 

The figure F may be arrived at m seveial ways, but perhaps 
as simple a method as any is to use the total weekly payioll figure 
of the departments m question If the average force foi a year 
is sought, these fifty-two amounts may be added and divided by 
fifty-two to give a yearly average If the figures represented by 
S are obtained in terms of a week, in order to get the standard 
labor turnover figure, T should be multiplied by 52, although the 
resulting figure wiU mean only that the turnovei for that week 
was at the rate of such and such a pei cent per year 

When howevei, fifty-two consecutive actual weekhi percent- 
ages are ’available, the total of those fifty-two will give the actual 
yearly turnovei 
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It Will be desirable, for more detailed analyses, to divide 
each of the foui majoi headings into several sub-headings The 
following arrangement is suggested, with cleai recogmtion of the 
revision that it will require as it is used in specific cases 

1 Reaigimtiona 

a Better job 

h Dissatisfaction with wages 
c Dissatisfaction with woik 
d Unable to got along with supenoi 
e Le wing city 
/ Change of vocation 

2 Discharges 

a Careless 
b Incompetent 
c Unrchable oi iiicgulai 
d Insuboulinatioii 
e Liqiioi 
/ Misconduct 
g Dishonesty 
h 1 rouble brccdei 

3 Lay-offs 

a Decreasing force 
b Lack of M oik 

4 Physical luisons 

o Ill-health 
6 Injuied 
c Died 

In addition, a sepaiate recoid should be kept mailung each 
departuie as avoidable or unavoidable 1 his distinction in many 
cases will be difficult to make for instance, “unable to get along 
with supeiioi,” when given as a reason foi quitting by a woikei of 
conspicuous emotional instabihty, is an unavoidable lesignation, 
but the fault may he with the superior, and if so it is cleai ly an 
avoidable separation foi which some lemedy should immediately 
be devised 

Any wide agreement as to which causes for leaving aie avoid- 
able or unavoidable will undoubtedly be difficult to secure, but 
wide agreement is not so much needed at first as agreement of all 
concerned in one plant to keep its own figures consistently on the 
same basis over a period of years so that they are valid for 
purposes of comparison For after all, their major purpose is to 
reflect from time to time the success of the management m reduc- 
ing avoidable causes of dissatisfaction 
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Endless refinements in the turnover figures can, of com sc, be 
made, and the hteiature on this subject is voluminous For 
example, complications due to the permanent reduction oi the 
peimanent inciease of the woiking force during the peiiod in 
which the amount of turnover is sought have occasionally 
to be met In the interest of emphasizing the mam idea 
of analyzing the remediable causes of dissatisfaction, no fiuthcr 
modifications in formula or in the forms for lecording it aie 
suggested 

Figuies shovnng the gross company turnover do not, however, 
necessarily indicate a great deal The more itemized and local- 
ized they may be, the more significant they become Foi 
example, turnover recoids when presented by depaitmental 
divisions often show one or two depaitments to be the principal 
causes of high tuinovei, and when kept by looms oi machines 
they may even indicate that it is one particular opeiatioii or one 
foreman who is causing much of the tiouble yimilarly the 
segregation of turnover by sex, by age, and by wage gioups may 
reveal disci epancies in company pioccduie that will otheiwiae 
icmain unsuspected 

Laboi oturnover figures should be compiled, in short, not to 
cover blank forms with figures, but to show whcie disaffection 
exists, why it exists, and how much of it may be eliminated 

There is considerable value, also, in figures which show the 
length of employment of leavers If, as is often the ease, the 
most tuinovei comes within the first six months of employment, 
it IS likely to argue some deficiency in methods of selection or 
training If it comes with woikers of long standing, that may 
indicate little oppoitumty for advancement in wages or in kind of 
work When carefully scrutmized, facts about length of employ- 
ment of leavers are hkely to be illummating 

Discovenng Causes of Turnover — AU this discussion assumes 
that the company has accurately discovered the cause of each 
individual’s leaving In the absence of a centralized employ- 
ment office thiough which all leavers are required to repoit, the 
chances that the true cause will be revealed are exceedingly small 
Workers usually will not oi do not teU foremen or timekeepers 
the real reasons for their departure Indeed, it will be hard 
enough for the interviewer to get a candid answei to his queries 
But the chances of accurate analysis aie greatly enhanced if 
some tactful person in the employment manager’s office is 
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requued to spend seveial minutes in considciing in piivate 
inteiview with the leaver his leasons foi going 

The dangci heie is that the interviewer will put into the leaver’s 
mouth some leasons wh ch the workei will immediately take up 
and repeat hack without ever disclosing what is leally on his 
mind The only way to preient this is for the employment 
manager to be impressed with the fact that the leavers are ipso 
facto the ones who feel most strongly about the shortcomings of 
some aspect of the company’s labor policy, and that it is of first 
importance that their uncolored testimony be secured 

The Cost of Labor Turnover — Although labor turnover is 
not a fact to be dealt with independently, its costs may to an 
approximate degree be figured separately, and a compilation of 
the turnover costs foi a given job, depaitment, or plant may be 
exceedingly useful, as providing a cogent aigument for changes 
and improvements Admittedly such costs cannot be arrived 
at with perfect accuracy, but enough of the items may bo segie- 
gated or closely estimated to present a conseivative statement 
of the losses in production and in indirect expenses due to high 
turnover 

There follows a list of items of cost which is illustrative if not 
exhaustive, as showing the charges involved in labor tui novel, 
winch are not ordinarily taken into account 

These costs ma'v be roughly diviclccl into overhead costs and operating 
Among the ovtihead costs thuo aie 

1 Moie rapid depieciation of maehuierv because of ignoi nice oi lack of 

skdl of new workers 

2 Extra floor space and extra macbinoa to piovide against idleness of a 

certain amount of machinery due to shifting labor 
Operatmg costs may include any or all of the following 

1 Time of mcreased supoiintondence oi ofiicc woik, mcluding 

(а) Time spent by foienien or superintendent m dischaiging a 

workoi wheie that is the way the vacancy occuiicd 

(б) Time spent by foreman or othei woi leers in training the now 

employee 

(c) Time spent by clerks on additional pa>roll oi other reeoids 

2 Machine costs, cover mg 

(a) Time machiueiy is idle when a new worker cannot be obtained 

immediately 

(b) Idle machinery for temporaiy stoppages duo to ignorance or 

lack of skill of new woiker 

(c) Repairs to machines or renewals of tools broken for the same 
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3 Material costs, mcluitmg 

(a) Waste oi damagi d mateiial due to ignorance or lack of skill of 

new worker 

(b) Difficulties m subsequent pioccases due to poor woik by new 

employees m pievious processes 

(c) Lowei pi eduction while new employee is woiking up to his best 

skill 

4 Additional accident cost due to higher rate of accidents among new 

employees ’■ 

Cautions — Figures of laboi tui never and of its costs are not, 
howevei, to be taken wholly at their face value Conclusions 
from them should always be drawn with some caution, until 
methods of compihng them and the leasons for compiling them 
aie known As a general index, as a baiometei of the tiencl and 
current of the company’s labor atmospheie, labor tmnoverfiguies, 
if caiefully piepaied, are useful It must be remembeied that to 
put quahtative facts — ^facts about people’s attitudes and desii es — 
into quantitative measures is a process in which lesults have to 
be viewed with caution 

A situation which is sometimes met and which the figures if 
superficially viewed do not reveal is a rapid turnover among 15 
or 20 per cent of the force, while the othci workers remain 
employed fairly constantly What is needed is a measure of 
labor stability That measure was supplied by the United States 
Coal Commission, which defined it as follows 

Stable Force — Ihe stable force is that group of individuals who weio 
not ■,epaiatcd from the roll during the year an absence of two 
or more pay peiiods constituting a separation ^ 

The percentage of stable foice is computed by dividing the 
number in this group by the average workmg foice It permits 
the employment manager to recogmze the real magmtude of the 
labor turnovei by noticing tho propoition of the force among 
which it takes place For instance, one bituminous coal mining 
district showed a labor turnovei percentage of 198 and a stable 

1 Gebgq, Richabd B , “Labor Turnovei Rocoidsand the Labor Pioblem,” 

Proc Am Soc Meoh Eng , Dec 4, 1917 

2 U S Coal Commission, Repot t 0, “Laboi Turnovei in tho Bituminous 
Coal Industry,” Washington, feept 22, 1923, a mimeogiaphed repoit 
Bmbsendbn and Frankel had pieviously pointed out the significance of 
this measure, but did not develop and define it as did the coal commission 
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force percentage of 40 These figures mean that practically 
twice the aveiage number of employees on all 3obs left only a 
little moie than half the jobs in the district The labor turnover 
figure alone does not show the scuouaness of this situation 
Account must be taken of the fact that some turnover may be 
a natuial measure of self-defence against the monotony of ceitam 
kinds of work A degree of shifting from one plant to another 
may under present conditions be a healthy and socially desirable 
protest against present methods of utilizing people At any 
given moment m one plant, it may be impossible to do much to 
compensate for the sameness and dullness of the work, and in such 
a plant to attribute inefficiency to the employment office because 
of a high labor turnover is unfair This is a use of figures without 

a suflficiently careful examination of their meaning 

There is, mdeed, a real dangei that managers who have 
mstalled employment departments will take it as axiomatic 
that the amount of turnovei is a direct index of this department’s 
efficiency It may be — or it may not, but until the figures aie 
carefully analyzed and compaied with those of pievious years 
and of other plants similaily situated, it is unscientific to draw 
this conclusion <■ 

Remedies for Labor Turnover — If turnover is a symptom of 
some maladjustment, the cure should remove the symptom 
Since throughout this book the ways of securing a scientific and 
human working adjustment between management and men are 
considered, at every point remedies for the avoidable labor 
tui nover are discussed There is, thei ef oi e, no point in enumei at- 
ing those remedies here One outstanding remedy of lecent 
years, howevei, does, deserve separate mention 
It is tiue that the introduction of functionalized employment 
offices m charge of trained executives of a superior type has of 
ttself tended to effect an immediate and marked reduction in the 
amount of Idboi turnovei 1 he fact that one office was specializing 
m selection and in the subsequent adjustments has almost with- 
out exception brought labor turnover within a twelve-month 
period from an abnormal and excessive figure to one more reason- 
able and normal The evidence obtained from the figures of 
company after company is conclusive on this point 
The Exchange of Labor Turnover Figures between Companies 
It was piccisely this establishment of functionalized employment 
offices that made possible the valuable studies which have been 
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carried on in Philadelphia^ by the Industrial Reseaich Buieau of 
the Whaiton School at the University of Pennsylvania 

These studies have shown that laboi turnover fluctuates almost 
diiPctly with the business cycle, and that comparison of labor 
turnover flguies between companies employing simdai types of 
workers throws important light on the causes of sepaiations 
The growth of personnel associations in laigc cities has made 
possible a more complete use of this type of lecoid than was pos- 
sible ten years ago, and after the Philadelphia studies become 
moie widely known, this type of infoimation will almost ceitainly 
be exchanged freely and profitably foi all concerned 

A similar effort to compare figuies of labor tui novel, both in a 
local labor market and foi a large numbei of plants which might 
establish a normal rate against which to compare an individual 
plant, has been instituted This type of compilation should 
prove useful both in giving a moie adequate picture of the relation 
of the labor market to business conditions and in indicating how 
one company compares with others in the size of its labor turnover 
percentage ^ 

Labor Loss — Finally, mention should be made of a somewhat 
more elaborate method of computing aU the laboi losses in terms 
of the loss in productive hours which the plant suffers each day or 
week Labor loss is conceived by Mr Hoopingainei’ as a com- 
bination of the following measurable factors 

1 Oiigmal failure to secure the right or standardnumbei ofemployees 

2 Pailuie to maintain the numbci of emplovecs legularlv up to 
standaid 

3 Hu mg new woikers to replace lost ones 

4 Pool attendance (absenteeism and taidiness) 

His method will be seen to assume a standard working force and 
a standaid flow of production The figure of labor loss is based 

1 “A Study m Laboi Mobility,” innals American Academy of Political 
and Social Science, Septembei, 1922, and "Four Tears of Labor Mobility, 
Annals, May, 1925 

2 See m this connection the methods employed by the Brow n Business 
Scivico, published by the Brown Umveisitj Bureau of Business Rcseaich, 
in which It seems to be established that labor turnover goes up as business 
conditions become moie favorable and wee versa See dso Executive 
Service Bull , of the Metropolitan Policy Holders’ Service Bureau, May, 
1926, where a begmning is made m recording and compaimgthe tumovei 
over a peiiod of 7 years m sixty-two companies 

’ Hoopingaenbr, D L , “Labor Relations in Industry." p 468 
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on divergence from this standaid caused by the factois just 
listed 

The formulse and charts suggested by him are of distinct value, 
and may help in an effective way to show the i elation of legularity 
in attendance and of the efforts of the working foice, to output — 
a correlation which in some way or other it is essential to make 
The only ciiticism, it seems, which can be offered, is not of his 
methods, but of the great majoiity of plants which could not use 
his methods because they have not yet determined what for them 
is a standaid work force oi a standard day’s work per umt of man 
power The method lequiies, in other woids, not merely good 
cost accounting methods, but good planmng, i outing, and 
scheduhng procedure 

Conclusion — Discussion of labor turnover seems by common 
consent to occupy now a less important place than formerly in 
personnel circles, not because the fact of turnover is any the less 
leal or less important than 12 years ago, but managers are conaing 
to see turnover for what it really is — a rough gage upon the 
success of an organization’s labor policy As such an approxi- 
mate measure it is useful, and the more refined and accurate this 
measurement can be, the better The real inteiest of forward- 
looking managers today is in those elements of positive personnel 
procedure and in those methods of enlisting interest and coopera- 
tion which assure that gradually but inevitably the avoidable 
and socially undesirable turnover will decrease 
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CHAPTER TX 

METHODS OF LABOR ANALYSIS 

The development of bpecial interest in peisonnel problems and 
of a technique for handling them has also given use to a demand 
for a method of analyzing, reporting, and evaluating them The 
need is foi a standaid practice of survey of the kboi iclations of 
an oiganization as a whole, just as we have already seen the need 
for such a procedure for each job This need is now supplied by 
an organized method of investigation along picsciibed and 
thorough lines, to which the name laioi audit has been given 
Dehtiition — The labor audit is a systematic and leasonnbly 
exhaustive analysis and statement of the facts and foi ces in an 
organization which affect the relations between employees and 
management, and between employees and then work, j allowed by 
1 ecommendations as to ways of making the organization more 
socially (}nd humanly productive and solvent 

The word audit itself suggests the ends m view Just as the 
sales audit and the financial audit render a leport indicating the 
degree to which the oigamzation’s policy and practice in those 
fields are sound and solvent, so, in the field of peisonnel, the labor 
audit evaluates policies and proceduies Managers aie famihai 
with vaiious types of accuiate current reports regarding different 
phases of operating activity There are elaboiate balance-of- 
stores records, elaborate pioduction records, and analyses of 
selling conditions But as yet most managements have not 
developed well-organized methods for analyzing and lecoiding the 
elements which go to make up what is in many businesses one of 
the largest classes of expense namely, the labor costs 
Purpose of a Labor Audit — The purpose which a laboi audit 
selves in an organization which has no modern personnel depart- 
ment will differ from its purpose where many modern practices 
obtam Where peisonnel work is as yet largely undeveloped, 
the purpose may be to secure the facts to deteiminc whether 
there is need of a more progressive policy Where a progiessive 
pohey IS already m operation, the audit will serve to check up its 
effectiveness and to indicate needed changes and improvements 
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Beaimg in mind the diffeience in the problem m these two 
cases, it may be said m general that an audit can be made with 
useful, practical lesiilts in cases wheie poor moiale, low pioduc- 
tmty, or high labor costs are m evidence The audit may be 
used to inquire into the causes of stiikes, or into leasons foi the 
absence of coiporate loyalty in worlang groups It may be used 
to inquire into the causes of that elusive uneasiness usually 
spoken of as labor unrest, or to ascertain the causes of laboi 
turnover, or some friction or specific maladjustments within the 
oiganization 

Ihe objection has been uiged that in any given situation the 
causes of diflSculty usually may be found in one definite set of 
facts oi records without studying exhaustively into the entire 
personnel problem In any given case this may be tiue, although 
the ramifications of a difficulty are usually numerous Hence, 
the purpose of the labor audit is to set foith items and causes m 
an inclusive way and in then propei yeispective Ovei -worked 
executives are peculiarly disposed to attiibute labor difficulties 
to causes which are too simple Hence, the label audit attempts 
to show both the subtleties and the complexities of the causes 
underlying a company’s labor difficulties It attempts^ to "see 
the problem steady and see it whole ” 

It IB valuable to have a method of checking up all the potentially 
relevant items, even though some of them may not be in active 
force at the moment The highest medical talent now insists 
upon a compiehensivc examination of the patient to be ceitain 
that all factors possibly contributing to disease have been con- 
sidered The comprehensive laboi audit performs an analogous 
service in the managerial field 

It has, also, become a psychological truism that people see only 
what they have been taught to see, or have been told to look foi 
For this reason, if for no other, an itemized check list stimulates 
obseivationai power 4 schematic arrangement of topics makes 
it easier for tho investigator to remember what he is to look for 
and what he has seen In other words, a standardized outline 
provides a convenient peg on winch to hang facts, impiessions, 
and ideas for subsequent lecord 

Moreover, the use of the same topical arrangement, which 
becomes reasonably standardized in one’s mind and records, 
serves to make comparison of records and facts easier and more 
rapid Several plants which made labor audits several years ago, 
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go over the same ground annually m order to get an idea of the 
piogiess that is being made 

Ihe value of a standard procedure for compaiative pui poses 
IS particularly great for a holding coiporation or the central 
seivice orgamzation of a large corporation with scatteied plants 
The problem of obtaining and comparing necessary iiifoimation 
on laboi matters m its various plants has become a giave one for 
the large coipoiation Ihe labor audit can help materially to 
overcome this difficulty 

Since the purpose of the audit is to discover all the existing 
facts independently of anyone’s opinion as to whether thej exist 
or not, the more ob3ective these facts can be the less is the chance 
that personal prejudice and bias will figure in the report of con- 
ditions The aim is to have evidence which is beyond dispute , 
and the more the evidence is of a character that any impai tial 
person must accept, the stronger will be the case for adoption of 
the recommendations based upon it 

Yet there are two reasons why this point should not be pressed 
too fai In the first place one of the most impoitant elements in 
every labor situation is what the people afftcted thtnk — the 
people on both sides An investigation was made in a concern 
where the workers believed that the oveihead cost of the planning 
department was excessive It happened in this case that the 
proportion of this expense would not have seemed compaiatively 
excessive to anyone familiar with the process of leorganizing 
methods of production control It was the fact that the w'oi kei s 
thovght it was too expensive which caused chfficulty 

In the second place, because of the nature of the facts coveied 
by a labor audit, it wiU probably never be possible to submit all 
its items to accurate measuiement and to statistical record An 
intelligent use and mterpietation of the statistical records can 
throw important light upon the personnel problem But it would 
be absurd to beheve that all the subtle mfluences at work in the 
laboi situation can ever be lecorded in giaphs or figures The 
demand is rather for a reasonably exhaustive audit check list 
winch keeps the investigator’s eyes on specific problems, most of 
which are objective The practical lesult will then be that the 
investigator’s opimons and conclusions aie kept m close relation 
to a defined group of facts 

A fundamental purpose of the labor audit is to provide the 
management with a form of provocative report on industrial 
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lelations In many cases, an accumulation of all the facts about 
a corporation’s labor conditions will supply a wealth of unanswei- 
able arguments in behalf of needed changes Many corporation 
heads who do not often see the inside of the factory need a seveie 
jolt, and the inf oi matron which the audit affords can, if it is well 
set forth, administei this jolt in a way that impels to remedial 
action 

Especially m coipoiations wheie a degree of complacency 
exists, eithei because profits have been large, competition 
restricted, oi aimcable joint relations umnterrupted, theie is a 
tendency to ‘ ‘ let well-enough alone ” It is in such plants as these 
that, fiom the point of view of modern scientific personnel oigani- 
zation, theie is sometimes most need for a thorough oveihauhng 
Both production methods and ways of handhng the labor problem 
are hkcly to have become archaic and inefficient 

In this connection it is useful to distinguish between facts wluch 
show that an accepted policy is not being earned out, and facts 
which point to the need of a change m policy In the formei 
case the audit often works almost automatically to bring neces- 
sary collections It is not an uncommon experience for the 
investigator to go thiough a plant with a superintendent a^d, foi 
example, ask such a question as, “How often are the windows 
washed?” or “Who is in charge of shop housekeeping?” and 
leturn to the plant m a few days and find that the windows have 
been washed oi the shop cleaned up So many plants are defect- 
ive in their follow-up and inspection work regarding personnel 
activities that an audit is often justified simply by reason of the 
deficiencies in the execution of pohey which it reveals 

Theie are cases, ho wevei, where the facts indicate the need of a 
different pohey, and where it is necessary to do more than make a 
bale statement of fact The experience of other plants should 
then be pointed to, and the effort made, both in the written audit 
and m confeiences, to direct the argument in such a way that 
there is no escape from the conclusion that a change in pohey is 
necessaiy 

In almost every one of seveial audits in plants that were with- 
out personnel departments it was possible to convince those at the 
top that enough problems vital to sound management were being 
Ignored, to make it a wise precaution for them to secure a special 
executive on labor relations Indeed, when an audit puts on 
lecord exhaustively the vital points at which the company’s 
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efficiency is obviously impaiied if the management has no explicit 
personnel policy, it can become a powerful brief for the adoption 
of one 

Finally, it should be clear from this statement of the pui poses 
of the labor audit that it is much more than a report ot facts 
based on a systematized check list The constructive pait of thi 
report is its distinctive feature Of course, it is essential to keep 
facts, opinions, and recommendations clearly distinct, but assum- 
ing this IS done, the recommendations are the unique asset here, 
and their value depends on the competence of the auditor 

Prerequisites to Making a Labor Audit — there are at least 
four essential prerequisites to the making of a labor audit Thei e 
must be 

(a) A readiness on the part of the management, and preferably 
of the workers also, to put all relevant facts and lecords at the 
disposal of the investigator 

(b) A properly qualified auditor or investigator 

(c) A method of conducting the audit and of reaching all the 
sources of information 

(d) A standaid, exhaustive, and logicallj' ordered chock list 
of iteips (See the next chapter ) 

It IS important to understand how indispensable these pre- 
requisites are Regarding the first there are usually two different 
possible situations Either the management calls m an outside 
consultant to make the study, because it beheves certain bene- 
fits can be derived, or someone in the management decides that 
a labor audit can be profitably made by the personnel managei 

In the first case, since the company is calling m the consultant, 
the presumption is that it wiU put at his disposal such informa- 
tion as will make it possible for him to draw his conclusions 
effectively and quickly As a part of the education of the 
management, the consultant may indicate that he desiies no 
information winch he cannot convince the company is relevant 
to its laboi problem, but usually firms which are willing to 
have an audit made are eager to proffer all the necessary 
information 

The situation is somewhat modified where the consultant is 
sent by the central management to one of its subsidiary plants 
Unless the labor auditor’s presence is explained with care and 
tact both by the head management and by himself, there is dangei 
that a feeling of suspicion may aiise m the minds of the local 
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managers They should not he allowed to feel that then work 
IS in any waj being piied into in an unfriendly spirit The fact 
that the labor auditor is piesent in the lole of counseloi and helper 
should be stiessed to the maximum 

There is a stiong case to be made foi the occasional employ- 
ment of an independent outside consultant with a fi esh point of 
view, wide experience, and stiong personahty, as a father con- 
fessor The internal politics, complacencies, and routines which 
almost unconsciously develop are best laid baie and brought to 
the point of elimination by a wholly disinteicstcd expert This 
means that the value of the consultant is m piopoition to his 
piofessional coinage and insight 

Usually, executives aie eagei to discuss then problems onco 
they ai e assured a sympathetic audience It is the experience of 
all consultants that many members of executive oigani/ations 
want nothing so much as an opportunity to pour out then tioubles 
The laboi auditor can be of great service to the oiganization in 
being the discreet listenei to trials and tiibulations His service 
as a confessoi may be a by-product of the audit, but it is one of its 
most valuable by-products 

Where one staff member of an organization desires to car,ry for- 
ward a careful study of labor conditions, the proposal may or 
may not meet with the appioval of the management If it does 
not, the management has in the long run to be “sold,” just as it 
does in advance of any other innovation An able personnel 
manager can, neveitheless, from his position m the organization 
make a labor audit m the course of his own work that will 
be surprisingly complete, even though he has not access to all 
the details of practice and policy in the other staff departments 
As a matter of fart, however, an up-to-date management will 
show httle reluctance to havmg the personnel department cairy 
on careful labor studies Wise managers aie making it a definite 
part of the peisonnel manager’s duties to make such studies at 
periodic mtervals 

Obviously, this spnit of cooperation and helpfulness must 
extend throughout the management down to the lower executives 
Much valuable information about the concrete application of 
the labor pohey is m the minds and experience of the foremen, 
and unless they have been explicitly assured that they can safely 
be free with their information, this important source of experience 
and facts may remain virtually untapped 
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Thoiough analysis of the industrial relations pioblem requires 
also a direct contact with workers as to their particular problems, 
points of view, and difficulties Audits ha\e been made under 
difierent conditions — in plants where the management felt that 
it was inadvisable to interview the uoikers directly, in plants 
where the management was indifferent as to whether the workers 
were consulted or not, and in plants where the woikeis were 
instrumental in having the study made and were deeply mteiested 
in seeing to it that all the facts were made available It can be 
said defimtely that the most satisfactoiy results are obt'unable 
under the last of these three conditions 

It IS woith vhile, howevei, to mention fuithei the situition in 
winch it IS not deemed desirable by the management foi the 
consultant to have direct contact with the workers This 
limitation has not proved as serious as might be supposed It is 
usual to find among the foiemen and other executives one oi 
moie who through long acquaintance with the company can 
tell a graphic stoiy of its successes and shortcomings on the 
laboi side In almost any corpoiation if one wcie simply 
engaged to make an audit of the executive organization including 
foreman, one could lay bare many of the difficulties which art 
hampering right personnel relations, but to limit the study in 
this way is to lose one of the conspicuous educational values of 
the audit 

Among the employees there is always mfoimation and a point 
of view toward matters under examination, which is illuminating 
and suggestive of needed changes Since they aie the ones 
chiefly affected by the employer’s policies, workers aie cleaily 
those who should be questioned and consulted The obiection 
made by employers who do not want their workers interviewed 
IS that it will stii up tiouble It may safely be said that this 
feai IS ungrounded if the auditor is a person with reasonable tact, 
and if the existing conditions aie not alieady so aggravated that 
open tiouble is inevitable 

Manifestly, the most satisfactory lesults are to bo had wheie 
the workers are a paity to the audit One of the most informing 
and practically useful studies which we ever made was in an 
orgamzed plant wheie representatives of the trade umons weie 
instrumental m having the study made because of the dissatis- 
faction of then members with the conditions of employment 
The auditor met with a representative committee from the whole 
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plant on the first evening and got a geneial sense of the difficulties 
Each subsequent evening was spent in conferring with a delega- 
tion from each department and the days between weie spent in 
the respective departments, checking up with the foiemen and 
othei executives the testimony obtained on the picvious evening 
At the end of the study, the auditor presented his general con- 
clusions to the whole group verbally and talked them over 
inf 01 mally with the management He then wi ote the final repoi t, 
which was instrumental in iromng out the acute troubles 

In any plant which has any appreciable degree of employee 
oiganuation, and where an audit is being undertaken for the 
management, it is advisable that the auditor be allowed at the 
outset to indicate to the employees’ group the purpose and 
method of his inquiry In this way he can at once set at rest 
any question about lus constant presence m the plant, oi suspicion 
as to his reason for being there 

Useful as the labor audit check hst is as an instiument of 
diagnosis, it achieves maximum usefulness only in the hands of 
a quahfied auditor Let it be emphasized that the laboi audit will 
be no better than the auditoi Eveiything will depend upon his 
qualifications Fust in importance should be placed his ability 
to elicit and lespect the confidences of the people with whom he 
confeis In other words, he must be a person ot agreeable per- 
sonality, he should be patient, accuiate, dispassionate, sympa- 
thetic, tactful He should be discriminating and temperate in 
revealing what he knows, he should be preeminently gifted with a 
teaching sense that wiU enable him to draw people out and incul- 
cate his own ideas only as fast as the individuals and the organiza- 
tion can absorb them In addition to these more personal 
quahties, certam defimtely intellectual qualifications are 
necessary 

It seems reasonable to assume that when a concern makes a 
labor audit it does so because of an appreciation of the importance 
of right industrial relations, it does so because it recognizes the 
need of correction or improvement But correction and improve- 
ment can only take place if a comparison is constantly being made 
between what is and what ought to be In other words, the 
labor audit will only serve its purpose if it is in the hands of an 
auditor who comes to his work in a liberal, progressive, and well- 
informed spirit An effective labor audit cannot be made by a 
person of reactionary temperament and ideas For the auditor 
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has to see each oigamzation’s problem, not as an isolated 
phenomenon, but as pait of a woild movement of libeiahzmg 
and humamzing influences He must, m shoit, have a reasonably 
clear conception of how the industiial iclations of the plant could 
be lun with greater and greater success and felicitj if his lecom- 
mendations weie allowed gradually to have effect If the audit 
IS to cxei else a constructive influence — and this is its only excuse 
foi being — it must be made by a person who is a practical idealist, 
who keeps himself infoimed upon all developments and experi- 
ments in the field of industrial relations, and who is able by the 
weight of facts to win others to his way of thinlang 

Methods of Conducting the Labor Audit — The following 
statement of the methods to be employed in conducting the 
labor audit is made from the point of view of the outside con- 
sultant Some pioblems of contact which are serious for him 
mil undoubtedly disappeai when the study is made by those 
within the plant Yet up to a certain point the personnel man- 
agei can profitably follow much the same procedure as the one 
heic indicated 

It is literally tiue in the piesent wiiteis’ experience that in 
no two organizations has the analysis been puisucd in identical 
ways The appioach to each new coipoiation is a journey of 
discovery on an uncharted sea, and the auditoi must be prepared 
to watch for every clue and be exceedingly flexible in his methods 
It will be valuable, however, for him to have two oi thiee geneial 
points in mmd 

He should, foi example, be sure to talk with those executives 
who “have ideas” on the labor problem of the factory These 
individuals may not be found administering the peiaonnel rela- 
tions, but they aie to be found m some capacity m almost every 
plant In the second place, the auditoi wiU take pains to plan 
his campaign of interrogation and conference in such a way as 
to get the maximum educational results His temptation will be 
to adopt the attitude that he is them simply to get the facts 
Indeed, this is perhaps the subtlest danger to which the auditoi 
may become a victim It will be the hne of least lesistance foi 
him simply to diaw out information as quickly as possible, diaw 
conclusions m his own mmd, wiite as effective a report as possible, 
setting forth the facts and his recommendations, and considei 
that his work is then ended The tiouble with this method is 
that it IS likely to lead to the futile consequence that his leport is 
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Simply lead and filed away without action being taken, oi without 
enough action being taken to constitute a real change in pohcy 
Emphatically the process of making an audit is not simply the 
wilting of a lepoit It ts a -process of constant education through 
personal contact, conference, discussion, question, and answer 
Half the educational value is on this personal side, and to ignoie 
it IS to miss the leal opportumty foi most rapid advance 

In shoit the auditor must sell his ideas as he goes along, both 
by the way in which he asks his questions and by the way m 
which then assent to the facts bungs the executives natuially 
to an acceptance of the auditor’s conclusions 

The fiist inteiview wiU natuially be with the highest executive, 
with whom the auditoi takes up especially problems of the 
deteimination of personnel policy and the natuie of the pohcy 
under which the company at present opeiatcs It will bo impor- 
tant to get fiom him as clear a picture as possible of the division 
of responsibihty and of authority m the oigamzation In this 
connection it will be helpful to secure oi to have made, an 
organization chait of the executive oigamzation as a whole It 
cannot be too gieatly stressed that at the bottom of many peisoii- 
nel problems is the fact that responsibihty is \ rguely ass>gned, 
and that authority is not cleaily designated on important matters 
of administration Indeed, the auditoi’s efforts in the direction 
of claiifying function aie not simply indispensable to him, they 
aie invaluable to the company 

The laboi auditor will indicate his method of procedure to the 
chief executive and will ask to be introduced to the lesser execu- 
tives with whom he can talk to advantage, he wiU also see that 
the top executive instructs the other officials to put necessary 
data and records at his disposal Whethei oi not all such tabu- 
lated mattei should be studied next by the auditor, he will have 
to decide on the meiits of the individual case Usually, however, 
he will cany on his mterviews and obseivations with gi eater 
point if he has that grasp of the outstanding problems which a 
preliminaiy study of the recoids may reveal 

Available Records — Turning, therefore, to a consideration of 
the records and prmted material on peisonnel mattei s which the 
auditor should examine, the following data will be of service 

(a) The numbei, causes, and cost of accidents 

(b) The amounts, causes, and cost of sickness 

(c) The amounts, causes, and cost of occupational disease 
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(d) Piguies showing the lelation between wages and output, between 

hours and output, between labor turnovei and output 

This correlation of data is highly significant It rniy not ahiajs be 
possible to seouie it, but there is unquestionably one of the most 
fertile fields foi statistical refinement in this problem of ton eluting 
the figures on the pioduction. and the human suit of the busim ss 

(e) Length of employment of workeis and of leavers 

It IS impoitant to know what peicentago of woikcis has been at woilc 
for a given length of time 

(/) Wage groupings by (1) amounts both in turns of weekly and yenily 
meomes, (2) sox, (3) age, (4) length ot sei'Utc, (5) degree of skill 

This aiiaiigement of wage statistics will ilmost inv iiiably tlnow 
light upon the efficiency of the company s pi-ymcnt methods and 
upon any seiious discicpancies and shoitconungs iri amounts ot 
pay Companies do not usually compile f hur hguu a in tins w a} , but 

if when the laboi auditor commences his woik he can call foi a cu tain 
amount of cleiical assistance, a good deal of this data m ly bo collected 
duiing his visit — ^usually enough to make it possible foi him to ha\ e i 
fact basis foi his discussion 

(g) Recoids of labor turnover, lay offs, and dischaiges 

To be significant these recoids should be itemized in \aiious wnjs, but 
especially by departments, sex, length of scivice, amounts of pay, etc 

(h) Recoids ot quality of woik, amount of waste, numbci of seconds, oi 

defective goods 

(i) Tiaiping costs 

(j) Costs of seivice woik 

The adequate compilation of records la one of the immediate 
ends for which the consultant will have to strive with some 
pains Many plants do not keep recoids of the above charactei 
with any permanency, and have no idea what the situation 
IS regarding these personnel facts It is not until the significance 
of more adequate control over these important items is understood 
that a proper inteiest m this type of statistical work arises 
Nothing will be clearer to the executive who has seen the benefi- 
cial results of a more careful control of production costs, than 
that a certain minimum of personnel record figures will be 
immensely valuable 

In addition to the existing statistical data there will be, of 
course, a certain amount of documentary matcrzal which the 
auditor will examine with profit befoie he goes into the plant 
He will familiaiize himself, for example, with profit-shaiing 
arrangements, constitutions of mutual benefit societies and 
employees’ repiesentation schemes, minutes of meetings of 
executives’ groups, foremen’s clubs, and employees’ organiza- 
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tions, the files of the company paper oi house organ, and similar 
sources of information about all the different peisonnel activities 
Interviews with Executives —The wise auditor will usuallj 
conduct his peisonal interviews with the executives from the top 
down in the Older of the authority of the lesser executives In 
these interviews he will in many cases repeat the same questions— 
questions having to do with the responsibihty and authority of 
the individual, those aiming to make cleai his conception of the 
labor pohcy under which the company operates, those aiming 
to secuie his evaluation of the success of that policy The 
auditoi will save himself considerable misunderstanding and 
will avoid confusion if he says specifically to executives who are 
outside the field of immediate peisonnel adimnistration, that he 
is not talking to them as an expert in their field, but that he is 
speaking to them only in his capacity as a labor expert anxious to 
understand how their problems affect the labor problem 
In the course of such interviews he will necessarily have to go 
through a good deal of chaff to get the wheat, since every special- 
ist IS proud and eager to describe the technical work m which he 
excels, and it is only with difficulty, and often incidentally, that 
he will let fall any infoimation which throws light on the labor 
aspects of his techmcal problem For this reason the method of 
direct questioning must occasionally give way to patient waiting 
foi an executive to tell his own story in his own way 
With the general knowledge of plant organization, pohcy, and 
practice, which the interviews with executives should afford, the 
auditor will then confer individuallv with each foreman In 
this way he will get a valuable corroboration or demal of the state- 
ments which the higher executives have made He is frequently 
astonished to see the wide discrepancies between the stories which 
the higher and lower executives tell, as to the definition of 
responsibihty and the character of the pohcy under which the 
company is operating The labor auditor has a major task in 
helping to elaiify this situation and remove misunderstandings 
In the interviews with the foremen he will concern himself also 
with the detail of the individual foreman’s methods of r unnin g 
his department It is one of the substantial by-products of the 
auditor’s work that he comes to have a fairly good estimate of the 
competence of the various executives for their jobs, and he wiU 
Imow which executives are most successful in carrying on their 
work as it affects the labor problem 
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Attendance at Meetings — The auditor will also get much light 
upon the practical working of the company’s human relations 
work if he attends every executives’ or woikers’ confcience oi 
committee meeting which takes place during his stay in the plant 
Not infrequently an operating committee of the executive staff 
has daily meetings Attendance at these meetings usually bungs 
out suggestive infoimation, even though many ot the problems 
tieated have no direct bearing upon the laboi question The 
same will be true of foremen’s meetings, councils, and confeienccs 
held both foi business or for social purposes If theie are meet- 
ings of employees’ organizations of any soit, which the auditoi 
may attend without being too conspicuously out of place, this 
also wdl be valuable 

Finally, of course, there is the method of diiect observation ot 
conditions and procedure The auditoi’s eyes are always open 
not alone to matters of physical arrangement and convenience, 
but to the going methods and that indefinable thing, the atmos- 
phere of the shop, which, subtle as it is, frequently tells much 
about the workers’ attitude 

In short, the auditor must have his wits about him at eveiy 
momeEit of the day to discover ways and means of acquainting 
himself with the effects of the current labor policy of the concern 
on the attitude and efficiency of its personnel 
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CHAPTER XXI 


THE LABOR AUDIT CHECK LIST 

The check list which outlines for the investigator the subjects 
to be coveied in the labor audit might conceivably be created 
afresh by each investigator in the hght of the pioblem he is about 
to confront Natuially some modification in subject mattei is 
necessary in every situation, but there is still a value in a mastei 
check list which will be leasonably definite, standardized, and 
exhaustive in chaiacter The foim of check list here discussed is 
not necessarily the best that can be devised, and the piesent 
arrangement of topics is not defended Its use heie is simply 
illustiative and suggestive of one possible way of developing a 
method foi systematized personnel study At the moment it is 
less important what standard form of procedure is agreed to, than 
that the value of some standard form is recognized 

No one familiar with the extraordinary inter-relation of sub- 
jects in this field will deny that any grouping of headings is at best 
arbitrary Therefore, only an attempt to explain briefly why 
subjects aie grouped as they are will be made It is impossible 
in a chapter of reasonable length to state exhaustively what 
questions should be asked under each of the mam headings, so the 
treatment throughout is piimarily suggestive of a method of 
proceduie 

Acknowledgment is here made of the value of the woik of the 
late Robeit G Valentine, who probably was more instrumental 
than any other person m giving practical form to the idea of a 
labor audit However, the arrangement of topics which he 
evolved, and which was set forth m the first edition of this book, 
is modified here in the hght of additional experience The 
general set-up of topics here employed rather follows the sequence 
of development used thioughout this book, namely, a discussion 
of the work of each of the operating divisions of the peisonnel 
depaitment, and of aU of the peisonnel activities 

Outlme of Labor Audit Check List —The topics of the laboi 
audit may conveniently be grouped as follows 
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I Employment 

Somoes of labor supply 
Selection 

Placement at work 

Following up new workois 

Transfer 

Pioniotion 

Discharge 

Employment recouls 
Labor turnovei records 

II 1 Cl ms of employment 

Wages 

Amounts and methods 
Hours 

Indirect compensation 
Group Me msuiance 
Health insuianoc 
Unemployment msuiance 
Stock purchase plans 
Profit shaung plans 
Pensions 

Production standards 

III Health and safety 

Medic'll department organization 
■'Safety depaitment organization 
Sue hazards 
Accident hazaids 
Ventdation and heatmg 
Lightmg 
Cleaning 
Dimking water 
Sanitiiy equipment 
Seating and lost looms 
Di ossmg rooms 
Noise and vibiatioii 
Factory exteiior 
FV Tiaming 

Job mstruction 
Foreman mstrurtioii 
Executives’ insliuction 
Americanization 
Training tor promotion 
Inspection 
Suggestion systems 
Company house organ 
V Service work 

Restaurant and lunch rooms 
Savmg facilities 
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Housing 

Recreational activities 
Cooperative purchasing 
VI Reseaioh 

Job analysis 
Job specihi ations 
Laboi audit 
Medical leseaich 

VII Negotiation and adjustment 

Confeienoe methods 
Employee lopicsentation plans 
Collective agieements with tiade unions 

VIII Mnnagcnnl policies, methods, and opinions (as bcaiing on peisonncl 

policies 

Production oigani/ation 
Sales oigamzation 
Financial oigani/ation 
Pcisonnel oigamration 
Cooidination of stall and line dep utments 
Outstanding oconoinic beliefs of owneis and eveoutivos 
IX Outside relations 

Employers’ associations 
Tiade unions 
Labor legislation 
Laboi law enforcement 
Couit decisions 
Transportation 
Public education 
Public health 

In using the above outline, the point of view of the survey is 
to discuhs in relation to each of the items named and to all the sub- 
items which would natwally occur in connection with them, the way 
in which they affect the lelations of the employees to the company 
The question always is Does a given procedure, oi the absence ot 
a given pioceduie, influence the employees’ relations beneficially 
or adveisely? 

The Mechanics of Presentation — It is important to considei 
how the finished labor audit may be most effectively presented 
to those for whom it is being piepaied 
There should be a good index at the beginning of the leport 
There should be at the outset a concise summary, a few pages in 
length, indicating the high hghts of the report and its 
recommendations 
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Experience fchows that the finished leport will constitute i 
typewritten document anywhere flora 50 to 200 pages long It 
may seem to the management that this is a bulky document 
For this reason executives should be stiongly urged to read the 
report as a whole and in so far as possible at one sitting It is 
extremely important for the executives to see all around the 
problem at once, and this end can be most leadily achieved if the 
audit is read through at one time The executive can then go 
back at his leisure and study paiticulai sections 

Two othei possible contingencies may aiise In the fiist place, 
there aie companies where two oi three problems aie found to bo 
so outstanding m then influence that until they aie stated and 
understood nothing else about the plant matters In cases of 
this soit it is good strategy to preface the audit by an analysis ot 
these ma]oi problems, and then to follow it with the usual tieat- 
ment of the other topics This method has the value of gi eater 
emphasis and directness of treatment of the salient difficulties 

In the second place, a good many executives aie poor readeis 
They feel that they have not the time and theiefore they have not 
the patience to absorb in detail an elaboiate document To be 
sure they are mistaken, they are usually tiymg to see in unduly 
simplified terms a problem which is inherently the most complex 
of all the problems of the organization — the pioblcm of human 
relations But such men have to be reached and influenced 

Several different methods have been employed to cope with 
this difficulty For example, the report may be read aloud to the 
executive, or it may be reported to him orally in a senes of con- 
ferences, or a special abstiact of the whole may have to be pre- 
pared to supplement the conferences which the auditor has with 
the executive 

Another possible alternative is that the auditor should work in 
such close connection with the head executives over a peiiod of 
weeks that by the time his formal report is fimshed, he has already 
imparted informally, through conversation, the gist of his facts 
and recommendations In this way the executive may find that 
a great deal of the report helpfully duplicates and lecoids for 
subsequent reference information he has already leceived All 
of these, however, are unsatisfactory alternatives to having the 
executive devote the time and the thought necessaiy to a real 
leading of the entire report, which would then be followed by 
conferences with the auditor 
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In line with what has been said in the pievious chaptei, it is 
impoitant to have the objective facts distinguished shaiply and 
cleaily fiom the auditor’s opinions andfiomhisiecommendations 
Throughout the report this distinction should be observed 
iigoiously, and facts and lecommendations kept always under 
two distinct captions Whether oi not the lecommendations in 
connection with each topic shall follow immediately aftei the 
fact discussion of that topic is a matter of opimon, although it 
seems that there is much to be said foi this aiiangement Then, 
for pm poses of leterence, the important recommendations may 
all be bi ought togethei again in a conclusion 

In tins summary of the recommendations it will usually be 
valuable to suggest the ordei in which the auditor believes the 
recommendations may be carried out most satisfactonly 

Uses of the Labor Audit — The piactical uses of the labor 
audit should be summarily considered from foui points of view 
the uses to the general management, to the peisonnel managei, 
to the woikers, and to the community 

Uses to the Management — The audit is useful to the manage- 
ment as a method of standaid record and caieful analysis, but 
the material incoipoiated m its individual sections, togethei 
with the recommendations, also may profitably be made the topic 
for discussion and for educational work in executives’, foiemen’s, 
and workers’ confeiences In a plant already well lunctionalwed, 
the chffeient sections of the repoit naturally would be turned 
ovei for action to the executive charged with the responsibility 
foi the function under consideiation, but moie than this is 
nccessaiy The audit has been made from the point of view of 
assessing the all-aiound human and social solvency of the 
organization To the extent that this all-aiound point of view 
may be impaited to all members of the executive staff 
by leading and discussing certain poitions if not all of the 
audit, to that extent the bioadest educational puiposc will 
be served 

The audit also to a ceitam extent may give the management a 
good estimate of a peisonnel department’s woiking efficiencj 
In other woids, it may be an audit of the persormel depaitment, 
but it is more than simply a statement of conditions It should 
be defimtely a woikmg manual, which in the hands of aU the 
personnel executives may be used as suggestive of a point of 
view and of new methods 
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A fuithei use of this check-hst method is foi pui poses of 
reexamination at periodic intervals and compensations of results 
achieved and progress made from year to jeai The use of a 
standard form of a leport annually remade may be of great value 
in checlang the whole progress of the company’s laboi policj 
Wheie new executives are being introduced both into geneial 
executive work and into the personnel department, it is conven- 
ient to have in faiily compact compass a statement that makes 
clear to them how the company’s labor policy is opeiating If a 
labor audit is turned over to such new executives to lead, they 
can be quicklv instructed in these policies and methods \s a 
document for the instruction of new executives the audit may 
have significant values 

Again, the conscientious and enlightened employei, who is 
appreciative of his social responsibility, should be able to find in 
the audit an appiaisal of the human solvency of his business 
He should be able to get a clear picture of the problems which 
remain to be solved, of the immediate steps he should take toward 
their solution, and of the larger problems he should have in 
mind to work on over a period of years 

Finaljy, this entire technique of survey may be applied also to 
an oflace, a city department, a raihoad, mine, hospital, oi any 
other institution where there is a relation of employei and 
employed With obvious modifications the labor audit may be of 
gieat service to the management of all types of organisations 

Uses to the Personnel Manager— Fiom the point of view 
of the personnel manager, the labor audit has certain values 
which aie to be obtained m no othei way It enables him to 
visualize all the elements of his problem This knowledge of all 
aspects of the situation with which he is deahng is indispensable 
to the forming of a nght and adequate policy Also, this 
enables him to sell his pohey to the organization with maximum 
effectiveness 

Another use of a different kind should also be mentioned The 
personnel manager, if he is casting about for a method of filing the 
flood of pamphlets and clippings on personnel which poui in upon 
him, may find that the topical arrangement of the audit with its 
sub-topics affords a convement method of filing 

Uses to the Workers —The time has now come to meet one 
possible objection which may arise to the laboi audit from the 
workers’ point of view It may be said that the audit is simply 
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a device to mquiie into the workeis’ grievances befoic they have 
reached substantial piopoitions and to foiestnil by preventive 
measuips any vigoious or direct action on then pait In othei 
words, it may be objected that the labor audit is being used to 
maintain the employer securely and with a better conscience in 
the control of a situation which, fiom the bioadest point ot view, 
may require that control be shared From this point of view, 
the audit is being used to salve the employei’s conscience and 
equip him with methods of administration which enable him to 
maintain himself more securely in a basically autocratic position 

The answer to this objection is clear The labor audit is 
primarily an instrument of inquiry It is an instrument used to 
discovei unscientific, inhuman, and socially inexpedient pohcies 
and methods in the labor relations of an organization In so fai 
as it is an instrument of piccise analysis, it stands on its own feet 
and 19 of use to anyone who will utilize a method of exhaustive 
study The fact that a weapon of any sort is capable of dangei- 
ous misuse is not an argument against its use It has simply 
been an argument for its use tn the nght hands and with the ught 
pw poses 

As a matter of fact, as a result of investigative woik done both 
in union shop plants and m pubhc utilities, it is clear that theie 
are substantial values to be derived from the use of labor audits 
by the organized workers and by pubhc regulative bodies The 
time may be looked forward to when the organized workeis will 
on their own behalf (oi jointly with the employers) under- 
take just such systematic analysis as is here lecommended, of the 
conditions and terms of employment under which then mombeis 
woik Incieasingly, as the unions see themselves in need of 
accuiate facts, both for the protection of the health of then 
membeis, for their instruction, and for the information of the 
public, they will see the need of a method of inquiiy which will 
at least appioximafe that of the labor audit 

As to the objection that the audit may bring to pass methods of 
proceduie which will make the workers content with a lelation- 
ship wluch IS fundamentaUv inequitable, the answer is that m the 
use or abuse of this method much depends upon the point of view 
of the auditor His recommendations may be far sighted or 
they may be of only temporarily alleviative value, but whoever 
owns the shop and whoever controls the shop, the problem of 
maintaining a coidial relationship between manager and managed 
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persists In the administration of that relationship, as well is 
in the administration of the correlation of the diffeient depait- 
ments of the orgamzation, theie is uudei any owneiship tiie 
necessity for as scientific and precise a method of analysis as can 
be devised If in the mind of the auditoi the present lelation- 
ship of the capitalist or manager to the woikeis in a paititulai 
companj has in it inheient elements of unfairness oi injustice, 
there is no reason why the auditor should not point that out in 
his audit 

In short, these objections to the use of the audit, while they 
should bo borne in mind as warnings, aie not ically seiious, and 
it IS to be hoped that organizations of the workeis ami of the 
public, as well as manageis, will extend the use of this method 
of fundamental analysis 

Uses to the Community — As the pubhc lesponsibility foi the 
proper conduct of the pubhc utilities is raoie and more sticsscd, 
and to the extent that assertion is made that the “ interest of the 
pubhc IS paramount," it will be a pubhc obligation to have the 
facts about the opeiation of the laboi policy of public utilities 
constantly at the disposal of the public Most of the mateiial 
that a labor audit contains should not be simply a mattci of public 
lecoid where pubhc service corporations aie involved, it should 
be a matter for dehbeiate publicity m published repoits, news- 
paper wute-ups, pamphlets, bulletins, etc 

In some of the most critical stiikcs in street railway tians- 
poitation, for example, if the public had known accuiately what 
the facts weie, in advance of the inteiruption of woik, it would 
have brought pressure to bear on both sides to effect a modifica- 
tion of policy and practice which would have made a strike 
altogether unhkely 

There is a still wider field for the audit’s usefulness It is 
mcicasmgly rccogmzed that state industrial commissions have 
not simply a regulative, but a preventive and constructive 
function In order successfully to perfoim that function foi 
all industry there is needed more infoimation about eveiy 
company The time may not be far off when state labor com 
missions and the United States Depaitment of Labor wil 
institute what m effect will be bmcaus of labor audit md 

of the Labor Audit —The results of the labor audit hinge 
laigely on two factors on the charactei, capacity, and conviction 
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which the auditor himself carries, and on the inclination of the 
mteiested paities to act upon the lecommendations which aie 
made Assuming that these two conditions have been met, it is 
possible to indicate seveial tangible and beneficial results 

In the first place, the audit should increase the ability of those 
who deteiffiine peisonnel policy to see that pohcy as a rounded 
whole, to see that there aie no panaceas in this field, and to see 
that a gieat vaiiety of problems must be attacked, if conditions 
aie to be bettered and moie just relationships established This 
IS an incalculably desiiable result since it will check the tendency 
of executives to pursue hobbies and panaceas as solutions 

Another value should be as an aid in laying out a long-time plan 
of personnel activities on wluch a company can soundly woik foi 
some years to come In other woids, theie results from the audit 
a new sense of sigmjwatice and direction in pei sonnel policy 
From the point of view of laboi orgamzatious, the lesults of 
the laboi audit will look in the direction of getting both the 
conditions and the government of industry upon a faiiei and 
moie equitable basis The immediate result will be to infoim 
orgamzed woikeis in a concrete way as to the practical success, 
from their point of view, of the existing structure of government 
It can finally be said that as soon as the labor audit is used as 
an instrument of public investigation and oversight in mdustiy, 
it will bung to hght a vast number of discrepancies and inadequa- 
cies in the administration of industrial personnel work, which 
will be almost automatically collected once the light of day is let 
in upon them 

Robert F Hoxie well chaiacterized the existing condition 
which the labor audit is calculated to coriect, when he said 

In laboi contests no foieknowledge exists, theie is no maehineiy for 
getting it, no enlightened public opimoii, there is nibitiary disiegaid of 
pubho 1 ights, false claims, and i helpless public 
We must have means foi de-veloping a body of exact and tiutliful 
information, developing common standnids of light and justice (maxima 
and minima or rules of the game), developmg a real pubho opinion back 
of them, developing a constiuctive social piogram, getting centiahzed, 
strong, able, elastic admmistiation and enforcement of laws, with a 
view to the whole situation, getting and applying knowledge and stand- 
aids to contiol, and in the settlement of contests, creating to this end 
social interactions This undeistanding and knowledge can be seemed 
only by the closest fiist-hand study in the field It is all a matter of 
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doing the woik m a calm, oiditly, laige-imudul and fai sighted, coii- 
sti active and suentific mannei ' 

Professoi Hoxie has well expressed the laigei function of the 
kboi audit It is to supply knowledge, discuss method, and 
evaluate peisonnel pohcies in a temper which is laigo minded 
and far sighted It is to inject into the discussion of pioposed 
constructive pohcies for industiy a lealism and concieteness 
winch will keep eveiyone’s feet planted fiimly on the ground It 
is to create a sensitive legard foi piactical and helpful suggestions 
which are of permanent value, because they aie elaborated in 
the light of a cleaily defined and socially wise purpose of industiial 
growth and seivice 

The problem of contiol and of authority is indeed basic in 
modern industry Progress will be halting and subject to violent 
transitions, unless all paities to our economic life addiess them- 
selves in a pubhc spiiit to the task of applying knowledge and 
standards in the field of control The labor audit’s justification 
IS the aid it can bring in this discovciy of fact and standard, and 
the dispassionate spirit which it can help to cultivate foi the 
discussi9n of sound methods of government and administration 
in industry 

iHoxm R P “Tiade Unionism m the United btates " pp 374-376 



CHAPTER XXII 


THE ELEMENTS IN WAGE DETERMINATION 

The problem of payment occupies a position of eential inteiest 
in the industrial world “How much do you pay?” “What is a 
fair day’s wage’” These two questions are immediately put by 
workers on the one side and employeis on the other Over wages, 
piece puces, and payment plans contioversies seem endless, the 
differences seem often insui mountable 
The need is clcaily for a fresh approach to the pioblem, for an 
attempt to see if any standards exist oi might be established, if 
any broad principles may be agreed upon which tend to narrow 
wage discussions witlnn reasonable limits It is the puipose of 
this and the next chapter to consider the present attitudes and 
standards of managers and workers toward payment, and to see 
if current experience with newer payment methods suggests the 
underlying principles winch a good plan should aim to incoi- 
poiate It will not be attempted, however, to cover ground 
already covered by other writers^ in desciiption of the gieat 
variety of premium and bonus plans The purpose here is lather 
to see what outstanding tendencies aic being reflected in the best 
current payment practices, since a survey of existing methods 
indicates a clearly defined gioup of principles which underlie the 
minoi differences in prevailing plans 
The Employer’s Point of View — Three distinct points of view 
about payment are distmguishable among employers They 
may be chaiacterized as (1) paying the going market rate, (2) 
paying enough more than the market late to buy gi cater inteiest 
and create an incentive, (3) paying scientifically in relation to 
several factors — e g , cost of hvmg, years of service, profits of the 
business 

Undoubtedly, the first of these points of view is still quite 
prevalent This is the theory which squares with the so-called 
“fundamental law of supply and demand” on which the oldei 
’ Poi an exposition of existing wage schemes, see Jonhs E D , “ Admmis- 
tration of Industrial Enterpiises,” Chaps XX and XXI 
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employers weie brought up It implies that the market late is 
set as a function of the relation between the supply of woikirs 
and the demand for them Laboi m this view is a commodity, 
the value of which rises and falls with the av ailabihty of the 
supply Asked what determines the amount of wages, the 
employer who holds this view will answei “It depends on how 
much we can get woikeis for If there is \ crowd around the 
gate, we can offer less, if we need more woikcis thantlieic arc in 
sight, we must otter more ” This notion gives use to the ittitude 
that “we pay as little as necessary and then do all we can to get 
as much work as possible ” 

This frequently met but surely o\ei -simple analysis of the 
wage problem is now superseded, in the thinking of those employ- 
ers who make any claim to enlightened scll-inteiest, by another 
point of view The idea is gaining giound that not low wages 
but high wages bung low costs It is desiiable, m this view, 
not merely to buy so many foot-pounds of a worker’s oneigy, but 
to cieate some incentiae Piece rates are offered with this iclci 
m mind, all the numerous differential payment and bonua 
schemes work fiom this basis, and many of the so-calkd “profit 
sharing” plans and methods of easy purchase of company stock 
have this end in view If the woikei realizes that the amount of 
wage IS conditioned by his own effort, liis eftoits will be raoie 
sustained and the production gi eater 

It is defimtely a pait of this whole idea that whereas wages 
will be higher than under the market-rate theory, they will not 
by any means be high enough to absoib the whole, or even any 
laige proportion, of the saving in costs which lesults as soon as the 
number of units of output pei hour or day is largely increased 
Fundamentally, this point of view is closely related to the market- 
rate theory, since here also the effort is in the direction of pacing 
as little as necessary (although it is seen that moie than the mar- 
ket rate is necessary) to get as much work as possible 

In plants where either of these two points of view is held, the 
simplicity of the case may be destroyed by the entrance of col- 
lective bargaimng under which the workers aim by their organized 
power to get a base rate which seems to them more equitable than 
that based on “supply and demand ” Howevei, to the extent 
that the employer finds that the union scale does buy a reasonable 
interest and incentive, collective baigaimng need in no way con- 
flict with his purposes or the security of his rate of profit 
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Theie are, finally, an inci easing number of managements which 
desiie to get a more “ sound” basis of payment The usual tend- 
ency in the plans of these employeis may be briefly outlined as 
follows They set a minimum wage m direct relation to the cost 
of living, they attempt to evaluate a number of elements in 
determimng pay, as for example 

Rate ol production 

Spoiled work or damage to equipment 

Years of contmuous service 

Lateness and absence 

Numbei of major processes workci can do 

Monetary i esponsibihty placed m hands of workers 

Cooperation and conduct ^ 

They may also attempt to make some peimanent, regular, and 
stipulated distiibution of the entire profits aftei agieed deduc- 
tions for a hmited dividend and othei usual charges 
To employers in this third group it is suggested that a careful 
study of both parts of the payment plan heieaftei discussed will 
offer practical aid To employeis in the other two groups, it is 
suggested that even if immediate and complete adoption of the 
payment principles here pioposed seems a long way- ahead, 
there are good business leasons foi making use of many of them 
The Employees’ Pomt of View — Current facts about wage 
questions also mclude the employees’ attitude Here, again, 
there are three fairly distinct points of view, and they parallel in 
a significant way the various attitudes of employers ‘ 

There is, first, the “get away with it” attitude, the point of 
view that the worker will do as little as necessary and get as much 
pay as possible — the direct and inevitable response to the 
employer’s similar attitude Although ividely hold, this view is 
always susceptible to modification in one of seveial ways 

Thei e is, in consequence, a second, less simple view that it more 
than the market rate can be obtained, more work will be done 
Normally, the worker whose vitality is not impaired and whose 
education in subservience has not been too complete will want to 
earn as much as possible and will respond to financial incentives 
He desires promotion and he reahzes that this only comes as he 
makes a good showing at his present job Finally, the instinctive 
desire to contrive— the creative tendency— is not wholly dor- 

' Babcock, George D , “The Taylor System m Pranklm Management,” 
pp 79-108 
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raant, and it demands some expiession tliiough the outlet of 
“doing a good job ” 

This second, more complex, motivation is likely to bo fuithei 
complicated by ceitain leservations which the moie intelligent 
workers at least can be counted on to make They icahze that 
under most of the bonus schemes the company not only gets much 
gi eater output, but it gets it at i piogiessively h ss cost pci unit, 
the bonuses rarely absorbing as much as 60 pei cent of the s iving 
m costs when production is increased 

They find also that bonuses are usually offeied foi individual 
01 gang effoit under a regime of individual baig lining, with the 
consequent danger that if ceitam individuals do “too much” the 
late will be cut, and the less skilled woikeis be forced out of a 
job 01 ovei -speeded Workers liaie sometimes preferred to 
receive a somewhat less wage rate which was uniformly adjusted 
for all workers under a collective agreement than be enabled to 
earn much higher individual rates by bonuses under individual 
bai gaining 

Again, where the incentive is in terms of profit sharing or stock 
participation, workers tend to be suspicious unless the basis of the 
plan is,clearly understood by them, unless it is in the form of a 
definite, binding commitment in advance by the company , and 
unless they have some share in its administiation 

There is also an attitude laiely met among workers because the 
conditions are seldom such as to bring it into piomiiif nee — that 
the worker wants the greatest possible satisfaction through and 
out of his job This means that the job is not only to give as 
laige a return in cash as possible, but also that the conditions 
surrounding the work are to be right, and the job itself is to offer 
a genuine medium of expression for the individual’s talents and 
desires This attitude is relatively rare today, but it is not too 
much to say that something approaching it is the necessaiy 
condition of a sound and productive industrial system If it is an 
“ideal” attitude for woi kers to have, it is an ideal worth studying 
to make leal 

A Basis for Common Action — The foregoing lesumd describes 
a clash m points of view which is acute today Theie is felt to 
be a divergence of interest regarding payment, and there is 
usually inadequate chance to discuss that divergence and secure 
a common basis of undei standing and action In consequence, 
there is ill will, suspicion, and distrust on both sides, and a dis- 
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position to legard any scientific and equitable adjustment of the 
problem as unlikely 

It seems, therefoie, that if some common basis in knowledge 
can be leached, if some common meeting ground for discussion 
can be obtained, if some decision can be reached on agreed piinci- 
ples of wage determination, and if some temporary adjustments 
are possible on a basis of an application of the piinciples to the 
agreed facts — then, and only then, can manageis hope for some 
relief fiom destructive conflict and peipetual bickeimg These 
four points deserve careful examination Can theie be common 
knowkdge about payment, a common meeting, ceitain common 
principles, and agreement on actual adjustments'^* The place 
of knowledge of facts in the payment problem will bo considered 
next 

The Fact Element m Pajrment — There is a growing disposition 
to give attention to more than one oi two factois in determining 
pay At any one job it will be necessary to male a ^eleition of 
the factors which it is agreed shall have weight in leaching 
decisions about the pay ^ Therefore, in the following list aie 
included a number of items from which such a disuiminating 
selection as the character of the job warrants may be made It 
IS not claimed that all these items necessarily require statement 
in relation to ev&rg job 

First in importance stands the cost of living More and moie, 
companies are realizing that wages which bear a close relation to 
the cost of living are a necessary charge upon the business They 
realize that if inachme maintenance is impoitant, the adequate 
maintenance of the really active and sentient factor in production 
IS doubly necessary It would seem hardly a matter for dispute 
that if people are needed at all m industry, they must be paid 
enough to preserve health, vigor, and strength — enough to main- 
tain their productive power The only reason why this has not 
become a truism is that this countiy has been able to icly upon a 
constant inflow of foreign workers who either were able to get 
along on low wages because of a simple standard of living or who 
did not stay long enough on a job to feel to the full its ill effects 
Now that this inflow is restricted and the extension of an Ameiican 

1 See in this connection an article by Lott, Mlrrill R , entitled “Wage 
Scales With a Reason,” in Management and Administration, May, 1926, 
■which 13 an excellent statement of the expenence of the Speuy Gyroscope 
Company 
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standaid of living to all woikcis is spieading, the use of the cost- 
of-hving standard to help deteimme minimum latos of piy will 
inevitably spiead 

Amount of output will incieasingly bo a factor in dctciininmg 
pay 

Ihe reason for this we have alieady elaboiatcd ^ 

Quality of output is a factoi At those jobs wheic quality is 
defimtely determinable, there is every reason why it should figiii c 
in determining a woiker’s pay 

Material cod is anothei item to be con elated m deciding upon 
a worker’s competence Under this teim may be included 
sever al elements, some oi all of which may be measiiiable at 
any one job, tor example, amount of power consumed, cost 
of maclune maintenance, amount of waste, spoilage of work oi 
equipment 

Time factors would be a further element in making up a 
worker’s rate Regularity of attendance and lateness would be 
especially considered here 

Previous education necessaiy will vaiy with the job, ind li is 
natuially true (if theie is to be any pay diffeicntial at all) that 
the job for which one can qualify with no schooling will p ly less 
thfl.n the one reqmiing a giammai or high school educition 

The amount of joh instruction ncccssaiy also helps to gage the 
degree of skill reqiiiied The tiade which it takes 4 years to 
master normally will command more than the job which is 
learned in 2 weeks 

Length of seimcc is m some occupations made an important 
dctcrmimng factor This is especially tiuc of work whcie the 
obvious technique is easily learned, but where the worker’s value 
increases with the years because of his reliability, more perfect 
command of the job, and the more complete confidence which it is 
possible to repose in him 

Hazards of the job sometimes affect the pay favoiably to the 
workers, sometimes they do not It certainly seems, howevei, 
to be a plausible conclusion that when there is an increased risk 
of sickness, accident, or even death constantly piesent, the 
necessity for the woiker’s making exceptional insuiance provi- 
sions justifies high pay Moreover, as workers come to discrimi- 
nate, it will be necessaiy to pay a diffeiential to induce them to 
engage on more hazardous jobs 

1 See Chap XIX 
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The disagieeahh (haracter of woih will tend to play a laigei and 
laiger pait in determining pay It is one of the anomalies of an 
over-supplied labor market that those who do the most dis- 
agreeable work receive the least pay, but as the supply of illiterate 
laboi IS reduced, a premium will necessarily be plat ed upon that 
work which is earned on under unpleasant conditions 

PossibzhUes of advancement in some cases af ect the amount of 
pay Where these possibilities are good, that often has the 
effect of keeping down the rates at the lowei grade job, as the 
mciease in pay comes with the promotion to the highei job 
Wages in the local comnnmity will usually be an influential 
factor Especially will it be useful to know the lates paid at 
jobs of a chaiactei compaiable with those undei consideiation 
11 ages in the i ndusti y afford impoi tant data 1 he wage figures 
of competitors are at best misleading, however, since whatisieally 
significant is the amount of pioduct pei dollai of pay) oil, and the 
amount of workeis’ yemhj incomes rather than then houily lates 
Wage rates are only loosely compaiable, unit costs it compiled 
by diffeicnt shops in identical ways give a more accurate basis 
for compaiativc study 

The extent of demand for the pioduct will in the long lun exercise 
an influence ovei pay An industi y with a falling market is nevei 
in the same position regarding wages as is an industiy with a 
using maiket 

The amount of profits of the lusiness is already admitted to be a 
factor in determmmg pay in many cases Wheie wage rates aie 
on a shdmg scale fixed with relation to puces, wheie vei in addi- 
tion to wages an annual bonus is given based on a pci cent of 
wages paid out of profits, wherevei monopoly conditions have 
given rise to large profits and highci than cuiient wage rates aie 
paid — it IS roughly true that in all these cases the amount of pi ofit 
IS a factor in the determination of wages, and it is ceitamly 
further true that the company which is Icnown to be piofitable 
IS more likely than the less prosperous one to be pressed with 
demands foi laiger pay (with the qualification that the more 
prosperous company may resort to repressive practices which 
keep “agitation” at a mmimum) 

Ultimately, methods of financing the company will have an 
effect on the payment situation Pohey as to the amount of out- 
standing capital stock in i elation to leal assets, amounts set aside 
for depieciation, for reserves, foi surplus and extensions, foi spec- 
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ulation in raw mateiials will influence the finances of a corpora- 
tion appreciably Ihe eventual connection between decisions 
on all these matteis and wage determination may become veiy 
close 

Finally, the policy legardmg the lelaiion between wages and 
salai lea will be a factor If the company has an established pio- 
cedure regarding mimmum wages, that sets one definite bottom 
limit to pay If it also has a scheme of a salaiy maximum in 
each classification and of a specified range of salaiies in each gi icic 
of executive position, that fuithei defines salaiy obligations and 
the total charges to be met ^ 

Sources of the Facts — Befoie discussing who is to secuic all 
these facts and how they are to be used, it is neccssaiy to indicate 
briefly where they aie to be found 

Data regai ding cost of living are available m the monthly i epoi ts 
of the United States Department of Ijaboi, which give figures for 
typical selected cities thioughout the countiy, showing fluctu- 
ations in terms of a theoretical family budget, retail puces of 
selected commodities, and selected wholesale puces These 
figures may be checked against the Times Annalist index figures, 
the Dun and Biadstieet index figures, and othei occasional public 
and piivate studies Important among these should be men- 
tioned the findings of minimum wage boaids as to costs of living 
toi single adult women 

Data regal ding amounts of output, quality of output, material 
costs, time factors, previous education necesaaiy, amount of ]ob 
instiuction necessary, hazaids of the job, disagieeable chaiacter 
of the work, and possibilities of advancement should all be pio- 
vided in the job analysis of each job, and pioduction and employ- 
ment records would naturally be available to supplement the 
analysis 

Data conceinmg wages in the commumty, wages in the 
industry, and the amount of demand involve wider industrial 
contacts, but much of this material usually may be secured 
through chambers of commerce, boards of trade, and the national 
tiade association of the industry ® 

^ Foi the mteiestmg specific oviclcnces m tins connection see the following 
somces 

Beyer, 0 S, “B & 0 Engine 1003 ” The Survey Jan , 1, 1924 
Brown, G C , “Workei-s’ Participation m Job Study,” Amenmn Fedei- 
ahonist, November, 1925 
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The lest of the data — piofits of the business, financial policies 
and provisions, and salaiy policies and piovisions — is usually 
considered today to be the special private piopeity of those 
in ultimate contiol It is all available, howevei, whcnevei 
owneis and managers feel it is expedient to release it Indeed, 
the compilation of this data for public use by public utihty 
corporations is already legaided as noimal and natuial, and many 
firms, once started on the road of profit shaiing oi employee 
representation in management find it not only expedient to make 
this information available to manual woikers, but a necessary 
condition of the success of their plan 

Securing the Facts — The next question is Who is to compile 
the facts, and how aie they to be brought to beai upon the 
detailed piocess of fixing wage rates? 

The actual compdation of data in this connection would usually 
be in the hands of the peisonnel department, and this would be 
tiue even wheie a joint shop committee was chaiged with the 
duty of assembling fact material Indeed, the i elation of 
employees to fact-finding and its application aie so impoitant as 
to merit specific analysis It wiU be lemembeied that in diiect- 
mg the making of job analysis several reasons weie advanced 
foi having employees participate m the supervision of this work 
Briefly, they weie that 

Employees have certain facts about the job which no one else 
has 

Employees will agiee to findings and adopt them only as they 
take a hand initially in formulating them 

Employees will feel that their mteiests are adequately 
protected only as they have representation m the deciding of 
process problems 


Gemmili, P P, "A Survey of Wage Systema,” Induatrvil Management, 
October, 1922 

Hotchkiss, W E , “Extra Incentive Wage Plans,” Ameiican Management 
Association, Pioduction Executives’ Sciiea, 20, New It oik, 1925 
Hunt, E E , Editor, “Scientific Management Since Tajloi,” Chaps XIV- 
XV, Now York, 1924 

Mbbriman, M E , “The Standaid-houi Plan of Wage Payment,” Manage- 
ment and Admmwtratwn, May and June, 1923 
Tylkr, W S , “Extra Incentive Wage Plans,” American Management 
Association, Production Executives’ Senes, 24, New York, 1925 
“Union-Management Coopeiation in the Railway Industry,” in Tayloi 
Society BuU , Februaiy, 1926 
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Employees know that all elements m the 'iniilysis aic not 
matters toi objective measuicment, that on matteis ot opinion oi 
desiie then opimon and their desire are as impoitant as 
anybody s 

When now it comes to be asked who is to supciviso the collec- 
tion of facts and then use in deciding wage amounts, one is fnu cd 
to ask whethei the t,amc aigumcnL which point towmd luinili/ lon- 
holledjob detei niination do not point mth iqual Jwct towaul jainth/ 
conti oiled paq determination Each of these foui leasonsfoi joint 
action on work, it is believed, may be sensibly applied in i elation 
to pay 

Reasons for Joint Pay Deterimnation — In relation to the cost 
of living, foi example, employees knowfiom expciicnce how much 
they have to spend per week They aie in a position to tell how 
closely the available cost-of-li\ mg figuies apply to their local 
situation The company’s compilations on this subject may bo 
as “scientific” as possible, but if, with existing standaids of living 
and habits of consumption, local employees can demonstiate 
that wages aie inadequate, then claims must be lecogni/cd It 
may possibly be true that theie is something wiong with then 
existing standards of living or h diits of consumption — but th it 
IS another question Suiely, if the cmployei has any duty tow ii d 
his employees in educating them to irnpioard standaids of con- 
sumption, the method of that education would not be by cuitail- 
ment of amounts in the pay envelope People loam to consume 
by consuming, and a certain amount of what might from one 
point of view be “foolish expenditure” is a necessaiy part of every 
individual’s self-education in consumption 

Fuitheimore, only the workers themselves can speak foi them- 
selves, not meiely as to what they need, but as to what they want 
What they want may seem unreasonable — undei ceitain condi- 
tions it may be unreasonable — ^but the air is kept cleaier and 
action takes place in closer i elation to knowledge if what the 
workers want is openly known and jointly consideied 

Turning to the second aigument, it is tiuc. of wages that in the 
long lun workers acquiesce m a wage scale only when they have 
had a hand in framing it, oi in proposing it The cxpeiience of 
recent years with shop committees which have shared with 
management the determination of wage rates should be con- 
clusive on this point . Both in a peiiod of falling wages and after- 
wards in a more prosperous era, these committees have in case 
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after case shown their willingness to collect, weigh, and itckon 
with facts about competitive wages, company financial conditions, 
market prospects, and the like The fact of then paiticipation 
in leaching the decision has assured their good faith in holding to 
it untd some element in the whole situation changed 

In the third place, the idea of representation of inteicsts is 
gaining such rapid headway in industiial organization that it is 
not surprising to see it being applied to the ciitical matter of 
wages The protection which employees want in payment mat- 
teiB they can usually best scewe by organised cgoit oj then own 
If the management wants to cut costs, the likelihood is that it 
will start with the reduction of wages If it wants to cut produc- 
tion, the hkehhood is that it will cut the payroll If the woikeis 
have any voice at all, it is easier for them to foicstall losoit to 
those two paths oi least resistance, and this is really a good thing 
for the management It is thus cheeked from a couise of action 
which IS often shortsighted, and is turned to othei moasuies 
of economy winch are usually more effective because mort 
fundamental 

Finally, it is truer even of pay than of work that the elements 
of opinion and desire are impoitant The discussion of pay can 
profitably be narrowed by a knowledge of the facts so as to be 
earned on in i elation to the possibilities, reasonableness, and 
expediencies of the situation, but within those limits the deter- 
mining considerations are not only facts, but also lelativo 
persuasiveness and bargaining power 

As long as preponderance in bargaiiung power remains with the 
management, as it does undei individual bai gaming, wages can 
be aibitiaiily set, and many of the factors above discussed are 
Ignored altogether, but with the extension of shop committee 
plans, the situations in which such arbitrary action may safely 
take place become progiessively fewer 

In short, if ts shoitsighted business policy to reckon without the 
desires and aspirations of the employees Perhaps the employer 
who thinks he can make his pde in ten years and then retire can 
afford to be thus shortsighted, but certainly no corporation can 
to which a continuing good will in the manual-working-class 
commumty is an asset 

Possible Objections to Jomt Determination — There are objec- 
tions to making payment a matter for joint determination The 
chief one is fear that employees will so raise wages as eventually 
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to reduce piofits Theie is but one answei to this Wheievci 
employees, eithei in shop committees oi under collective baiguins, 
have conferied with management on wages, theie has been little 
evidence of a desire to be extoi Donate The workers in a given 
situation aie usually among the fiist to undeistand that the 
terms of employment must be such as to allow the him to icmam 
in business and hold them secuiely in then jobs Indeed, only 
by joint confeience can employees leain those facts which they 
must have if they aie to agiee to intelligent decisions about 
payment 

Anothei objection is that such conferences and haggling take 
time This is true So do strikes and lockouts take time and 
money, and generate ill will Happily, the time spent in adjust- 
ing pay questions is usually of great educational value to both 
bides Confeience that is to the point, as well as frank and 
exhaustive in analysis and agieement upon facts, is always 
educational It is one of the best possible tangible evidences to 
the workers of the good will of the management It shows the 
management the point of view and desiics of the workeis, and 
such personal encounter by each side with those on the othci is an 
invaluable aid to cordial working iclations Some concerns believe 
that such personal contact may be secured thiough parties, pic- 
mes, social and athletic events which the executives attend 
These may be of some supplementary value, but the personal 
contacts which are truly valuable are those involved in furtheiing 
the work of production For these contacts aie moie likely to be 
natural, necessary, and spontaneous 

The time spent in conference in individual plants is reduced to 
a minim um, however, wherever a district-wide collective bargain 
exists Indeed, where such bargaimng prevails on a district 
scale, the appheation of these same prmciples of jointly controlled 
'job analysis plus joint pay detei mination based on that analysis 
to the district under the direction of a representative district board 
should be favored ^ In these cases the woik of pay adjustment 
in each shop is reduced to an interpretation of the application 

1 Much IS aheady done m this direction undei the collective agi cements m 
the garment tiades thioughout the country, notably m the women’s Uotlung 
industry m Cleveland, and m the men’s clothing mdustiy m Chicago, 
Rochestei, and Baltimore UsuaUy, in each shop there is a shop coramittei 
01 a price committee to confer with the management on the local application 
of the terms of the agieement 
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of the agieed lates to the individual opciation, to consideration 
of the possible local vaiiitions in job content, etc 

Conferring on the Facts — Theicfore, sound business icasons 
are found foi advocating the detei mination of pay by the method of 
conference with employees Next will be considered what shop 
orgams'ation is required for wage conference The affected 
interests which should have a xoice on wage problems when 
consideration of those pioblems takes place wholly within the 
shopi are 

(a) A repiesentative of the financial management 

(b) A lepiesentative of the peisonnel management 

(c) A repiesentative of the head of the department involved 

(d) A lepiesentative of the woikeis at the job 

(c) One or more representatives of the employees as a whole 

Each of these groups has a place in any conferem e which is to 
lecommend oi settle wage lates, since each bungs to the settlement 
a necessary judgment and consent 

When this wage rate committee starts to work, theie has pie- 
sumably already been prior agreement m the joint job analysis 
comnuttee as to the number of classes to bo recognised and 
differentiated m pay There has also to be eithei a definite 
agreement as to what factors aie to have weight in deciding pay, 
or a tacit understanding (in which the leally fundamental issues 
are ignored) that only the usual and obvious factors (such as 
prevaihng market lates) shall have weight 

The company which for any leason is not prepared to attack 
the payment question thus fundamentally will nevertheless do 
well to confer in committee on wage rates, only it docs not by this 
act alone lay all its cards on the table, and the contagion of the 
example of other plants is sure to increase the demand for this 
among employees 

In a company which wants to appioximate a “sound” 
procedure on payment, there should be a selection in con- 
ference of certain of the relevant factors enumerated earlier in 

' Application of this idea undei collective baip;aiiimg conditions will be 
subsequently loferred to Our assumption that jobs and wages aie being 
defined on the basis of the individual shop by no means indicates that we 
think this to be the most desiiable method It happens to be a widely 
prevalent method, and we therefore considei it at length despite its obvious 
limitations 
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the chaptci, and a clcii, common imdcmtandmg of offcctuo 
fiscal policies 

A sepal ation of decisions about woik fiom decisions about pay 
IS hero advocated — even though, as is possible, the two committees 
are composed of practically the same personnel A dilfcience in 
function IS thus recognized, and this diffeience is destined to give 
use in time to a much moie healthy attitude towud fan woilc 
amounts than now pievails If woik can be considciccl honestly 
by itself first, and then pay consideied m i elation to it, thcic will 
be an incalculable gam The tendency to soldier on the job 
when only pay is specified can under the xight conditions givo 
way to a condition where both sides, knowing quite accuiatcly 
how much woik can safely be done from cveiy point of view, 
agree also on the pay which is fan for that amount of woik 

This pioceduie of basing payment on production standards 
adds a legitimate financial incentive to the various non-financial 
incentives considered in Chap XIV, but it is added m a way which 
piotects the basic mteiests of both sides at evciv point The 
dangei of rate-cutting, of ovei -speeding, and strain is laigely 
removed where joint supei vision of woik amounts exists, and the 
one seiipus danger which remains must be frankly faced and 
shouldeied by both sides togethei — the dangei of uncmploymoiit 
due to increased output per woikei oi is a consequence of 
changes in production piocess Thcie is no use ignoiing this 
contingency As long as the man who is tin own out of work by 
any such cause is m dangei of having to walk the sticots looking 
foi employment, the individual worker and the orgamzed workeis 
have a real giievance against the mdustiy and against society 
Some adequate and honorable method of compensating anyone 
thus mvoluntaiily made idle is a necessary condition of a humane 
industrial system 

Indeed, it is haidly too much to say that the best results aie 
not to be obtained from the use of incentive payment plans, unless 
and until theie is some provision either foi guaranteed employ- 
ment or paitially guaianteed payment during defined peiiodb of 
unemployment Enough aetual cases exist today where the 
two are together in use to warrant the asseition that usually the 
best results accompany them simultaneous intioduction ^ 

1 Note, for example, the piovisions m the men’s clothing mdustiy m 
Chicago, the women’s olothmg industry m Cleveland, and the Dennison 
Manufacturing Company desciibed more fullj in Chap XVIII 
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Fixing Wage Rates — Proceeding now to the more detailed 
consideiation of the process of wage-setting at a specific job, ^ this 
takes up the discussion of negotiation at the point where the 
statement of production standards was completed (Chap XVIII) 
If, then, it IS assumed that there are to be seaeial classes of jobs, 
the task of the wage committee is to fix hourly or weekly wage 
rates for each of the agreed classifications This may also involve 


1 A similai method is employed by the Western Elcctuo Company, 
which has been desciibed as follows 

“A very important part of any mcentive plan is, wc beheve, the estab- 
lishment of basic labor grades upon which the piece lates aie set Having 
this in mind, we have set up a basic giade for cveij operation performed 
in oui plant These basic labor giades are established so that they will 
be compaiable with the rates of piy picvailing throughout the Chicago 
district for similai classes of work, and result iii the piocewoik eainmgs of an 
average operator being somewhat higlioi than the wages paid to daywoik 
operatois m the local distiiot Considerable impoitance is attached to 
keeping these giadcs on a piopei basis with one anothei in oui own plant 
and with the outside maiket so that the earnings of unskilled, semi-skilled 
and skilled oporatois will be in Ime with their training nnd expciienoe In 
this way we control to a large extent the veiy unsatisfactoij condition of 
having unskilled opeiatois earn moie money on piocewoik than skilled 
opeiatois Ihe b isic giades nie divided into steps rangmg fiom a minimum 
to a maximum valuation foi each giade of work, and aio used by the employ 
ment bureau foi hiring purposes and by the operating foremen m making 
their recommendations for periodic increases in rates of pay of the opei ators ” 

From “Extia Incentive Wage Plans Used by the Hawthorne Works of 
the Western Electric Company, Inc ,” an address bv Stanley S Holmes, 
piesented at the A M A Production Executives’ Confeienoc, Chicago, 
May, 1926 

The method of the Westinghouse Electiio & Manufaoturmg Co is 
described below 

“Carrying out this idea atandaid names oi occupations were selected 
for the various kinds of work Five classes of work were established 
to cover all the work m the industiy, the qualifications of each class being 
different, depending upon the qualifications and skill requiicd to perfoim 
the various kinds of woik A definite lange of lates was allowed foi each 
class of work so that all employees rated m the same class would be rcceivmg 
practically the same rate The lange of lates allowed loi each class con- 
formed very closely with the pievailmg rates being paid foi occupations 
which had been placed m that paiticulai class (No attempt wdl be 
made at this time to explam the details of this work ) The five classes of 
work established weie A B C, D, and E ’’ 

From “The Standard Time Wage System of the Weatmghouse Electric 
& Manufacturing Co an address by H W Ablin, presented at the A M 
A Pioduotion Executives’ Confeience, Chicago, May, 1926 
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agreement upon two oi three rates of pay within each class 
These rates will be determined, as already said, in relation to an 
agreed number of factors 

In a given plant, the classification might, for example, relate 
to houily rates of pay somewhat as follows 


A 


C 

D 

E 


S OO-Hl 25 
76- Si) 
00- TS 
60- 60 
10- iO 


At jobs wheie the payment is viitually on a “point” basis 
(piesently described), it is moie usually the case that a given 
job carries with it one hourly rate, fixed in relation to the class 
into which the job is found to be grouped The above schedule 
of a minimum and maximum rate for a class is thus an aiiange- 
ment more applicable to jobs where it is not practical to measure 
and pay by quantity of work done 
With regard to specific details of payment methods where the 
work IS repetitive, it is possible to state a number of incieasingly 
common elements of procedure The first of these, and the next 
step after the classification and grouping of jobs, is the fixing oi 
production standards, i e , determination of the amount of woik 
it each job which should be done in a given unit of time by 
workers at that job ‘ 

'■k similar but slightly diffciont basis is iitiliyocl by the Westmghouso 
Electric & Manufaotuimg Co 

“Standaid time is best defined as the time required by an average 
opeiatoi, workmg undei noimal conditions, to peifoiin a certain piece of 
work By an average operatoi we mean an operator who has been on the 
]ob long enough to leain the job and to perform it efficiently 

“Ihe fundamentals of the Standard Time Sjstcm of Wage Payment are 

1 Correct time values repiesentmg the time m which work should bo 
done by an average operator under average or noimal conditions 

2 A day rate which ooiresponds in value to the daywork rate being 
paid for simdai jobs m the same community 

3 A standaid time lato which exceeds the day late by a definite 

percentage , , ^ t n 

Under standard time the operator’s cniiimgs are i alculated as follows 
If the operatoi perfoims the work witliin the allowed time, his cuinings aic 
equal to the pioduct of tho numbci of standard time hours made and his 
standard time late If the opeiatoi fails to meet the allowed time, 
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The accmate setting of production standards at most types of 
work requires the use of the familiai procedure of elementary 
time study made of jobs sub-divided into their constituent ele- 
ments This study is wisely and lightly made only after there 
has been agreement on a standardized, economical practice foi 
the conduct of that job Reasonable and pioper time allowances 
must be made for rest, peisonal comfort, etc , in ways now fairly 
well standardized by the better industrial engmeeis 

Study of fau amounts of work which can be done is usually 
made by industrial engineers (1) to find a production standard foi 
the average, normal workers, (2) to set below this a minimum 
amount of work which will be recognized as that below which the 
learner and the poor worker may not fall and still retain the job, 
and (3) the setting ot a maximum amount of work beyond which 
it would be unsate for the worker’s health and safety foi him to 
pioduce 

The amount of woik by which the minimum standard would 
fall below the noimal standard as well as the amount which the 
maximum would rise above it must be deteiminod by study in 
each case In general, it seems to bo true that the minimum is 
allowed to go 15 or 20 per cent below the normal, but the maxi- 
mum consideiably higher than that 
The average workei’s production standard in a wage classifica- 
tion where 60 cents is the base rate is, of course, so set that he 

his earnings are equal to the pioduct ot the actual tunc worked m hoius and 
hiB day rate 

The reaction of tho woikers toward standaid time has been vciy 
favorable As previously mentioned, they are mclmed to be suspicious at 
first, but mvainbly they practically all have been satisfied, and a gieat 
many have become enthusiastic The workmen wore quick to learn that 
then earnings were not limited, and the incentive to pioduce niis leallj 
greater aftei the time had been met, and so the ultimate result has been a 
feelmg of satisfaction among the workmen 

ahe management early gained the confadinio of tho ivoikers bv adopt 
mg tho policy that a standaid time value, once set, could not be dcci eased 
unless some change m the method of manufaotuie was effected This m 
Itself has been an mcentive foi the opeiatoi to produce without fear of being 
penalized for his efforts The rate department which boie the bnmt of 
the work of installation has aJso acted m a follow-up capacity, making any 
adjustments necessary for the success of the woik ” 

Prom “The Standaid Time Wage System of the Westmghouse Eleotrie 
& Manufacturmg Co an address by H W Aelin, presented at the A M 
A Produption Executives’ Conference, Chicago, May, 1926 
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earns appi oximately 60 cents an hour If a point system is in use, 
the amount of woi k which can bo done in a minute is given the value 
of one point, which would mean under a 60-cent late that a point 
would be woith one cent, then foi eveiy point (that is, eveiy unit 
of production) which the worker makes pci houi moic than 60 he 
IS paid accordingly If m a given houi he makes 70 points, he is 
paid 70 cents, and so on The point system thus offers a con- 
venient and definite method of calculating the individual woikei’s 
eainings which is so simple to calculate that the woilter knows at 
the end of each day 3ust what he has earned The only limit to 
the rapid woiker’s earning powei is thus the ma\imum standard 
which has been fixed At the bottom of the scale, if a woikci 
constantly falls to the minimum standaid oi below it, this is a 
case for further tiaining, dischaige, oi other special piovision 
Those producing only occasionally below the noimal production 
standard are usually paid the base rate foi the job as a guaranteed 
minimum 

A further feature of this type of payment plan which is finding 
mci easing favoi is tlus guaiantee of the woikei’s daily base rate 
regardless of the amount of woik done per day This is on the 
assumption that the cause of the failuie to do the amount of work 
called for m the production standaid is usuilly not the fault of 
the worker but of the management, due to failure to pi ovule woik, 
to the biealung down of machinery, to the giving out of woik 
after part of the work day has been expended, or to anv other 
cause In other words, if the woiker is asked by the manage- 
ment actually to start woik on any day, it thereby obligates itself 
to pay the woikei’s base late foi that day Such a piovision has 
the merit not only of stabilizing the worker’s income, but of put- 
ting it squarely up to the management to organize production 
processes in such a way that a flow of woik is assured day by day 
and houi by hour 

One furthei mdispensable condition of the success of this plan 
should be understood There must be a definite assurance given 
by the management that there will be no late-cuttmg as long as 
the standard practice at a job remains unchanged Historically, 
the worker’s objection to piecework and all forms of bonus and 
preuuum payments has been based on unfortunate expeiience 
with persistent rate-cutting 

Payment for Non-iepetitive Work — The problem of fixing a 
definite pay incentive where the process is not repetitive is more 
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difficult Experience shows, howevei, that the effoit (1) to define 
lobs, (2) to list them in ordei of impoitance, and (3) to group 
them into fom or five classes, goes a long way toward supplying 
the basis for a systematic plan As suggested above, each class 
would carry with it a mimmum and a maximum late of pay, and 
a workei would usually expect to entei a class at its mimmum 
late The problem, then, is to find some basis of pi egression 
within the class and from class to class so that the worker may 
feel that a definite hne of piogress in mcieased payment is open 
to him, if he can do the moie difficult work The next question 
IS to determine the basis upon which the individual’s progiession 
IS to take place uithin his class, since measuiement of the amount 
of work IS m jobs of this type out of the question 
The answei seems to he m the use of a rating plan In a niimbei 
of cases this idea is being successfully applied on the basis of a 
definitely estabhshed piocedure for the periodic le-iating of each 
woiker Under this plan, either at quarterly or half-yearly mtei- 
vals, the total personal history record of each woiker is examined 
and a decision is reached as to whethei he is qualified toi an 
increase to the next higher rank of payment in his class 

The machinery for adjusting these individual ratings as well as 
the content of the rating plans themselves are still frankly pro- 
visional and in an experimental stage Under some plans, the 
foreman takes full responsibility for the rating decision, under 
some others, this ratmg is done by a confeience, including the 
foreman, an instructoi oi inspector, and a representative of the 
personnel depaitment There is also some expeiience with a 
‘ ‘ mutual rating ” plan of employees by their fellows In general, 
it IS safe to say that the more nearlj the rating plan can be 
administered by a group in which the worker’s fellows are 
defimtely lepiesented, the better 
Qualities to be rated would differ from case to case, but in 
general a selection from the following items is often found to be a 
valuable index to the individual’s progress 
Regularity of attendance 

Comparative length of time taken on mdividual jobs as com- 
pared with a comparable previous job 
Saving m the utilization of raw material 
Saving m amount of waste products or number of “seconds” 
produced 
Length of service 
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General chaiactei of workers’ attitude toward the company 

Interest in liis woik 

Ability to get on with his foreman and his fellows 

A further point in this connection has to be defined, namely, 
who finally passes upon advances m wage rates iccoramcndcd 
under this periodic rating plan? Present methods range all the 
way from those where the factory manager oi the peisonncl 
manager takes full authority to one where the decision comes 
from a wage committee on which management and men arc 
equally repiesented 

In other woida, under this type of incentive plan each joli 
carries with it a definite mimmum and maximum of pay and a 
definite progression within the class This progression within a 
class may be by jumps of as many cents as arc agreed in advance 
to be desirable It is usually felt, however, that a progression of 
less than thiee cents m the hourly rate is so small as not to seem 
an incentive The only way under this proceduie that a worker 
can increase his wage over and above the maximum late which 
his job caiiies is to qualify for work in a better-paid class of woik 
and get an opportunity to work at it The only exception to bo 
noted to this statement is that a company may also elaborate 
its payment plan bv the addition of a system of bonuses 
given for length of service, or for regularity of attendance, in 
which way a worker’s total pay may be brought above that 
yielded from the maximum rate specified in the schedule for his 
particular job 

Indeed, the tendency is increasing to let a job carry its rate 
or rates of pay and to rewaid for length of service by a separate 
and separately paid length-of-seivice bonus This is usually an 
agreed percentage of the weekly wage, and often this percentage 
increases as the length of employment increases Thus, a five- 
year employee may get a 6 per cent bonus for continuous tenure, 
and a ten-year employee get a 10 per cent bonus This separa- 
tion of payment for work done and for years of faithfulness has 
good arguments in its favor 

Most compames, experience has shown, can safely and profit- 
ably work along the lines laid out above, and can to advantage 
seek to apply the principles summarized m the next paiagiaph 
It would then remain for those companies which desire to go to 
greater lengths to bring their employees into partnerslup to work 
along the hnes considered in the next chapter 
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Pnnciples to Govern Wage Determination — The pay for all 
jobs should be decided by confeience in which the woikeis are 
lepresented equally with the management 

The pay should be based on the cost of hving, on the quantity 
of work done, as determined by scientific study, its quality where 
possible, and any other vaiiable costs ovei which the workei has 
contiol 

The basic wage lates should at least equal those paid for work 
icquiiing compaiable skdl in the same locahty, and should at 
least equal those at similar woik elsewhcie in the same industiy 
Pi of ei ably there should be a favoiable diffeiential 

The woiker should be guaranteed against rate-cutting,^ and 
piefeiably theie should be either guaranteed employment for so 
manj weeks a year, or unemployment compensation, oi at least 
the valiant attempt to supply legulai, steady work 

The pay for the adult man should be fi\ed on the assumption of 
his having to support a wife and three children under twelve 

kSee in this connection the carefully thought-out plan of the '\\'eatcrn 
Elootiic Company, outlined by Ltanluy S Houirs in an addicss entitled 
“Extra Incentive Wage Plans Used by the Hawthorne Woiks of the 
W estoin Electric Company, Inc presented at the A M A Production 
Executives’ Confeienoo Chicago, May, 1925 

"A No piecewoik late is reduced unless there has been a ooriesponding 
leduction m effoit as the lesult of impioved methods, impioved equipment, 
01 design changes m the article manufactuied High eainmgs are encour- 
aged at all times 

B When a reduction in rate is justified, due to changes in method, etc , 
we set the new rate so that the eaimngs will be comparable with the eainmgs 
undei the old rate for Mce effoit 

C The daywoik rate is guaranteed Rcgaidless of whothor or not 
piecework production is up to standaid, the opeiatoi-s aic assuied at least 
of a weekly wage equal to their daywoik rate 

D A iigid inspection system which mamtams definite standaids of 
quality Operatois aie credited only for good woik done, unless defectives 
are beyond then control 

E An accurate counting, cicditmg, and payioll oigaui/atioii, to assure 
that tlie opciatois promptly leceive full pay 

F Piece rates are set by men who thoroughly understand the class 
of work bemg rated and who are expert time studj men on that particular 
class of woik We use no clerks for stop watch studies 

G Wlien it IS found, aftei reasonable trial, that adequate piecewoik 
eainmgs cannot consistently be lealized by the opeiatois on the piece rate 
which has been established, a thorough mvestigation is made of the situation, 
and either the Plannmg organization must demonstrate that satisfactoiy 
earnings can be made, or the rate is revised ’’ 
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(statistically consulcied to be the “avei igc family”) The 
pioblem of adult women’s wages is consideicd scpaiatcly at tlu 
end of Chap XXIII i 

The management should aim moie and more to infoim the 
workers of the financial policies and conditions of the company 
The time is sure to come m a period of depression oi of a dull 
market when employees’ confidence m facts about the lelations 
of finances to production may be sought in vain, it it has not hci n 
sought when times were better * 
iSee Douglas, P H, “Wages and the Family,” Chap III rho 
validity of this assumption has been called into question by a iiuiiibei of 
signiheant statistical studies showing that the “typical” family is more oi 
less a myth In the absence of aily othei yvidely acceptable eiitoiioii 
however, the above assumption seems tenable foi the present 

“A somewhat dilferent but effective statement of piinciples rc gilding 
incentive plans also merits study in this connection 

“1 The plan should guarantee the day or hourly late This ubsuies 
to the management the cooperation of the workei in the intioduction and 
opeiation of the system and contributes to his confidence Sub stnndaid 
woikers will be assuied of a living yvage, and regular recipients of the bonus 
can lely on the hourly rate if for some reason they are tempoiarily unable 
to leaoh the standard 

“2 An abiupt break in wages at the point of porfoimancc should bn 
avoided as far as possible Factois not conti oiled by the woikmaa Mill 
liequently appeal and cause him to miss lust rt nehmg the standard This 
failuie to make the bonus seems to be one of the most common sourcis of 
antagonism on the pait of the yvoikei toward the management 

“3 A third pimoiple emph isi/us the necessity ot adherence on the part 
of the management to the tasks once they have been set The past o\pe- 
iienoe of the workci has usually been that the employ ei will me loase the 
standaid of peifoimanee if it becomes apparent thit the original standard 
was set too low 

“4 Conditions and methods throughout the shop should be carefully 
standardized, so that tools yvill ahvays be leady and m the best (ondition 
and mateiials moved up to the machine or work place at the proper time in 
order that theie be no delay Rigid control methods and unifoim conditions 
foim a responsibihty for the management, particularly m eases where the 
men are paid foi work done, and the cooperation and good will of the men 
depend upon the extent to which the management issumcs this rcspunsibility 
“6 Ihe system should be simple and such that the woikinan can keip 
track of the amount of pay he is entitled to receive Otherwise unless he has 
a high degree of confidence in the management, he may feel that his ivages 
aie not always correct 

“6 Care should be exeicised m getting tho bonus percentage A 
higher bonus is necessary to provide an incentive foi skilled yvoikt is than foi 
common laborers Again, there is danger in overpaying a man as m undei- 
paying him Absence from work made possible by such overpayment will 
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Definition of a Fair Wage — Fioin study of the payment 
problem a definition of a fair wage which seems to have a clari- 
fying value may now be diawn The definition makes no attempt 
to do the impossible Theie is no such thing as an “absolutely 
fair wage ” Indeed, the beginning ot wisdom regarding the 
payment problem is to realize that theie aie no absolutes to 
Sail back upon “A fair day’s pay,” “a just wage,” “equitable 
distiibution,” — these are all telatwe teims They always have 
been, they always must be They mean one thing to one gioup, 
something else to another gioup They mean one thing today 
and another tomorrow 

Once managers lealize that theie are no absolutes in the 
solution of the payment problem, much of the uneasiness and 
petulance about wage adjustments wiU disappeai Foi it will be 
realized that each wage problem has to be faced afiesh and dis- 
cussed coollyinthe light of the then contempoiaiy facts and foices 

A fatr wage is that wage ainued at by the interested paities in 
confeience under conditions of approximately equal bai gaming 
power, wheie the rate has been fixed in i elation to the amount of work 
agreed upon, all the admittedly iclevant facts, lu cumstances, and 
active factors being taken into account, and wheie the rate is thus 
felt by all to be reasonable, possible, and expedient 

The corpoiation which accepts this defimtion of a fair wage and 
acts upon the few principles just set forth, as many aheady have, 
will almost surely find itself facing a situation of greater stabihty 
and confidence in wage relationships than is obtainable in any 
other way 

The Conference Committees — One fuither word is necessary 
about the oiganization of the committees on job analysis and 


easily disrupt production schedules, inequality of overpayment v, ill give use 
to jealousy and ill fcclmg among the vanous groups within a plant 

“7 Finally, the plan of wage payment should m some way piovide foi 
the oldei men who have seen long service with the company and yet stdl 
may be active These men possess an mtangible value to the concern 
because of their veisatihty Their loyalty to the management is a stiong 
factor in buildmg up the morale of the younger men just makmg a start 
They are, however, m most cases, not able to maintain the pace set by such 
younger and moie vigorous men, and, as a result, some special provision 
must be made if they are to receive pay commensurate with their worth ’ 
From “Incentive Systems of Wage Payment," Harvard Business Remew, 
July, 1924 
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There aie certain general matteis which concern the woik of 
the shop as a whole and the pay of the shop as a whole which will 
lequire determination piior to the consideiation of individual 
jobs The number of hours of woik pci day and week, foi 
example, and the minimum late of pay for the shop aie matters 
affecting all workers Such items aie chscussed and acted upon 
in the central shop committee, but usually, m the laigei plants, 
the advantage of at once delegating the spe ci d pioblems lolating 
to work and pay to standing sub-committccs will be substantial, 
since these groups can then become evpeit on then subjects 

Such details are not mentioned in ordei to piopose i hard ami 
fast system oi fixed hieiaichy of committees, but as a few simple 
piinciples, by way of illustiation It is not only realized but 
insisted that it will temainfo) eveuj company to embodij the idea of 
consultation and agreement upon pay on a basis of a pievious defi- 
nition of woik in a way adapted to its special conditions 

Payment Methods under Collective Agreements —These 
suggestions are, moieovei, in no way opposed to methods of 
baigainmg with labor unions If one shop has a collective agi ce- 
ment with the unions, the conferences with the union may bo 
work conferences and then pay conferences Oi, as is moio 
usually the case, the unions and employcis can agiec upon i 
machinery which shall be employed to work out the details of 
adopting production standards, evaluating points, ind i elating 
them to agieed hourly rates of pay 

If it IS objected that the unions are not prcpaied to baigain m 
this way on woik and on pay diffeientials, the answei is that m 
some cases this is true, but wheie managers have gone to the 
unions and asked foi joint action on work amounts and paj differ- 
entials on a basis of then own leciprocal piomise (1) not to cut 
lates, (2) to have joint agreement on production standards, and 
(3) to institute guaranteed employment or unemployment insur- 
ance, there are a numbei of convincing illustrations that the 
unions will come moie than half way in coopeiation ^ Without 
these assurances it is not to be expected, or even from a human 

1 Much is already done m this direction undci the collective agiecmeiits in 
the garment tiades throughout the countiy notably m th. women’s clothing 
mdustiw in Cleveland, and m the men’s clothing mdustiy in Chicago 
Rochester and Baltimoie Usually, m each shop tlieie is a shop < omraittec 
01 a price committee to confei with the management on the local application 
of the terms of the agieement 
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point of view greatly to be desiied, that the unions should proceed 
to great lengths to forward the payment piinciples here outlined 
It has now been demonstrated that conditions which assuie 
pioductivity and inteiest aie those of diffeiential pay, of sccuiity 
of hvehhood, of joint study for impioved piocess, of joint agiee- 
ment upon the division of the income, coupled with the use of the 
non-financial incentives already discussed If these ends are 
desirable then the best means to secure them are worthy of 
serious consideiation, and it remains tor employers, unions, and 
employees to agree upon some application of these methods, 
which it IS now widely conceded alone will accomplish the desired 
results 
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CHAPTl'.R XXIII 

PAYMENT PLANS AND METHODS 

Companies which have shop committees or agicomcnts with 
laboi orgamzations have aheady at hand the lepiosentativc 
machmeiy thiough which payment pioblems can be taken up 
It IS good business to perfect this maehmeiy and even to mtio- 
duce it where it does not exist 

Moie and moie employers and woikeis aie not satisfied to 
consider the problem solved when wage lates have been estab- 
lished They desiie to extend in some way the division of the 
corpoiate mcome to the profits The motives foi the introduc- 
tion of profit sharing aie numcious and usually mixed It is, 
theiefore, paiticulaily important to distinguish at the stait 
between those proposals which aie snatched upon by the rn magti 
as something of a panacea, and those more earcfulh consideied 
plans which look towaid a genuinely widened basis of meorno 
distribution 

The manager who wants qmck results will usually find that 
profit sharing is the last tiling he should consider ^ Excellent 
critical studies exist of the values and limits of value of various 
profit-sharing projects, and no firm should embaik on such a 
project without giving these the most careful reading * Foi the 
road of profit-sharing is strewn with the wrecks of sanguine 
begmmngs and abandoned hopes 

^The following conclusions meet the present writers’ approval “Profit 
sharing is not a piobkm to tonsidei first It is the problem to considti 
last (it) will not destroy trouble, it may postpone, alleviate, or hush 

it temporaiily, but it wdl not oveicome it, noi will stock shuuig, yeaily 
wage dividends, noi memberships m thrift societies In fact these veil 
good plans may aggravate the employees The wainmg is fiist to put 
your house m order Ihe fiist element of youi laboi piobkm is to got 
your basic system of pay right Profit sharmg is not n basic pay system " 
Bttrkhard, P L , m Industrial Management, vol 68, pp 42-4'), Juh, 1010 

“ See James, Gorton, and others “Profit Shaiing and Stock Ownoiship 
for Employees,” Harper & Bios, N Y, 1926 Also Emmet, Boris, 
"Profit Shaiing m the Umted States,” United States Buieau of Laboi 
Statistics Bull 208 
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Indeed, it may be truthfully said that theie is almost no end 
which profit-shaiing contemplates which a management cannot 
better gam in some other way Theie is but one exception to 
this statement, that is, the firm which has sincerely in view the 
end of making its worLeis partners in the control and receipt of 
income fiom the business — the firm which does actually want 
to divide its profits 

It IS emphasized, however, that not necessaiily is it advocated 
that any one plant proceed to great lengths in piofit-sharing 
Fundamentally, the profits of one plant aie of less significance to 
the co mmuni ty than the profits of an industry as a whole 
Moreover, we see some foice in the position of those employers 
who declared “We cannot believe that either the proprietois or 
the workers are entitled to the whole of the surplus piofits of the 
business, though they might reasonably ask for such a shaie as 
would give them an inteiest in its financial prospeiity We 

believe that in equity the commumty may claim the gi eater part 
of suiplus profits 

The National Association of Manufactuieis has published its 
position on the mattei m the following terms ^ 

ihere are thiec parties at inteiest m profits 

Fust, the ownei whose capital is invested in and at the iisk of, the busi- 
ness His lightful shaie of profits is represented by i latc of dividend 
propoitionate to the risk involved and such reseives as experience h is shown 
must be provided agimst a ramy day, and foi a reasonable expansion of 
the busmess 

Second, the employee whose iightful share of piofits is repiesented by a 
bisio wage equal to the prevailing rate and in addition theieto special 
compensation scientifically deteimined and immediately pud foi attain- 
ment above the average, m the foim either of mci cased pioduction, impioved 
quality, or definite economy 

Third, the consumer whose ughtful shaie of profits is lopicscntcd by re- 
duced prices which tend to stabihze the business, piotect it against undue 
competition, and provide security to the eraployei and employee alike 

For the aveiage plant a plan designed to diicct the offoita of the workers 
along Imes which will lesult in definite economies, and theiefoio increased 
piofits, and then divide with the workers the piofit acciuing dncetly from 
such efforts is, it seems, a safer, more constiuctive, and m every way a more 
scientific method than the method of profit sharing 

'■ Industrial Relations Repoit of the English Friends, The Survey, vol 41, 
supplement Nov 23, 1918 

Fiom letter from the Employment Relations Committee to the membei- 
ship Mar 20, 1920 
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The fact lemaina that individual plants desire to act, and aic 
acting, in the direction of profit sharing The increase in the 
number of profit-sharing plans in operation between 1920 and 
1926 has been notable There are piobably a little ovei two bun- 
dled companies which have a plan that conforms leasonablv well 
to the usual definition of profit sharing as an agreement fixed 
beforehand by the teims of which an employei undertakes to 
share a proportion of net profits among his employees 
This being the case, and since it is believed that tlicic are 
better and woise ways of developing a policy of profit-sharing, 
recent experience will be stated ijvhich seems to show the socially 
expedient piinciples to govcin its introduction 

Even when a firm desires to share profits, howcvei, because of 
a behef that the employees arc entitled to a share in them, it seems 
to us that the mere fact of cash distribution is of secondary 
importance The fact of the way in which it is done is the pi i- 
maiy factor Any plan in the field of personnel lelations is 
valuable to the extent that it brings the employees into a closei 
worlang knowledge and genuine sense of woikmg unity with the 
enterprise Such a sense of cooperation and partnership is not 
achieved quickly nor easily It is a psychological growth built 
up out of a shaiing of knowledge and responsibility no less than of 
ultimate letmns In short, the type of profit shaiing which is 
most advisable is one which in its entire process is most educa- 
tional to the rank and file 

That is the leason why an approach to profit sharing which is 
gradual and built upon a sound foundation of joint coopeiativo 
action IS urged, lather than one which simply entails an aibitiaiy 
act of a board of directois done in a spirit of philanthiopy 
An Approach to Profit Sharing — The place to commence with 
profit sharing is with wage determination in its constituent ele- 
ments W age 1 ates and amounts are factors close to the workers’ 

immediate interests and understandmg To create a structure 
of repi esentative control over this factor, which, after all, is closely 
tied up with the othei factors which help to create and detei mine 
profits, IS both logical and educationally sensible The best 
service a company can render its employees is to start to increase 
the fact of partnership at the first point where employees lealize 
they can act as partners, namely, at their own jobs 

At the risk of seemmg dogmatic, it is reiterated that the best 
way is to start with job analysis and the determining of pioduc- 
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tion standaids and coiielatue wage lafces undci joint contiol In 
shoit, a start should be made with pioblems suiiounding the 
conduct and improvement of each job, and the attempt should 
be to build the woiker’s mteicst, the worker’s knowledge, 
the worker’s sense of responsibility, and the worker’s rewai d up 
from the place, the outlook, and the reward which he now has 

In carrying forward this process of wage determination, it 
wiU be perfectly natural and normal, especially if that is the 
companj’s wish, to bung up foi joint consideiation the financial 
policies which help to determine the available “wage fund,” and 
to discuss all other relevant factors In this way, employees will 
get a knowledge about the financial situation winch will show 
whether the pioposed piofit sharing is merely a quixotic venture 
or whether it is developing out of sound beginmngs 

It will be objected that this much is not piofit sharing No, 
it IS only the begmmng of a joint control over process and over 
workeis’ eainiiigs It may be objected that such contiol may 
eventually load the workers to demand highoi wages, which might 
begin to encroach upon profits This is not only conceivable but 
possible Yet it should be remembered that the management, 
under the teims of our discussion, has decided that it wants sin- 
cerely to share profits, and if the ncussa)y safeguaidb ate tin own 
about the procedure of joint conjucncc, it should logically have no 
objection to pait of its income going m lughei employee drawing 
accounts rather than m piofit distribution These safeguards 
should be substantial, and they should be kept always to the lore 
For example, the fullest possible knowledge about financial affaiis 
must be available as affoidmg a basis for mtclhgent action The 
relation of profits to credits, to extension of plant, to taxes, to 
wise advance purchases of raw materials should all be taken 
account of The effects of getting wages too fai out of line with 
wage rates m other firms would also have to be taken into 
account 

The value of a plan of this sort is that it develops and uses as 
fast as it does develop the interest of each worker in the conduct 
and prosperity ol the enterprise If joint action commences on 
problems of work and of pay, it can and wiU, if desired, grow into 
joint action on larger issues In this way, as in no other, the 
workei’s 1 elation to production becomes closer and closer, his 
knowledge constantly increases to match his increasing respon- 
sibihtv, his opportunity to exercise control and responsibility 
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increase's as fast as his desiie (and usually faster) He becomes, 
in actual fact, a paitner in the entcipiisc, and if uncln th(b( con- 
ditions he seeks to inciease his weekly diawing accoiiiit, that 
would probably in many cases be a desiiable step 

There would still be, of couisc, a possibility that woikeis might 
desire to increase wages at the expense of icseivcs ind siuiilusos 
necessary foi use in profitless periods and foi extensions of plint 
Tlus danger must not be minimized, but it must be icmembcicd 
that under the conditions assumed the employees know th it had 
years do oecur, and that money bon owed of binks costs moie 
than funds diawn from accumulated surplus It is mlicient in 
the educational value of joint confcicnce that workeis come to all 
this knowledge, and their own native shiewdncss is to be counted 
on quite as much as anyone’s 

If the business is a prosperous one when the deteimiriation 
of reasonable weekly wages has been made, there will still be a 
lesiduum, an ultimate suiplus, after the several fixed chiigcs aio 
met The company which then desires to divide the whoh oi a 
pait of this tesiduuin on some mutually satisfcutoiy basis ivill be 
advancing to what seems to be as neai ly as it can he under c i isliny 
arrangements a “sound” policy of profit fahaimg 

It is necessaiy to be clear as to how this icsicluimi is ic iched 
For brevity’s sake, therefore, conclusions as to the principles 
underlying this relatively sound piofat-sharmg plan under existing 
coiporate conditions will be stated categorically 

Certain Prmciples of Sound Profit Division — It is a di suable 
pieiequisite that there be piioi joint definition of amounts of 
woik and of related amounts of pay 

These amounts of pay might well be considered as drawing 
accounts throughout the oiganization 

There should be definite assurances of the continuance of the 
plan independently of the earnings of a particular year 
Ihcre should be joint agreement to the terms of the profit 
sharing, joint administration of its provisions, and joint consent 

to changes j.i , , 

The company finances should bo in a sound condition, ttiat is 

(а) There should exist a safe and conservative i elation 
between stock values and physical values, is well as between 
stock values and earning powci 

(б) Too much money should not be tied up m law stock oi in 

goods in warehouse 
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(c) Shoit-time financing, if needed, should be done as cheaply 
as possible If the company could finance cunent transactions 
more cheaply by the maintenance of a reasonable amount of 
suiplub, such surplus and such use should be piovided foi 
eventually 

(d) Plant should be kept in first-class shape as pait of cuirent 
expense This would apply to the purchase of equipment for 
renewals, thus making a moderate depieciation charge possible 

There should be agreement upon a stipulated and limited rate 
dividend This should be high enough to compensate stock- 
holders so that they will have no furthei claim on pi ofits ^ 

There should be agreement as to amounts to be set aside to 
finance extensions, to caie foi depieciation, to create surplus, to 
cieate a sinking fund to he used to pay diawing accounts, unem- 
ployment benefits, and minimum dividends in pool y ears Theie 
IS good leason to believe that caieful financing of most coipoia- 
tions in good yeais would make it possible to lay by sufficient 
funds to help appreciably in sustaining the active agents in the 
business during poor years 

There should be agreement as to a minimum wage, as to the 
maximum salary, and as to salaiies foi vaiious grades of 
executives 

There should be annual accounting of the company’s finances 
by an agreed accountant, and access to the books by an accredited 
representative of the workeis 

Any residuum — ultimate surplus — left after meeting all the 
above charges m the manner specified might then be divided 
among the active agents in the business 

The basis on which this division takes place seems to be a 
relative matter on which no absolute piinciples may be laid 
down Many different methods are m use, but perhaps the most 
common is to divide the agreed sum in piopoition to the cainings 
of the employees Some plans first divide the residual profits, 
hah to stockholders and half to employees Others allocate 
them to managerial employees on a special basis In indi- 
vidual cases theie may be good leason for any one of a 
numbei of plans, although it would seem to us that the payment 

' In the Zeiss Optical Works it is provided that there is a premium to 
invested capital m payment for the risk, conespondmg m amount to the 
average loss of capital m the industry as a whole over some presciibed 
period 
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to absentee stockholdcis might well go no fuithci thin tin 
agreed dividend 

All this will no doubt seem a larger oidei, and such it is It is 
not set forth here by way of immediate advocacy foi every 
firm There will be few firms so organized or so disposed, that 
they can m the near futuie go far in the diiection of these piin- 
ciples, but theie are some, there will be more, and thcic aiomanj 
otheis which think they want to shaie piofits If this discussion 
wiU help to claiify their thinking and supply i icasonably 
wholesome objective, its inclusion heie will be amply justified— 
no matter how utopian it may appear to the manage! s of the 
majority of companies 

Stock -purchase Plans — Recent jears have seen a growth in 
plans foi stock purchase by employees even moie rapid than that 
of profit-sharing plans There are today well ovei two bundled 
companies which have some plan for the distiibution of stock, and 
the total volume of wealth m this form which is now in the hinds 
of employees luns literally into the tens of millions of dollars 

These arrangements are of several types, and them is little 
evidence on which to base a judgment as to then relative idvisa- 
bility Many compames sell annually an agreed block of 
stock at a prescribed figure somewhat below the then maiket 
rate, usually, an installment payment plan attaches to such 
schemes Some companies create a savings fund in which 
employees’ savings are equaled by contributions from the 
company and the total fund is used for the purchase of company 
stock in a trust fund Some employers share piofits by giving 
stock instead of cash Some companies sell voting, some non- 
voting stock, some offer preferred, otheis common shares 

A procedure which has grown so rapidly and widely cannot be 
dismissed without careful scrutiny The chief benefits that are 
claimed for it are that (1) it gives employees a legal right to a 
share m profits, (2) it gives a sense of part-owner ship, and thus 
fosters morale, (3) it reduces unrest, instability, and labor 
turnover, (4) it increases employees' eaimngs and purchasing 
power, (5) it gives momentum to an educational influence among 
employees regardmg the financial condition of their company 
That a large number of compames have felt that one oi moie 

1 An excellent analysis of current plans is to be found in the address of 
B A Boweeb before the American Management Association annual con- 
vention of 19?6 
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of these benefits was leabzed is indicated by then continuance of 
the plan year after yeai when a revocation of it might easily 
have been made 

The dangeis and difficulties, on the other hind, aie important 
to reahze (1) The employees tend to have all savings tied up 
with one company — an unsound principle of investment (2) 
The employees cannot affoid to take the speculative chances of 
sudden fluctuations in shaie values (3) They may feel that 
they are unduly tied down to one company unless the terms of 
stock lesale and hquidation are simple and libeial (4) They 
may feel that the financial policies and accounting practices of 
the company are not honest, or that they aie not taken sufficiently 
into the confidence of the management (5) They may be 
misled as to the extent of influence they can have in ultimate 
control due to their holding a i datively small peicontage of 
stock, 01 due to then holding non-voting shaios 

In view of these opposed benefits and dangeis, the only 
safe conclusion is that a stock-pui chase plan to be of lasting 
value in the pei sound pohey of a company must be con- 
ceived with th< utmost caie Only those plans which tiy to 
pi o vide against the obvious dangeis can expect to prove valuable 

Elements of Sound Procedure — What, then, should be the 
dements in a good stock-pui chase plan? 

(1) In some way assurance should be given that the individual 
employee has piioi to his subscribing to stock a peimancntly held 
liquid fund of 1200 oi |300 in cash in a savings bank oi building 
and loan association, where it is available for cmeigcncies 

(2) No company should sell stock to its employees if its execu- 
tives are playing the stock maiket with its shares rathci than 
tending to the business of manufactuimg and sdliiig, or if its 
financial pohey and structure aie not sound and conseivativo 

(3) Compames in which the speculative element in the demand 
for their product is stdl large should go slowly with stock sale 
to employees 

(4) Pieferably, the shaies sold to employees should cany 
voting rights Theie are good arguments foi the sale of either pre- 
ferred or common shares, although the latter has the advantage of 
allowing employees a share in the ultimate equity in the business 

(5) Assuming that the employee stock is voting stock, there 
would be real value in encouraging the stockholding employees 
to organize m some way to vote their stock in a solid block 
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(6) Libeial provision should be made foi compulsoiy ro-pui- 
chase of voting stock by the company when an employee leaves 
01 foi letuin of his partly paid principal with mtciest at a speci- 
fied rate 

(7) An objective which some companies aic piogiessivoly 
working toward as desirable is one wheic the active agents in the 
corporation aie encouraged to become the largest single gioup of 
stock owners The non-resident, non-woiking owncis arc 
guaranteed a fixed letuin on their investment, and aic, in ceitain 
cases, being gradually bought out 

Stock ownership by employees, like piofit-shsimg, olfcis no 
piimrose path to industiial peace and haimony It is neveithe- 
less true that both of these have implicitly in ■view a common aim, 
which IS of gieat impoitance Both pxoceduies say, in cftcct, to 
the woikeis that their light is recognized to a lotuin fiom the 
company employing them ovei and above the obligation dis- 
charged in the payment of weekly wages Whcthei oi not 
manageis have put it that way to themselves, this is what happens 
m eftect when eithei of these plans is intioduced in good faith 
Undoubtedly some plan for giving employees a contingent intei- 
est in their company is an idea which is destined to gam in favoi 

It IS also true that both procedures tend to a bunging togcthci 
and harmomzing of ceitam inteiests heictofoie oppose d 1 o the 
extent that employees aie substantially paiticipatmg in piofits or 
dividends, to that extent then inteiests rcgaiding distiibiiting 
the profits aie at one with those of othei owneis Usually, 
though, at the piesent time, then immediate inteiests as wage 
eainers are or should be moie dommant than their interests as 
owneis 

In so fai as stock ownership is a device which utihzes alieady 
available legal instruments, that is perhaps m its favoi, and it 
seems not unlikely that out of the piesent widespread expeii- 
mentation with various forms of employee stockholding, some 
suggestions eventually may come as to ways of organizing and 
conducting corporations which square moie fully than is now the 
case with democratic principles of oigamzation and control 
It IS thus difficult to make any catcgoiical statement legarding 
the use of profit sharing or stock purchase by employees Both 
have possible benefits and possible drawbacks Administered by 
an enlightened management in an intelligent way, either might 
yield valuable results m improved morale Stock ownership in 
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some form may work out into a method of employee paiticipation 
in ownership and duection which will be sound psychologically 
and economically 

The warning should be that beyond a ceitain point it is not pos- 
sible to deal fundamentally with the pioblcm of income distribu- 
tion until it IS looked at fiom the point of view of an entne 
industry This is not said to discourage individual company 
experiments which aie well conceived, but the fact is that fiom 
the point of view of ultimate economic statesmanship, the labor 
and fiscal pioblems of the marginal plants have to be solved no 
less than those of the low-cost, piosperous companies which 
regularly have large profits to divide 

Pa3anent Procedure — Thcie are a numbei of details about the 
pioceduie of “paying off” to winch attention should be called, 
since this proceduie can occasion a good deal of petty nutation 
unless it is wisely handled What experience has usually shown 
to be best practice on these matters is stated below 

It IS desirable to pay off on company time 

It IS desiiable to pay off as lapidly as possible This may be 
accomplished in vaiious ways, as, eg , by having diffeient pay 
days foi diffeient departments, or by taking the pay envelopes 
directly to each depaitment 

It IS desirable to pay up to as near the day of payment as book- 
keeping arrangements permit It should usually be possible to 
pay, for example, on Saturday up to the previous Wednesday 
The practice of withholding a full week’s pay is unnecessarily 
rigorous Some states have laws governing the amount of 
pay which may be withheld, and the fiequency of payment 
Usually a weekly settlement is to be preferied 

It IS essential to provide a place and peison to whom the 
workers may go to secure adjustments of pay eiiois Foreign 
workers have been seen to come to the grated pay window to get 
a payment tiouble stiaightened out, and receive the most brusque, 
abiupt, and inconsiderate treatment at the hands of a young clerk 
This sort of occurrence is unnecessary, yet it contributes not a 
little to a natuial feeling of resentment on the pait of eveiy self- 
respecting workei It must be remembered that pay errors aie 
often the company’s mistakes, but whether they aie or not, they 
may occasion annoyance out of all proportion to their seiious- 
ness, hence, the importance of an attitude of courteous, quick, and 
willing attention on the part of the pay adjuster Indeed, in large 
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corporations these mistakes and misundei standings become so 
numerous with the similarity and confusion of foicign names and 
with foreign woikeis coming and going, that the pay adjiistci 
either should have some facility in the necessary foieign languages 
or have access to sympathetic inteipreteis 

Theie should also be a well-undei stood pioceduie as to paying 
off those who are absent on pay day Regular hours of the pay 
adjuster’s time should be available for this necessaiy scivicc 
tluoughout the week 

It IS now necessary to keep a recoid of workers’ yeaily earn- 
ings for income tax purposes This information is also valuable 
to the personnel department — indeed it has raoic leal significance 
than hourly or weekly rates For this leason, posting wage totals 
quarterly on the employees’ lecord caid which contains the othei 
facts about his history, progiess, etc is lecommended In this 
way the employment manager can leadily tell amounts of yearly 
income 

If the company pays by check, it is desiiable to provide a place 
where these checks may be cashed On the whole it is probably 
better to pay in cash 

It IS desirable to withhold no monej from the pay envelope foi 
fines, dues, loans, savings, grocciy bills at company stores, rentals 
in company houses, etc This may seem a compaiativelv tiivial 
point, yet it has leal psychological impoitance The woikei 
ought to know wheie his eainmgs go, and theie is no way he can 
know eeitamly unless be makes all payments in cash himself 
Often this may involve drawing money out at one window and 
paying it in at another That makes no diftcrcncc, the impoi tant 
thing IS for the worker to handle all his own financial affairs ‘ 

It is desirable to have provisions foi advancing a few days' 
wages to new employees who are at the end of then lesouices 
when they aie taken on Not a few workeis, especially those of 
the more itinerant type, will leave after a couple of days in ordei 
to get cash enough m hand to keep them going If an advance 
on wages were given, then stay would be more pei manent Some 
companies have airangements with boarding houses to accommo- 
date such new workers on the company’s credit foi the fust week 
It IS desirable to pay off discharged employees as promptly 
as possible Frequently this cannot be arranged for on the day 

1 There may be an exception to this statement in the case of the eollection 
of union dues under a definite provision m the collective agi cement, and 
perhaps the payments to contributory group insurance 
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of dischaige, but it can be aiianged foi on the following day It 
IS unduly arbitral y and usually very inconvenient to the dis- 
chaiged workei to have his payment delayed until the next pay 
day 

It IS impoitant to piotect employees against loan shaiks and 
assignments of wages The company, oi pieferably the 
employers’ association, should have a loan fund, and upon leceipt 
of notice of wage assignment see the assignor, make an immedi- 
ate adjustment (on the thieat, if necessaij, of legal pioceedmgs 
if a settlement is not made), and make aiiangements with the 
employee to cany the obligation m some othei way 

It IS important to have a definite policy about payment foi 
absences when they are due to sickness, and foi vacations It 
IS customaiy on both items to have one policy foi the office force 
and anothei foi the factoiy foice Theie seems, howcvei, no 
icason foi not adheimg to a single standard foi payment — a 
standaid appioximatmg the present usual piactice with office 
employees, namely, continued regular payment during sickness 
(oi accident) of a few day’s duiation after which provision is made 
foi compensation out of a benefit or compensation fund, and pay- 
ment toi a two- weeks vacation foi eveiy employee who has been 
with the company one year Iiom the point of view of good 
hy giene and mutual good will, the provision of an annual vacation 
with pay promises to pay for itself many times over 

Policies about overtime, Sunday, and holiday pay should also 
be clcaily estabhshed Since the usually accredited theory has 
been to pay for extia work m a way that wdl induce employee 
to keep it at a minimum, adherence to the standaid now faiily 
well established where organized labor is recognized is favored 
This standaid calls foi time-and-a-half pay foi overtime work, 
and usually double pay for Sunday and holiday woik 

The practices regarding differentials in pay foi night work vary 
fiom payment of a bonus of a certain percentage of the day rate, 
to no diftoiential at all 

Women’s Wages — The United States Government during the 
war and organized labor for some time past have favoied 
the prmciple of “equal pay for equal work ” Defimtion of the 
principle and its precise application are, however, a diffi cult 
mattei 

It IS, therefore, useful to examine this idea and see what it may 
mean “ Equal pay ” may mean equal piece rates, m which case. 
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if women’s horns are legally shoitei than men’s, they earn less 
It may mean equal homly lates, m which case, if then honis aic 
less, they also earn less It may mean equal weekly wages or 
monthly salaries, that is, equal income 

Several different conditions have giown up as to women’s pay 
There are jobs, such as cotton weaving, whoie men and women 
are employed interchangeably In these cases, whcthci i piece- 
rate system or a flat weekly rate obtains, it is usually fdt that i 
condition of equality exists 

There aie other jobs which have customaiily been done by 
women Certam work in box and candy factories, gaunent 
shops, telephone exchanges, etc has always been done by giils 
and women and paid foi at a late that no man would think ot 
working for It is foi the aid of women in tiados of this soit that 
minimum- wage legislation is designed It iniy be sud faiily 
that the concept of equal pay has ncvei been applied in those 
cases The assumption in these cases hue is that the adult 
woman is single and without dependents, and the pay, even when 
fixed under minimum- wage laws, is fixed accoidmgly 

Finally, there is the work foimcilj done by men foi which 
women are now employed When tikcn on foi such woik as 
operatmg elevatois, feechng and opei iting maehinos, m-'pectioii 
woik, and hotel dming-ioom service, women uc usually paid less 
pel houi than the men whose places they have taken 

It IS always said, of couise, that the women do not do the same 
woik, that modifications have to be made on the job to make it 
possible to use them Yet if, for example, a woman only feeds 
a machine, whereas the man at the job used also to bring and 
lemovp his materials, the important fact to deteimine is the unit 
costs under the two different methods The woman who only 
feeds the machine may (and piobably does) turn out many more 
units of output, and the wage of a male helper or tiuckei who 
supphes not only her but a number of other women with mateiial 
IS likely to be much more than compensated for by the total 
increase of output But there will be cases wheie the women’s 
work IS not the same, and determination of pay will in these cases 
have to be made accoidmgly 

It seems, therefore, that if interpreted according to the spirit 
and not the letter, equal pay foi equal work means that the fact 
that adult women are doing the woih it> not to altei in any way the 
basis on lohich pay shall be deten mined 
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It IS heie assumed that adult women have dependents Recent 
studies indicate this to be true of a majority of women ovei 
twenty-four or twenty-five years old The wage pioblem is, of 
course, different with both boys and girls until then twenty-first 
year Wages for the workei up to that age may be safely set on 
the assumption that the worker is a single peison with no 
dependents 

Foremen’s Salaries —Efforts to determine foremen’s salaries 
give rise to further practical questions First, shall the foreman 
get more income than the most highly paid piece woikei in the 
department? No categorical answer to this is possible, but it is 
held here that the foreman should be one (oi if he is not, he should 
be educated so that he is one) whose value to the company as an 
executive, as a loader and dynamic foice in lus department is 
large enough to warrant paying him well above the amounts 
eained by any of those under him A prominent executive of 
the Intel national Harvestei Company has said recently that his 
company is attempting to develop a group of foremen whom it 
would be justified in paying $5000 a yeai 

Corporations demui at paying foremen well, because they fail 
to see their importance and because they do not recognize that 
ability for foremanship is different and moie rare than ability for 
manual work Once the thought that foremen are executives 
gains currency, any doubts about paying them more than the 
best-paid workers are likely to be less frequently raised 

In some cases foremen are paid a bonus if the production of 
their department exceeds a ceitain figure, or if unit costs are kept 
below a ceitain amount Such devices may in some cases be 
necessary to cieate m the foreman a willingness to do his job 
properly, on the othci hand they have sometimes piovtd too 
great an incentive to an unwholesome diiving and speeding of the 
workers in his department 

The thing to do is to pay an adequate salary and pursue a 
program of foremen’s education which will insure that each fore- 
man knows his duties and is interested to cany them out 

There is a good deal to be said for piofit sharing with foremen, 
and the sale of stock to them In both of these ways the foremen 
are recogmzed definitely m the final results of the year’s business, 
and this is as it should be 
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CHAPTER XXIV 

MEETING THE INDUSTRIAL RISKS 

Accidents, occupational diseases, and unemployment are iisks 
moie duectly incident to industiial work than geneial sickness, 
old age, and death All aie contingencies which eveiyone in 
industiy faces, and all stand os big causes of anxiety and dread in 
the woi lung-class family unless some specific pi o vision against 
them has been made They aie pcculiaily the cause of feai and 
woriy when wages are neai the maigin of subsistence 
Recogmtion of this in iccent years has led to the extensive 
development of plans of vaiious types to meet these exigencies 
both by cmploycis, by self-oi gammed gioups of woikois, by laboi 
umons, and by commercial insurance companies An inci easing 
economic security has thus been a serious ob3ective of diffeicnt 
gioups foi diffeient motives, and the loault has been a giatifying 
extension of protective measures of proved woith and permanent 
benefit 

The Method of Insurance — Society today uses the ingemous 
device of insurance to distribute its familiai risks in such a way 
that all can help to bcai them and all be helped when they are in 
need The major problem in meeting the industiial iisks is to 
use the form of insuiance which gives the best piotection This 
involves questions as to the size of the group winch should under- 
take the insurance, the basis of selecting the risks, the amounts of 
premiums and benefits, the degiee of compulsion to be exercised 
witlnn the group, the basis of shaiing the piemium payments 
These and all the actuarial problems entailed aie in pait technical 
questions which it is beyond the scope of tlus volume to elaborate 
It will be useful, however, to state ccitain geneial points which 
should be considered in relation to all insuiance plans, to consider 
biiefly the different kinds of risks which must be met and give 
warmng as to the lands of problems to which the mtroduction 
and admmistration of each give rise 
General Principles — Up to a certain pomt the larger the 
groups over which the burden of iisk may be distributed, the 
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smallei will be the chaige upon cvciy puticipint, assLinung 
the chaige is based upon actuaiial piinciplcs 

Since actuanal advice is essentiil if anj insuiance rncasuio is 
to be soundly flamed, it will pay to consult a good indt pendent 
consulting actuary after the plan has been roughly slvctehcd out, 
and to get all possible help in cieating one tint will not be 
bankrupted by the first heavy claims which niiy be midi on it 
Insurance plans of aU sorts should be as simple as possible m 
lespect to methods of paying premiums, securing bciufits, and 
complying with all the conditions under which the workei becomes 
eligible 

Payments of benefits should be made piomptly without the 
necessity for the intervention of any thud paity 

The insurance is most effective if all mcmbeis of an exposed 
group aie participants Where the paiticipation is eompulsoiy, 
however, there should be provision either foi immediate refund 
of his deposited principal with interest to the woikci who leaves, 
01 for transfer of the insuiance to his account in his new 
employment 

Admmistration of the actual disbursement ot insuiance bene- 
fits should rest as fai as possible in the hands of those who aio in 
sufficiently close touch with the afiictcd woikei to know 
defimtely when ho should be a beneficiary 
Accident Insurance — Foity-two states, including pi ictically 
all the mdustrial states, have workmen’s compensation laws 
The procedure under these seveial laws vanes widely, and it 
holds tiue of compensation insurance laws, as of most other 
legal labor standaids, that they represent minimum and not the 
maximum desirable requuements 
The humanly desuable standards ovei and above the legal 
requirements winch any plant may well adopt are No waiting 
period if the disability extends over one week, pajment of at 
least 75 or 80 pei cent of, if not full, wages during period of 
actual recovei'y, provision of adequate free medical attention, 
1 ecogmtion that since diseases contracted because of occupational 
hazards create the same liability as accidents, compensation foi 
such diseases shall be on the same basis as accidents 
Where long delays in the decision and settlement occur, theie 
may result real hardship in the family of the injured worker , and 
in anxiety he may even lesoit, unnecessarily, to a lawyci to help 
his case along Managers should accept the responsibility of 
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making cleai to the workeis that lawyeis aie usually not neces- 
saiy, and should make provision for advancing funds against the 
payment of the compensation by the state or insurance company 

In those states where no legal piovisions foi accident insuiance 
exist, the enlightened management which sees the value of 
“castmg out fear,” will adopt voluntarily the standaids of 
compensation of the advanced states 

Health Insurance — Mutual benefit associations have consti- 
tuted the fust orgamzed step taken by many films to meet the 
incidence of siclcness upon their employees A variety of methods 
exists among the seveial bundled of these associations, but theie 
aie outstanding features of the movement which may be 
considered summarily 

Thcie IS wide agreement that membeiship m benefit associa- 
tions should be voluntary^ This means, howevei, that much 
thought should be given to advertising the plan and enlisting as 
neaily as possible 100 per cent membeiship On this point one 
expert has said 

The association is m the business of selling insuiauce, it must have 
a pioposition which can be leadily sold to the emplojecs We veie 
able to show them some of the psychological featuies of the pioposition, 
not thiough a definite study of psychology, but by bunging them to see 
the effect on prospective members of certain methods of pioceduie 
One pomt that was kept foicibly in mind continuously wis this — 
the entire plan of reoiganization must be above suspicion Theie 
must be nothing about it which would permit the suggestion, by those 
of perverted mmd, that the coiporation had any motive otbei than the 
best mteiests of the employees All decisions weie to be made by 
the employees We took pains to place befoie them, howevei , all the 
facts, both for and against each proposition on which they wore to 

1 The followmg is taken fiom National Industiial Confeience Board 
Research Eeporl, 66, “Expeiience with Mutual Benefit Associ itions m the 
Umted States,” p 6 

“Voluntary membeiship is geneially prefeired by both employci and 
employees to compulsory membership Compulsoiy membership makes foi 
greater stability of funds than a puiely voluntaiy association, because the 
lattei tends to include chiefly those who feel the need of piovision, and so 
makes for an unfavorable selection of nsks Compulsory membership, 
moreover, brings within an association the thiiftless type of individual who 
will not voluntarily make provision foi the future These advantages, 
however, aie usually more than counterbalanced by the lack of interest and 
enthusiasm which may charactenze the attitude of the members toward a 
compulsory association ” 
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ballot, so that they were benefited by the expeiiencc and judgment of 
those who had expeiience in msuianee matters, sales piomotion, and m 
addition, the facihties foi secuung infoiination ‘ 


Associations should be administeied toopeiatively 

A joint management secuies the counsel of the officprs of Ihe coipnia- 
tion and the inteiest, enthusiasm, and experience of the cmployics, thus 
the 01 ganization is operated for the best intci ests and secui cs the gi eatost 
enthusiasm of aU toiiceined * 

It IS advisable, because of the added coiifidenie and picstige imong 
employees that aceiues to associations managed ciitncly by tlicmsdvcs, 
and because of the tiainmg which emploj ees obtain in the administration 
of such oiganizations, that company paiticipatioii in admiiiistiatiou be 
confined to a minimum Ihe company can best seive the association 
by standing leady to consult and advise with the cmiilo-vee officeis it 
any tune and fuinish them whatevei assistance is possible '' 

The expenses of benefit associations appeal to be satisfactorily 
handled when the employees’ premiums aic high enough to mcef 
the actual benefits paid, and when the company pays whatovr i 
administration overhead is nccessaiy, with perhaps bonuses to 
membeis for inci easing the enrolment in the society Inmda- 
mentally, however, it seems to us that the piinciplc of joint 
contiibution is sounder, especially since the conditions of employ- 
ment for which the corporation is icsponsible influence tho 
sickness rate 

The method of regular weekly clues of a fixed amount is gen- 
erally recognized as sound, and Mi Chandler found that with 
dues of 10 cents pei week the fund, under oidmary conditions, 
may pay each sick woikei $1 a day after the third day of sickness 
foi a period not to exceed 13 weeks “ If it was desired to extend 
these benefits as long as disability continued, it would be neces- 
sary to add only 2 cents per week pei member 

For the addition of 2 5 cents a week to the piemium, he finds 
also that a death benefit of approximately SlOO can safely be paid 
for members dying of sickness 

I Chandler, W L , " Concliisioiis From a Survey of Ovei 500 Employees’ 
Benefit Associations, “U & Bull of Labor, 227, pp 158-167 

^ Chandler, W L , Op c?l 

» From National Industrial Conference Board, Op cii , p 8 

« Chandler, W L , Op at , p 164 
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These figures of the relation of cost to benefits aie given, it 
should be understood, only by way of illustiating the lelative 
propoition which premiums must beai to compensation At the 
present price level benefits of |1 a day while bettei than nothing, 
aie wholly inadequate to meet the needs of woikeis in a period 
of sickness Benefits of double this amount come neaier to a 
desirable amount, and if, as is possible, laigei benefits require a 
piemium winch the employee feels is too high foi him to pay, his 
contiibution must be supplemented 

Expeiience suggests that a moie equitable aiinngement voiild be to 
relate both dues and benefits to the avciage weekly eaimngs of tlio 
membeis, and to classify membciship as well as dues uid benefits on this 
basis In oidei to discouiage maliiigeung, benefits may be lestiii ted to 
a oeitain peicentige of wages, 50, b62j, oi 75 per cent as m iy lie deemed 
advisable > 

A typical benefit plan sets forth its essential piovisions in the 
following terms 

Benefits to take effect on the fouith woiking day after sickness oi 
injuries Benefits not to exceed 13 weeks in a calendai yeai In 
all eases of sickness or injuiies, the secietaiy of the association must bo 
notified m wntmg at once, oi claims foi benefits will not be allowed 

No membei shall be entitled to benefits foi any sickness oi mjuiy 
which shall have been caused oi biought about by the use of intoxicating 
liquors 01 opiates, or by immoial conduct, and no memboi ha\mg a 
chronic disease or ailment pievioua to joining the association shall be 
entitled to benefits for disability theiefioin 

The president shall, on all such cases bi ought to the attention of the 
secretary, appoint a sick oi visiting committee, consisting of thieo 
membeis, oi, if a nuise is employed by the company, offoui mombeis 
one of whom shall be the nurse * 

An interesting vaiiant on the mutual benefit association idea 
IS employed in Massachusetts m connection with the plan of 
“savings bank life insmance” which operates in that state 
Approximately sixty mutual benefit societies, including about 
sixteen thousand employees, are oigamzed under this plan, which 
combines typically a $10 a week sickness benefit and a $500 death 
benefit The cost of this is 15 cents a week dues per employee, 

^ National Industrial Conference Board, Op at , p 9 

^ Tewksbury, W 3 , Helping Workers to Help Themselves, Factory, 
August, 1919 
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plug 15 cents a week contribution fiom the employei Plans 
including lesser amounts of sickness and death benefit cany 
propoitionately smallei contiibutions Under this scheme the 
mutual benefit association handles the collection of money and 
the payment of benefits, and a stipulated sum is paid to the 
savings bank life insuiance fund to covei the death benefit 
payment which it meets 

Group Insurance — The remaikable lecent extension of the 
sale of gioup insurance policif s by commcicial insuiance compa- 
nies to factories and stores raises a question as to the coiripaiativo 
raeiits of the group insurance policy and mutual benefit associa- 
tion On this point the following evidence of a careful leseai ch 
study IS of inteiest, and it tends to confiim oui own estimate of 
the alternatives 

The ea idenoe suggests that it is questionable u hethei there is sulKcient 
distiibution of the iisk, except in the laigei jilants, to cnalile a mutual 
benefit association which is not leinsured in a commercial insuiance 
company to operate on a sound financial bisis In a small plant, the 
death oi proti acted illness of but a few membeis may place such isti am 
upon the tieasuiy of the association that it miy be foued to suspend 
payment of benefits oi expeiience othei finnncial difficulties The 
schedule of benefits, if it is to be adequate, is so much out of jnopoition 
to the mcoiiio that can bo deincd fiom icasonable dues and assessments 
of rnembcis that the association is apt at times to be in a perilous finan- 
cial condition, and to fail the membeis when thoj most need its puitci- 
tion If it IS desiicd to oiganize a mutual bonefitassociation which 

will be financed by employer and emplojces, experience shows it to be 
the better policy, except in the larger plants, that death benefits bo 
provided thiough a group life contract with a commeicial insuiance 
company The sick and disability benefits may be financed within the 
plant In many instances, employeis who proaide life insurance 
for their employees Imve made this insurance dependent upon membei- 
ship in the mutual benefit association This plan, lather than the 
piovision of life insurance for all employees, is favoicd on the theory that 
a man moie appreciates a thing that he has helped to pay foi than some- 
thing that IS given to him foi nothing On the other side, there has to be 
considered the fact that such an airangement does not piovide piotec- 
tion foi all woikeis m the plant 

In plants employing several thousand workers the iisk is appaiently 
sufficiently distiibuted to fuinish a sound basis foi the opeiation of 
mutual benefit associations which aie not leinsured In such associa^ 
tions the diffeience between the schedule of benefits and the assuied 
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income from the dues and assessments of membcis is geneially not such 
as to imperil the financial standing of the oigani/sations 

Ii respective of the size of the plant in which it functions, a mutual 
benefit association, to be solvent, must have a roscn e fund of a sufficient 
amount to meet all benefit claims that may be iii idc upon it A gieat 
majoiity of mutual benefit associations vhiohaie not msuied do not fulfill 
this lequuement — an elementary principle of insuiance Insuiance 
companies, on the other hand, aie compelled by law to maintain leseives 
of sufficient amount to meet all possible claims From this standpoint, 
theiefoie, the association in which payment of benefits is guiiantced 
by an msmance company offeis a much gieatei degiee of secuiity or 
pioteotion to its membeis than the association which is not insured * 
Today over three million employees aie coveied by group 
insurance pohcies carried foi the most pait in half a dozen laige 
companies, and an increasing pioportion of these employees are 
being covered not only foi death but foi sickness as w ell Indeed, 
the methods of group insuiance have changed mateiiilly since 
the fiist policies weie wiitten A form of policy which is becom- 
ing incieasingly populai is one which entails joint contributions 
of employer and employee and is adnumsteied, m pait at least, 
through a mutual benefit association 
Such a pohey will only be written where theie are at least fifty- 
employees It covers life, accident, and sickness It operates 
only if 75 per cent of the employees acquiesce in the plan and 
agiee to the reduction of their share of tho piemium fiom their 
pay There are no physical examinations 
A typical plan of this sort provides a HOOO hfe insurance policy 
or an equivalent monthly total and permanent disability benefit 
of 20 months It provides a 10 weeks pei year benefit for sick- 
ness or non-occupational accident One such plan costs the 
employees 20 cents per week, the balance of the payment being 
made by the company 

It will be seen that these terms are distinctly more favorable 
than is possible for the individual buying similar insuiance for 
himself Also, undei a group insurance policy there is a definite 
motive foi both the insurance company and the employei to do 
all that IS possible to prevent sickness and shoiten its duration 
The insurance company’s nursing service should thus play an 
important part in the effective administration of the plan 
1 "Experience with Mutual Benefit Associations in the United States,” 
Research 'Re-port, 66, National Industrial Conference Board, pp 44-46, 
New Yoik, 1923 
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Labor Union Insurance — A furthei form of working-class 
protection against death which promises to inciease in volume is 
the newly orgamzed Union Labor Life Insuiance Company 
This IS a company orgamzed to sell life insuiance to all persons 
irrespective of then trade union affiliations The advintage 
which is held out is not one of saving in the lowci picinium into, 
but rather a share in the dividends, since the stockhoklois’ rctin n 
is limited to 6 per cent, and all surplus above that is distiibutod to 
policy holders There is every reason to suppose that tins 
company wdl grow rapidly in the next few yeais and provide 
life insurance for some tens of thousands of manual woikeis, 
prmcipally in the orgamzed trades 

Old-age Pensions — The pioblem of old-age pensions is a 
thorny one, it bristles with difficulties Shall the pension be 
contributory or non-contributoiy? Who is to deteiminc the 
employees’ eligibility’ Does a staking employee cease by that 
fact from employment’ Does the individual employee who 
leaves have any moral claim upon any pait ot the fund’ 

It IS impossible within the scope of this discussion to sugge st 
the answers being made to all these questions , but the f ict th it 
pension plans are extending m niimbci,^ and that moie and moie 
companies desire to put the letirement of thou older employees on 
a defimte and explicit basis makes important an appiooiation of 
all the complex factois in the problem One iccent and thorough 
study of industrial pensions is quoted extensively as follows in 
order to piesent the majoi considerations which icquiie decision 
in instituting and opeiating a plan 

The purposes pursued by employers m establishmg set vice pension 
systems foi superannuated employees are xaiious and complex Often, 
the objectne conditions and circumstances that move employcis gener- 
ally to act in this mattei ne only partially revealed in then avowed 
pui poses, and may not even be consciously appiehended Thus it may 
be that the encroachments of laboi organizations upon the competitive 
laboi maiket demand some countcr-atti action on the pait of the emplos’^ei 

to retain the fuU loyalty of his woikmg foice and the power of leplemsh- 
mg it It may be, too, that the piessuie of vvoild wide competition m 
the major industries and the consequent diive foi leduced costs lompel 
the tuning up to its maximum efficiency of every f actoi , human as well as 
mechanical Any maiked slackening of productivity it one point in the 

1 The National Industnal Conference Boaid leportcd late in 192o the 
existence of 268 formal plans mcludmg over 2,800,000 employees 
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oigamzation is quickly communicated to an eiitiie depaitment and 
impedes its operation thiougliout The employei may become awaie of 
01 have called to his attention the dechnmg powei s of some supei annuated 
employees here oi theie, whom he may be too fan -minded to dischaige 
outiight, as he would scrap obsolete macluneiy oi dcfectn e inatoiul m 
his plant Noi , on the other h iiid, may he be able long to continue them 
on the payioU eithei at then accustomed woik or at some lessei job, 
without pioductive detiiment Moved by humane considei ations as 
well as by stein busmess necessity, the employei would welcome a 
proceduie for deahng constructively with this pioblem 

Such a pioceduie is at hand in the foim of aietiremcnt pension system, 
winch enables the employei to compensate the aged employee foi his 
fidehty to the job while at the same tune easing the pioccss of letiiement 
and replacement In making his decision to adopt a pension scheme, 
the employer is confionted with seveial diffeicnt tjqies of aiiangemcnt 
among which to choose His choice will be deteimiiicd by the peculiai 
ciioumstances of his situation and by the pui poses pai amount m his 
mind At one extieme he has the alternate of an mfoimal policy of 
relief or emergency allowances At the othei, ho has open to him a 
tormal plan with guaianteed benefits, operated m acooidance with 
regulations definitely laid down in advance The schemes found in 
actual opoiation lange all the way from the one type to the otliei At 
one extieme, pensions disappear and aie leplaced by chaiitable doles, 
at the other they merge into insurance 

Ihe charitable appioach to the problem has its definite limitations 
and drawbacks, especially foi the laige employei Responsible as he is 
in the first instance to the stockholders of the coipoiatiun, ho is oidiiiaiily 
not fioe to indulge Ins peisonal inclinations and sympathies m dealing 
with the needs of individual workers All his admmistiative acts must 
be governed by strict business principles His contact with the thou- 
sands of men and women under his dncction is necessiiily lemotc and 
impel sonal, while charity, to be effective, must be essentially personal 
The attempt to combine the one with the othei may easily result in 
favoritism, aibitiaiy discrimination, and paternalistic iiiteifeience with 
personal hbeity 

There are, to be sure, offsetting advantages, chiefly as regards cost and 
considerations of exact justice, that commend this method to many 
employers Under certain conditions and m lelativ ely small businesses, 
these may outweigh the disadvantages At the other end of tho scale, 
the quasi-automatic method hkewise has its favorable and unfavorable 
features But the balance cannot be struck ahke foi all oi in a hard and 
fast mannei It depends upon the pui-poses to be served and upon the 
particulai situations to be met The era of expei mentation is by no 
means over, though certain technical points lelatmg to pension finance 
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]ia\e alieady been established with ccilimty The question of the 
relative merits of vaiious pension systems is complex 

Industiial pension plans, geneially speaking, have for then ultimate 
pui pose the impi ovement of industi lal i elations Employers who insti- 
tute such plans pursue a vaiietv of aims, some of 'nhicli aie ciicumstan- 
tial and anse fiom special conditions in the establishment ot fiom the 
attitude of individual employeis, while others aie moie fundamental and 
I un through the whole pension movement Specificallj , by piomising a 
measuie of seountj fiom want in old age to cmplojeeB ivho ivill de\o1( 
the best yeais of then working lives to the suvite ot one emplojti, i 
serMoe pension is cilculated to cncouiagc such conlinuitv and con- 
stancy in employment If it pioves in any maikcd dcgioe effective in 
1 educing turnover to a healthy minimum, in stalnli/iiig the woiluiig 
foioe in stimulating loyalty and efficiency, and m ci eating contentment 
and good will among the employees, it is an excellent iiivcstmcot and an 
asset to the business If in addition a pension system affoicls the 
employer a dehmte, as well as humane, method loi retiring supeianmi- 
ated employees, it also justihes its cost as an aid to iiianagemciit 
Elimination of iiieffeetn e workers by the pension loutc is well adapted to 
raise the level of efficiency m the active foi ( e It cleais tfic n ay of pio- 
inotion foi youngei employees, while fax oi ably affecting the inoiale of 
the entire oiganization Like any otliei sound policy in petsonml 
administration, the pension mustiest upon an adequate iclatiou of "give 
and take ” It is to be thought of at the same tune is a k waid and an 
incentive In ren aiding the faithful senne of those employeis who au 
letued, it IS intended to stiengthen the disposition to such sen ice iii 
those who lemain 

Employeis who have given thought to their expeiience with iiension 
systems aie not unanimous in then conclusions as to the success ot such 
expel icnce Wlule many express unqualified satisfaction n ith the i csult s 
of then scheme, otheis are moie oi less dubious of then value, and still 
otheis regard them as definitely disappointing Wheto the effects of 
a pension system have fallen shoit of expectations, it has sometimes been 
due to an undeirating of the costs and sometimes to an oversaiiguinc con- 
ception of the possibilities of such a scheme hlaiij pension plans have 
been established without adequate knowledge of the financial obligations 
entailed theieby and benefits have been fixed mespective of the funds 
available for paying them In a number of cases the consequence 
has been an unfoieseen increase in the pension loll and sooner or Intel, 
embaiiassing demands upon the coipoiation’s income The employer 
then has been coiifionted with the painful alternative of incieasiiig 
annual appiopnations on account of pensions oi curtailing the numbei 
and amount of allowances gianted or to be granted The choice la pain- 
ful, because increased pension disbuisements cut into prohts while, on the 
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othei hand, the existing iate& of allowance aie fiequeutly so small as 
not to beai fuithei i eduction 

The advantages deiived by a business enteipiise fioin the opeiation of 
a pension plan aie not easy to measure, and the divergent estimates aie 
at least pai tly subjectiv e On one side ai e the claims of those employei s 
who attiibute to then schemes the reali7ation of all then expectations 
They report a decided impiovement in loyalty of the force, a loweimg of 
the turnovei late, a raising of the quality of the laboi foice, greatei 
facihty m retiring mcapacitated employees, enhanced efficiency withm 
the plant and good will in the community at large Ovei against these 
expressions of endorsement must be set the adverse judgment of othei 
employers, who ha\e been less fortunate in then expeiience with pension 
plans Then complaint fiequently centeis in the fact that the younger 
men fail to show due appreciation of the beneficent piovision made for 
them, while the older ones are not in need of such inducement to long 
semce Besides, the existence of the plan has not been found by these 
employer s visibly to sti engthen the loyalty of employees duiing industriil 
disputes A third gioup of employers take an intei mediate position 
Without setting up definite expectations, they arc willing to legai d their 
pension schemes frankly in the light of an expenment, in the hope that 
in time these may yield a net gam in organization moiale oi a similar 
tangible benefit to the eoipoi ition '■ 

A critic of private pension plans has the following to say about 
the limitations upon the value of pensions from the point of view 
of sound personnel pohey 

Whether oi not it is deliberately intended, most industrial pension 
rules aie so diawn as to make possible veiy seiious limitations on the 
lights and freedom of action of the employees The importance of this 
fact is not materially lessened by the piobability that the exceptional 
power thus given the employer is seldom exorcised Altliough the 
employee has no rights, under the plans most generally prevailing, either 
to a job, 01 to a pension, oi to the continuance of pajnionts once tlie 
pension has been awarded, it is altogethei hkely, as a m ittci of piactice, 
that he is not denied any of these things Only one case has m ei come 
to the attention of the wiitei where such lules were utilized to coerce 
the employees 

As a man giows older m the seivice, the pension becomes moie and 
moie of a club m the hands of the employer with which to enforce 
“loyalty” and subservience Suppose the letuement age is sixty-five 
and the service lequired is twenty years, a man sixty years old who has 
been fifteen years m the service will hesitate before protesting against 

^ This IS quoted with peimisaion from “Industrial Pensions m the United 
States,” National Industiial Conference Board, Inc , New York, 1925 
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shop conditions that ncod lemedying He is not likely to bo artivo m 
the union, and if there is discussion of a stiike, he is likely to be ag imst it 
Theic is a banier of only five jears that sepaiates him fioin letiicincnt 
and provision foi his old age Even if he negotiates those yi us in 
safety and finds himself upon the pension loll, in in my casts hi is still 
Without his freedom He is a pensioner and dependent, he due not 
speak his mind fieely lest he be guilty of “miseonduet” and the stipend 
w Inch keeps him fiom the pooiliouse be taken aw ly * 

Foitunately, there has now been devised a new type of pension, 
the annuity plan, which seems to meet most of the objeetions 
raised above This plan has been well set foith in a recent study 
as follows 

The disadvantages of the pension system aie so gieit, in the opinion 
of muiy, that effoits have been made to find a substitute whith shall 
avoid its drawbacks and yet letain the advaut igc of iiding the c inplu> t r 
to avoid destitution m old age The plan whieh seems to ha\ e w on most 
favor is the pui chase of an annuity foi each employee, piymciits being 
made for each indi\idually each yeai, and oath aceouut being kejit 
sepaiate fiom all otheis The annuity is to be pinch ist el tluough stunt 
weU-ebtablished msuiance company, and its cash suiiendci v ilut n itui- 
ally moi eases with each jcai foi wlmh piyments iie made Tin 
employer may beai the whole cost, oi the emplojce in ij be it tiuiii d to 
contiibute The plan may be optional oi obligatoij toi the iiitliiidual 
employee, he may have a light to the cash suirendti v duo ot the ptility 
at any tune, oi may be unable to leali/e anj thing fiom it until he ioa( he s 
the ago at which the annuity is to begin, oi othci vaiiations may bo 
intioduced 

The outstandmg advantages of the plan aie that it puts the whole 
matter on a busmess basis, instead of making itamattor of the employer's 
libeiahty, that it is fan to the employees as among themselves, 
since each leceives his own amount, and one who leav es the employment 
before retuement gets back what he has earned by his period of service 
instead of having contributed for the benefit of those who remain, 
that it gives the woikei a contractual mstead of only a moral nglit, so 
that he may plan his future with more assurance, th it it cannot be used, 
as the pension system may, for disciplmaiy pui poses, and tint, since the 
annuity is wiitten by a strong msuiance company, even the employer’s 
failure oi withdrawal from busmess does not affect the woikoi s 
surety I* rom the cmployei ’s Standpoint, it secui cs the gieat adi iintago 
of a pension system in that it enables him to retire employees w ho aie 
becoming less efficient, without undue haidship to them, while at the 

1 Pitch, John A, “For Value Received A Discussion of Industrial 
Pensions,” Thi Survey, pp 223-224, May 25, 1918 
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same time it enables him to calculate his costs accuiately, and it involves 
him in no futuie obligations The payments of each year si e a complete 
tiansactioii, and if at anj time he should find it neoessaiy to give up 
the system, each woikei uould still itceive the full benefit nf all paj meiits 
made on his account up to that time In othei woids, tlieic la no pen- 
sion fund which must be maintained unless old employees aie to be 
disappointed m their legitimate expectations, uid ivlnoh may come to 
gnef if the employer fails, dies, oi letiies Moicovci, it meets the 
complamt that the pension is really defeiied pay, which the man who 
withdiaws befoie reaching letning age nevei gets, since every woikei 
undei such a plan gets his own defeiicd pay, his letum being gieatei 
OI less as his peiiod of seivice vanes 
Seveial companies have aheady adopted this geneial plan, their 
systems vaiying in sevcial points As an example, one of these may be 
given in some detail The plan lust piovidcs that any employee may 
notify the company of his intention to apply to a designated nibiuanco 
company for an “independence monthly income bond,” and may authoi - 
ize the company to allot fiom his salaij any sum, not less than $6 a 
month, toward the pui chase of this bond The company \\ ill theieafter 
dupheate the amount of the employee’s allotment, up to 5, oi 10 
pel cent of his salaiy, depending upon his length of scivice The plan 
then continues 

“The amount allotted from the salaiy, togethei with the company’s 
addition theieto, will be handed you monthly on the fifteenth, in the foim 
of a check to the ordei of the insuiance comp uiy At tlie end of each 
quartoi you will forwaid the chocks thus leceivcd to the insuiance com- 
pany, in payment of the quaiteily installment then due on jour bond 
“At youi option, any amount up to one-half of the checks issued to 
you may be applied to the pui chase from the insuiance company of any 
form of endowment insurance, the dividends on which kIuII be allowed 
to accumulate as long as this company’s contiibutions continue 
‘ ‘The insuiance company will issue to you upon application and without 
medical examination (unless disability featuie is desired) an independ- 
ence monthly income bond, embracing the following features 

“ (a) Monthly income payable to you, commeiicuig at the age of 65 
(oi othei age, if you prefei), and continuing for life 
“ (6) In the event of youi death before the monthly income com- 
mences, youi benficiary will leceive in one payment an amount equal to 
the combined payments made by you and this company, aftei deducting 
the cost of the disabihty feature 

“(c) In the event of your death after the monthly mcome has com- 
menced, but before 120 monthly payments have been made, youi 
beneficiary will receive the balance of 120 payments Monthly mcome 
IS thus payable for 10 years in any event, and as much longer as you 
may hve 
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“ (d) In the event of pcimanent total disability (if medieal oxanima 
tion has been submitted to with satisiaetoiy results) all fuitlicr payments 
by you will cease, and youi monthly income will commence at once, 
and continue as long as you live 

“(e) After the contiact has been m foiec 1 yoai, it will have ( isli 
suiiender oi loan values compaiable with those shown in the leeoinpuny- 
ing tible 

“(/) Upon leaching the age of 05 (or othei selected age) you will 
have the option of leceivmg a lump sum instead of the monthly iiieonie 
"(g) All dividends on the eontiaet shall be allowed to accumulate as 
long as this company’s coiitiibutions eontinup 

“The bond above deseiibcd will be issued to jou diicetly bj the insui- 
anoc company It becomes youi piopcrtj and all amounts eontiibuted 
theicto by this company aie iiiccoveinble 

“In the event of the termination of joui emplojment by this com- 
pany, the bond may be continued by you at its full amount, or it may b( 
leduced in amount to offset the loss of the company’s fuithei contiibu- 
tions, or it may be canceled, and its cash suiiender \ due withdrawn liy 
you, 01 it may be conveited into a paid-up annuity 

“At your option, the amount of the bond may be moi eased oi ledurcd 
at any time, oi the age at which the monthly income payments to jou 
will commence may bo altcied if you wish ’’ 

It IS evident that this use of the annuity principle avoids most of tin 
objections uiged against pension sjstems, and that it is adaptable to 
vaiying conditions In theoiy such plans me highly approved bj in my 
students of the subject, but as yet theie is little ovpeiicnee showing how 
they stand the test of actual woikiiig ‘ 

In conclusion, the point should be raised that from the public 
point of view there are distinct limits upon the benefits to be 
gamed from company pensions This m no way detracts fiom 
the benefits derived fiom existing plans Fundamentally, old 
age IS not an industrial risk, it is a human risk, and if the facts 
show the need for supplying adequate income to laige gioups m 
the population aftei their sixty-fifth year, it would seem that a 
general public provision must be made foi this destitution Only 
in this way will it be possible to meet the needs of those most 
likely to lequire income in then old age, namely, those who have 
shifted frequently fiom company to company, and those who 
have been employed m small companies It may piove to be 
desirable to combine a public pension plan with supplemental y 
1 COKYNUTON, Mary, “Industrial Pensions for Old Age and Disability,” 
Monthly Labor Rene^o, pp 54-66, U S Department of Labor, Janumy, 
1926 
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coi poiation plans which incicase the income of the superannuated 
workei 

Savmgs Funds — One way to help meet industrial iisks and 
domestic emeigencies among employees is to encouiage the 
organization of savmgs funds Regulai provisions for laying 
aside a stated amount, or any amount, pci week have been 
greatly stimulated in many compames as a lesult of encouraging 
experience with various forms of systematic savings dm mg the 
war The great thing seems to be to get the habit of regular 
saving instilled and to provide convement easy, and regulai 
opportunities for setting money aside 

Some companies even go so fai as to contribute to such funds 
sums equalling employee deposits Some compames apply the 
savings to the purchase of company secuiities Some cieate a 
trust fund ot savmgs which are then invested in the company’s 
own secuiities Some simply offer facilities foi depositing money 
which IS held in a local savings bank 

Whatevei method is found to fit a company’s needs, the 
necessity toi an educational campaign in the thiift habit will 
1 emam Most people need to have it explained to them that they 
can make even a modest capital fund yield them a return in 
interest and in a sense of secuntj which becomes progressively 
valuable '■ Also, educational woik may be undertaken profitably 
to assure that where money accumulates into sums much largei 
than those which workers are accustomed to handling, they do 
not dissipate these amounts in foohsh ways This problem 
arises, foi example, with Christmas Clubs and at the end of a 
period of installment paying for securities, the market value of 
which may have increased substantially since the employee 
started to buy 

One special form of saving organization which is gaming in 
popularity is the ciedit umon, the organization of which may well 
be encouraged by managers A credit union is a cooperative 
organization designed both to promote the thrift of its membeis 
and to provide them with facihties for small loans It differs 
from a building and loan association largely in the size of the 
amounts involved both m regular savings and in loans The funds 
are accumulated by the issuance of shares paid for either in cash 
or regular weekly or monthly installments These installments 

' See m this connection the methods set forth by Schnedlbr, W A , 
“How to Get Ahead Pmancially,” New York, 1926 
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aie usually foi 10, 25, oi 50 cents pei week Loans aie mack 
at low rates of interest, lepayable on weekly or monthly install- 
ments, and aic subject to such conditions as legaids secuiity as 
are stipulated by the rules of the ciedit union and its loan 
committee ^ 

At present, there are neaily 100 credit unions in Mass ichusetts 
alone, with nearly 50,000 membeis, including the employees of 
some of the laigest and best-known manufactiiicis, public 
utihties, and post offices Theie aie also laws luthoii/mg the 
oigam7ation of credit unions in twenty-foui states Ihe benefits 
of such a mutual oigamzation for saving on a small scale and foi 
providing the opportunity foi small loans can readily be seen 
For those in a position to save on a somewhat largei scale, the 
facilities of a building and loan association aic to be picfeirod, 
since laigei amounts are assembled and encouragement, therefore, 
ean be given to the building of homes 
Public Health Insurance — There lemuns to consiclci, as a 
means of meeting the sickness hazards, the kind of public health 
insurance which has been in successful use in England since 1911 
and which has been made the basis foi somewhat similai legisla- 
tion proposed in recent yeais m some of oui own industri d st itcs 
Eiiefly, the plan of this insurance is to iciiunc the iiisuiing of 
practically all industrial workeis, on a basis of contiibutions 
made weekly, 40 pei cent by the employer, 50 per cent by the 
employee, and 10 per cent by the state The amount of the 
employee’s contribution would probably appioximate 25 cents 
a week 

In return for these payments, benefits of a certain peicentagt 
of wages (piobably two-thirds, with a minimum of 155, and a 
maximum of pei haps $8, a week) for 26 weeks, fiee medical and 
hospital sell ice, maternity benefits, and a death benefit of not 
moie than $100 would be piovided, the administration of the 
benefits to be through local groups on an mdustiial oi geogiaphic 
basis 

Inasmuch as existing statistics of sickness show that each 
worker in this country averages m the neighbor hood of nine days 
of sickness pei yeai, and since sickness is a majoi cause of destitu- 
tion, there is good reason for considering some way of compensat- 
ing for sickness which is univeisal and mdepcndint of the 
1 Foi fullei tieatment of this subject sec BERCNOEbN, R F , “Coopciativc 
Banking, New York, 1923 
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forethought of the individual coiporation or its employees De- 
spite the objections uiged against it fiom vaiious points of view, 
it IS possible that public health msuiance along lines already 
embodied in proposed bills would meet the test of univeisal covei- 
age of normal woikers better than any other method which would 
have any reasonable likelihood of adoption It would certainly 
do one invaluable service In a dramatic way, it would call 
attention to the amount and cost of sickness at present Thus 
it would lead to the more vigorous preventive measures of public, 
industrial, and personal hygiene which the community otherwise 
IS so slow to adopt 

It may turn out, however, that industrial health work, gioup, 
msuiance policies, and mutual benefit association plans will in the 
next few years supply coverage for such a largo fraction of the 
wage-eai mng population that there will be no widespi ead dem ind 
for pubhc health insurance If industry in and of itself could 
carry this entire burden, there should be no objection to such a 
development The difficulty is that with this soi t of autonomous 
growth there would bo so inanv workers in small and unprogies- 
sive plants who would never be protected 

Unemployment Compensation — Applicition of the insurance 
idea to unemployment has been relatively slow in coming, in part 
because of the frightful iricgulaiity of industrial employment m 
the last 50 years and the consequent high cost of adequate insui- 
ance England has a national unemployment msuiance which 
IS constructed along lines similar to its health insurance, and 
there aie other types of public unemployment benehts on the 
continent Also, although something has been done by the 
labor unions in Europe in the way of paying out-of-work benefits 
to idle members, in this country such union provisions are con- 
fined to a few organizations totaling less than 30,000 meinbeis ^ 

Apait from these, practical attempts to pay woikers who aie 
unwilhngly unemployed have only been expeiimcnted with in the 
Umted States in the last 5 years 

These developments have followed one of three lines (1) 
companies have guaranteed work for so many weeks a year or 
on an annual salary basis, (2) companies have appropriated 

1 See Gadsby, Maboakbt, “Steadying the Workeis Income,” Monthly 
Labor Remtw, U S Department of Labor, p 81, August, 1924 Ihis 
aiticle gives an admirable account of all expeiiments up to that time m 
various forms of unemployment msuiance 
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money out of suiplus foi use in paying pait wages duimg cnfoicc'd 
idleness, (3) companict. and unions have joined in the cieition of 
a fund fiom which payments aie made on agreed teims to idle 
workeis 

The Proctei and Gamble Company, soap manufactuieis, 
adopted the fiist plan, in 1923, and guaraiiteid “full pay foi full 
time work for not less than 48 weeks m each cilendai jeai ’’ 
Aftei two yeais’ expeiience, the piesidcnt of the company 
announced that the lesult of this guarantee had been i, leduction 
in laboi tui novel for all causes to less than 1 per cent a month oi 
about 10 pel cent a yeai, which is almost half what it might 
otheiwise be expected to be 

The Columbia Conseive Company of Indianapolis hues its 
regular employees by the yeai, and assuies them a steady weekly 
income for 52 weeks ^ 

The joint plans for unemployment compensation in the gai- 
ment tiades all guarantee a specified number of weeks’ woik pei 
year, failing which payments aie made out of the fund 

The Dennison Manufactuimg Company, the Dcering Millikon 
Company (opeiating a total of five cotton mills and bleaehciies), 
and the Leeds, Noithiup Company aie examples of companies 
which have set up an unemployment fund Although the 
detailed piovisions vaiy fiom plan to plan, the following account 
of the pioeedure of the Dennison Manufactuimg Company will 
give a good idea of one caiefully conceived method 

The Diiectois of the Company ha\c set aside horn the profits of the 
busmesa an Unemployment Fund The working out of the administra- 
tion of this fund was placed in the hands of a special committee, consist- 
ing of two lepiesentatixes of the employees and two from the 
management 

This committee, in draftmg the lules governmg the use of the Fund, 
gave to the teim “unemployment” a broad mterpretation, not regaidmg 
total or even partial idleness as necessaiy m oidei to establish unemploy- 
inent within the intent of the Fund, but legardmg any loss invoh ed by 
the inability of a willmg woikei to continue omplojmeiit at his noimal 

1 Poi a fuU account of the vaiious peisonnel activities undci taken by this 
company see Douulas, Paul H, “The Columbia Conseive Company, A 
Unique Expeiiment m Industrial Demociacy,” Chicago, 1925 

® The Crocker- McElwain Companj also offieis to place sdcctod employees 
of 6 ycais’ standing on the salary roll to loceivo mcoine icgulailj piovidcd 
the woikei fulfills ceitain conditions important among which is the com 
pany s “insistence upon the continuation of the principle of the open shop ' 
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and quabfied duties while being letained on the books of the Company 
as an unemployment loss 

The actual lajmg-off of any employee is avoided whcievei possible 
by tempoiaiily tiansfeiimg those foi whom theie is no woik to other 
paits of the plant wheic there is woik If this lesults in a mateiially 
loweied wage i ate, it is recognized as constituting a basis foi a claim upon 
the Unemployment Fund Employees, legudless of length ol seivice, 
are paid foi all unemployment of one half day or over 
Employees who are temporal ily laid off receive 80 pei cent of then 
regular wages if they hare dependents and bO per cent if they have no 
dependents Both classes of employees, when they secuie teinpoiary 
work outside, are entitled to an amount equal to 10 per cent of their 
outside eainmgs plus 90 per cent of then eaimngs with the Dennison 
Company, the Unemployment Fund being used to make up the diffeience 
between this amount and what thc\ receive outside 

Employees who are transferred inside to other woik aie paid their 
full wages if they aie time woikeis and 90 per cent of a 0 weeks' average 
if pieceworkers Whatevei they aie worth on then new job is chaiged 
to operatmg expenses and the lest is made up out of the Unemployment 
Fund 

At any time after 6 days’ payments have been made, the Unemploy- 
ment Fund Committee may stop payments to any employees who, in 
its opinion, are not making proper efforts to secure outside work ' 
Joint plans of employers and labor unions for administering 
unemployment payments are opeiative on both the joint contrib- 
utory basis and on the basis of the employer beaiing the entue 
cost ^ The plans aie alike in offering inducements to employers 
to reduce unemployment by rebating or leducing piemiums if 
they offer employment in excess of a specified number of weeks 
The average cost appeals to run not over 5 per cent of the pay- 
roll Many employeis have succeeded in smoothing out the 
cuive of uregular work to a point wheic the payments have been 
reduced to a nominal amount Under one type of plan no reserve 
IS built up fiom yeai to yeai Under what seems the better 
thought out arrangement a true msuiance basis of accumulated 
reserves is used 

The final common element in all three types of appioach to this 
problem is the emphasis upon prevention of idleness Cam- 
1 Law and Labor, p 236, August, 1922 

^ It IS estimated that ovei 130,000 workers are protected by such plans 
They are operative in two local markets of the men's clothing mdustiy, two 
in the women’s clothing mdustry, four in the cloth, hat, and cap industry, 
two m the lace industry, and scatteied agreements in the wall-paper mdustry 
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paignb to regularize woik^ have preceded and accompanied the 
introduction of almost all these compensation pl^ns, and have 
met with marked success Indeed, half the v d ae of such meas- 
ures lies in their preventive achievements, and certainly in this 
direction the hopes of all have been realized to a remarkable degiee 
The conclusion is thus justified that unemployment compensation 
on some basis oi other is practical for industry today An exten- 
sion of such funds may be looked for m the near future 

These autonomous provisions, of couise, will not cover all 
employees of an industry 1 here will undoubtedly still be need 
from the social point of view of some soit of public plan which 
wiU be obligatoiy m its operation upon all employers and workers 
The type of proposal under consideiation in Wisconsin (the so- 
called Huber Bill) represents one seemingly possible application 
of the compensation idea to American conditions This proposal 
draws heavily on the analogy of the accepted accident compen- 
sation legislation, and requires either company funds for large 
concerns or mutual funds by industries with differentials in 
premiums depending upon the amount of the individual employer’s 
unemployment 

Conclusion — The problem of the proper protection of all the 
manual workers in the community against the risks of sickness, 
unemployment, old age, and death is not an easy one to meet 
At piesent the community is not disposed to organize the sharing 
of risks for any of these exigencies in a pubhc way except in the 
field of industrial accidents The extent to which it will be 
agreed to be public policy m the immediate future to embaik 
upon pubhc plans for protection against these risks is debatable, 
both from the point of view of policy and from the point of view 
of detailed method 

Meanwhile, eveiythmg that honorably may be done to affoid 
protection against these hazards to as many manual workers as 
possible IS a gain Eveiy encouiagement should be offered to 
the carrying on of new experiments with different methods of 
handhng these risks For this reason eveiythmg is to be 
gamed by advocating such experiments as those now going foi- 
ward, provided always they are protected by competent actual lal 
advice and honest administiation 

Nevertheless, theie is a danger that these measures, scatteied 
as they necessarily are in occasional plants, will be used as argu- 

1 DiscuBSod fuither in Chap XXVI 
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ments against the need of public piovision foi all manual employ- 
ees against these hazards if and when it is widely lecogmzed that 
all manual woikeis should be thus piotected Ultimately, 
whethei or not industry beais the buidcn of sickness, unemploy- 
ment, and old age by direct levy in insuiance premiums oi by 
iiiduect levy thiough taxation seems less impoitant than that 
the coverage be made all-inclusive as soon as possible 
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CHAPTER XXV 


COORDINATION OF STAFF AND LINE DEPARTMENTS 

It IS the puipose of this chsptei to considei how policies and 
plans are best adopted, imn^mittcd, inleijneted, and evecuted By 
“policy” m this connection is meant a defined objcttivi foi an 
oiganization or department of an oiganuation which governs 
the plans to be followed in lealizing it Especially arc we con- 
cerned to see how personnel policies and methods, oi the poheios 
and methods of othoi departments, wheie tiny aic affected with 
a human interest, aie “put acioss ” The problem is to find 
effective ways of inter -departmental coordination, to see how the 
ideas of staff exports may be made to function in the line depart- 
ments, to see how the sevcial staff experts cm work in haimony 
and not at cross-pui poses — can woik with piioi understanding 
of a common aim 

The attempt effectively to achieve this coordination iiuoUes 
a study of oiganired lelationships among five distinct groups 
viewed both horizontally and verticxlly The groups concerned 
are the board of diiectois, the boaid of mnnageia, i e , the staff 
department heads and geneial executives, the line department 
heads (foiemen), the workeis within each staff department, and 
the woikeis within each line department (the lank and file) 
The question arises How is policy best adopted, tiansmitted, 
intei preted, and executed from one executive level to anothei 
and within each level? The objective is that all the time eveiy- 
one shall hiow tn advance what the oiganization as a whole is 
trying to do and what is expected of each department and 
individual in worlung to lealize that aim Piovisioii of some soit 
and procedure of some kind have to exist to assure this dissemina- 
tion and carrying out of policy, otherwise no work would be done 
The problem is to get this done m the best way possible 

To simplify the discussion and emphasize the principles in- 
volved, a relatively simple type of executive oiganization is 
discussed by way of illustration The application of the sug- 
gestions of this chaptei to a more complex organization can then 
be readily made 
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The several ways in which policy might be tiansmitted aie 
(1) by fiat, (2) by announcement, after taking advice, (3) by 
conference, agi cement, and announcement 

The trouble with the fiist method is that it is psychologically 
defective It fails to understand the causal connection between 
an individual’s w illing cooperation and his knowledge of “rea- 
sons why ” 

The second method has the advantage of mousing thought by 
laising questions and seeking opimons and then not botheiing 
necessarily to show why the advice is not followed Psychologi- 
cally, however, it is a step in advance of giving fiats, because those 
who are ordered are, in part at least, forewarned as to the probable 
orders which are to be issued 

The third method squares most fully with what is known about 
the way to get action and cooperation fiom people Human 
beings work most determinedly and effectively on behalf of an 
objective when they know what they aie after, why they are 
aftei it, and how they are working to achieve it Knowledge is 
a positive stimulant to applied action 

The Principle Underlying Sound Coordination — This conclu- 
sion has already been affiimed in other chapters Indeed, in the 
political field it has become a truism that every special interest 
direrily affected ly decisions conconing the operation of any 
entei prise o> function should he a paity to the making of those 
decisions That this pimciple has its industiial application is 
being proved by expeiience and by common sense, both of which 
confirm the following conclusions (1) that a new policy is 
likely to be peimanently wise and reasonable if those whom it 
affects help to shape it, (2) that the transmission of policy to the 
affected parties takes place most naturally when those parties oi 
their delegates are present when the policy is adopted, know its 
implications and the reasons foi its adoption, and hence can 
interpiet it to then fellows, (3) that the policy when so adopted, 
transmitted, and interpreted has a much better chance of 
intelligent, wilhng, and thorough execution than if it is handed 
down as a fiat from the management 

Convinced that experience has shown the vahdity of the 
conclusion that gioup mterests reqmre representation in order to 
assure sound industrial executive action, we shall in this chapter 
indicate how that principle should be applied Those who feel 
that in the plan of group coordination here suggested the fore- 
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men and the manual workers are given too piominent a place 
are asked to lemembei what has alieady been sud about the 
psychologically close i elation between knowledge, willing con- 
sent, and action They should also remembei tint some ovei- 
orgamzation at times may be necessary in order to assme the 
exphcit recognition ot functions and relationships 

Any one plan of assuiing coordination, howevei, is emphati- 
cally less impoitant than attaining the end, and thcie is undoubt- 
edly wide room for expeiiment heie Ihe fact icmains that in 
its essential outhne the following stiuctural scheme has been 
worked out in whole or in part because of a need felt both in 
factories and stoies Neveitheless, the lapidity with which it 
may be advisable to extend the poweis of foremen and manual 
workers depends upon the individual case An objective, and 
not necessarily the speed of the process of leachmg it, is being 
discussed 

The Peter mi n ation of General Pohey — It is assumed here that 
the Board of Diiectois is not directly active in determining any 
but the most general policies For example, it would usually 
pass upon such matters as the institution of a personnel depart 
ment, the establishment of a shop committee plan, the accept- 
ance of collective bargaining, and the like When the dircetoi s 
aie really in close touch with plant or store conditions, thoic is 
warrant for taking these large questions of policy to it, but on 
all lesser matters a sounder decision is geneially reached if action 
IS taken by the group presently desciibed as the “operating 
committee ” 

It is fuither assumed that the president of the corpoiation is 
at the same time a member ex officio of the board of diiectois and 
the executive chief of the factory or store organization Immedi- 
ately associated with him theie will be four major staff 
executives — the personnel manager, production manager, sales 
manager, and financial executive For the deteimmation of 
general operating policy, this group of five would constitute the 
nucleus of an operating committee 

The extent to which additions to this gioiip would bo advisable 
depends on the size of the plant, the character of the product, 
and the desire of the management to peifect its manageiial 
technique in the direction of that representation of mteiests which 
is the really scientific method of organization In fulfillment of 
this principle of representation, it seems to us essential that theie 
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be added to the membership of this committee one lepresentative 
of the foiemen and two of the manual woikeis The opeiating 
committee is to consider, it should be rcmembeied, all questions 
of a general nature, especially issues which alfett the i elation of 
one staff department to anothei , and of the staff to the line 
departments In othei words, it is making decisions that affect 
all five of the groups involved Since this is the case, the 
leasons foi lepiesentmg all five gioups aie appaient All learn 
of contemplated geneial policies befoie they aie adopted, all have 
a chance to expiess an opinion about them m advance, all help to 
decide upon their adoption, and all must coopeiate in giving them 
effect By secuimg a lepiesentation of the scvcial gioups in the 
coordinating body of policy deteimination the thieefold pioblem 
IS cairicd a long way towaid a solution Foi this body not alone 
decides policy, its members transmit it to then lespectivc gioups 
and secure assent to it The execution of geneial policies which 
are favoiably leceived is then entiusted, of couise, to the 
appiopiiate executive department and official 

The opeiatmg committee would meet at least weekly, indeed, 
in some plants it has a daily morning confeience Its member- 
ship, if it conforms to the above suggestions, will be as follows 

The chief executive 
Ihe pioduction manager 
The personnel manager 
The sales managei 
The treasuier 

The foiemen’s repiesentative 
The woikers’ repiesentatives 

The Personnel Committee — Beyond deciding on majoi issues 
of basic pohey in peisonnel affaiis, the boaid of directors usually 
allows considerable latitude to the operating committee in the 
determining of ordinal y questions The initiation of changes 
and the injection of new ideas m this field are, however , m a 
number of well-managed plants and stores, the responsibility of a 
personnel committee Its function is to propose policies and to 
advise with the personnel executive about ways and means of 
giving effect to new plans Its work is wholly consultative and 
advisory, executive responsibihty remains with the usual line oi 
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The composition of this personnel committee should be some- 
what as follows 

The pcisonnel managei (chin man) 

The pioduction managei 
The assistant peisonncl managei 
The foremen’s leprcscntctive 
The worlveis’ leprcsentatives 

Ihis committee usually meets it Icist wicUy, and in many 
oiganizations it keeps a wiittcn lecoid ot its decisions, tinning 
ovei to the personnel depaitmcnt the actual xilininistiativc vvoik 
mapped out 

The value of this committee has been found to be great as a 
"selling” medium Ihe entire content of peisonnel woik is 
peculiarly in need of sympathetic understanding bv foiemen and 
manual woikeis if its effoits aie to bcai real fimt I his eoin- 
mitteo constitutes a liaison body where ill inattois of pcisonncl 
procedure may be taken up in advance of installation and of 
serious opeiating difficulties Thus the importance ol having 
this gioup as widely repiesentative as possible cannot bo too 
strongly uiged 

Board of Personnel Directors — Within each staff depaitmi nt 
lies a fuither field for common undci standing and ugii ement upon 
policy and pioceduie In the peisonncl depaitment the need 
foi a united stand and a human point ot vien is cleai For this 
reason, it has been found useful m most peisonncl depaitments 
compiising more than two or three woikeis to have a definite 
oiganization within the depaitment This assuies legular con- 
feience between the personnel chief and his executives on employ- 
ment, health, safety, tiaming, leseaich, seivice, and joint 
lelations, and secures the benefit of the intei change of technical 
ideas and of the wholesome expert ciiticism of depaitment 
colleagues This group is refened to m Chart IV as the Boaid of 
Peisonnel Duectoi-s, but in piactice it goes under vaiious titles 
So closely does the woik of this boaid touch upon the interests of 
foiemen and workers that theie is a manifest advantage both 
from an admmistiative and an educational point of view m having 
repiesentatives of these two gioups picsent at the meetings of 
this group In plants where there is an employees’ association 
which has its own executive secretary, he would also be a logical 
member of this boaid 
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Some peisonnel managers cany this idea of depaitmental 
organization one step further and have a monthly meeting of the 
entire peisonnel staft, including stenographers and messengei 
boys, in which a definitely educational puipose is held in view 
The potential values of this idea are great, especially when the 
personnel manager realizes the importance of cultivating a right 
attitude throughout the personnel staff 

Foremen’s Council — The work of executing personnel policy 
devolves only in part upon the staff of the personnel department 
Many if not most personnel pioblems closely affect the foremen 
and depend primarily upon them foi successful execution This 
IS one vital leason why we urge that a repiesontative of the fore- 
men be on the operating committee, on the personnel committee, 
and even on the board of personnel diiectois In their relation 
to the production depaitment there will be othei bodies on which 
the foremen may be repiesented profitably Theie is foi all of 
these purposes need of a foremen’s gioup which can focus the 
opinion of these executives and delegate individual membeis to 
the various requisite committees All the foiemen of line depart- 
ments constitute in many plants a foremen’s council, or, if this 
involves the cieation of an unwieldy body, the foremen of each 
administrative division of related departments should compose 
a numbei of such councils 

This orgamzation has as one of its major functions to consider 
new projects which the operating committee oi some one of the 
staff departments is proposing for adoption Its work, of course, 
would be advisory in this connection, but it would pci foi m the 
indispensable service of making clear, through the foiemen’s 
delegates to the several committees here described, the position 
of the foremen on any moot question 

Employee Groups — ^How would changes in personnel policy be 
taken up with the manual workeis? Representation of the woik- 
eis on the operating committee, peisonnel committee, and tho 
board of personnel duectors already has been provided foi 
Wheie there is a shop committee or employees’ association, the 
presumption is that the employee delegates to the managerial 
committees will report all proceedmgs and decisions back to the 
orgamzation of the employees 

Where no employee organizations exist, the difficulty of estab- 
lishing any interchange of group views is obvious One of the 
cogent reasons, indeed, for some plan of employee representa- 
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tion IS to provide an agency through which this impoitant woik 
of transmitting, interpreting, and caiiymg out policies among the 
rank and file can be accomplished In so fai as any matters of 
policy under advisement lelate to woik or pay, eailiei chapters 
have suggested representative agencies through which their 
consideration would noimally proceed 

There is, m shoit, defimte need of an oigamzation of the 
manual workers with whom the management may advise about 
policy, and which may, if joint lelations have piogiessed that 
far with a grant of power to employees, select delegates who can 
join m the actual woik of deciding policies in conference 

Managements should be constantly alive to the seiious danger 
of a gulf developing between employee delegates and the woikers 
themselves The delegates, in consequence of the educational 
influences of their committee work and because of the closet touch 
with all the facts which their committee action brings, almost 
unconsciously come to take a more responsible and thus often a 
different view of pioblems from the rank and file 

Recogmzmg the seiiousness of this pioblem, a number of 
companies undertake a definite educational “ drive” addressed to 
all the rank and file on important questions which anse They 
utilize various media including department meetings, mass 
meetings, bulletins, pay envelope notices, house oigans, etc 
Occasionally to get a complete expression of employee opinion 
on some issue where their cooperation is especially sought, it may 
be valuable to use a secret ballot refeiendum 

The foregoing discussion may now be summarized as follows, 
and it should be remembered that the suggestions here offered 
about coordinating personnel pohey may be applied with equal 
force to secure the best possible introduction of staff policies W e 
suggest that in the adoption, transrmssion, interpretation, and 
execution of pohey, five groups must be taken into account — 
boards of directors, major staff and operating executives, the 
members of the staff departments (e g , personnel department sub- 
■^xecutlves), the foremen, the rank and file There should be an 
inter -gioup conference orgamzation of a representative chaiactei 
at each of these levels, and there should be a gioup organization 
within each gioup Only thus is it assured that a new pohey 
never comes to any group as a surprise It is fiist proposed, 
then discussed, then adopted by the inter-group conferences, 
and thus at every stage the affected groups aie brought into 
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council The adopted policy is then intcipicLed to each gioup 
organization 

Determination of Production Pohcies — Because pioduction 
pohcies and plans so often affect the woiking force diiectly, there 
are sound leasons for orgamzing then adoption and tiansmission 
in a manner similar to that just considered in i elation to the 
personnel department This lequiies thi cieation of a produc- 
tion committee, the nucleus of which is as follows 

The production managei (chan man) 

The personnel manager 
Ihe assistant production niinigci 
The foremen’s representative 
The workers’ representatives 

Depending upon the technical character of the production 
problems, such othei executives as the head of the planning 
depaitment, the chief engineer, the chief cheimst, etc may also 
be membcis 

It lb the function of this committee to advise with the pioduc- 
tion raanagci about methods of puttmg all new production 
policies mto effect — the executive power remammg, of couise, 
with the production head 

It IS important to give at least one example of the direction 
m which this committee would work Foi this puipose we shall 
consider the function of plannmg work Many plants have a 
special staff department (called variously plannmg department, 
methods depaitment, efficiency department, etc ) to winch is 
assigned the function of studying to map out, route, schedule, 
and impiove methods of production This work of planning 
and study wiU benefit by the advice and suggestions of the 
foremen, of the peiaonnel depaitment, espeuilly on its research 
side, and of the woikers to be affected by proposed changes 
None of the planmng depaitment’s important proposals should 
be adopted before these thiee groups have consider od and 
approved them Since these seveial groups should be represented 
on the production committee, it will be desirable to have this com- 
mittee pass on the plannmg department’s reaUy significant 
proposals Indeed, more than that is needed 

Experience with the difficulties that planmng department work 
has encountered m the past leads one to uige that any important 
and basic change in working methods which affects moat of the 
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fchop should be laid by the plannin}!; depaitment fiist befoic the 
opciating committf e, and if cndoised by it, befmo the foiemen’s 
council and the shop committee of the woikcrs 

There should be in shoit, an oigamzcd basis for agreement on 
basic changes in method (whethei they pioceed fiom the planning 
depaitment oi fiom any othci souite) between staff and line 
depaitments, among hne departments, and with workers Any 
organization which ignoies this pioblcm of scientific corielation 
of authority, knowledge, and action is bound to eneountei 
obstacles which could have been met in advance 

Determination of Sales Pohey — In the type of org iniz itioii 
which this chapter assumes, general sales policies incl plans 
would be decided in the operating committee How diastic a 
proposal that is may not be at fiist ippieciated, for many films 
are still unconscious of the extent to which they allow the siles 
oiganization to chetate to the rest oi the minigement If the 
salesman can get the ordeis, it formcily has been true that the 
shop will be tuined on end, if necessary, to fill them If he can- 
not get them, the lest of the oiganization sits fry paralyzed 

The point of view about the selling policy which is incieasingly 
lecogm/cd as sound is at almost the othci extieme from this 
The sales force is being called upon to sell what the pioduction 
force can make Ihis certainly comes neaioi to a sensible 
relationship of sales to production than the arrangement now so 
frequently met 

The best aim, howevei, is to get executive agreement in 
advance through the opeiatmg committeee on the selling policy 
to be followed The ideal is that no one staff dipai tment should be 
m supreme contiol, but that all should agree on geneial policies 
in the entire field of operation 

The peisonnel manage! will naturally use his influence and 
knowledge m the opeiatmg committee to oppose a sales policy 
which spells irregular work, lush ordeis, overtime work, small-lot 
oiders, etc He may at first be alone m uiging a policy of legu- 
larization, but he is soon likely to win suppoit for his advocacy of 
regularized pioduction fiom the pioduction manager, foreman, 
and woikeis For it becomes obvious to these groups, once it is 
pointed out to them, that on ail such matters as changes in styles 
and specifications, decisions about amounts of finished goods 
to be kept on hand, quality, and amount of goods that can be 
delivered on certain dates, they should be consulted 
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Their influence is normally a stabilizing one The adoption of 
sellmg plans which take account of this desire for standardization 
then devolves upon the selhng staff They will find, as the next 
chapter indicates, an appreciable body of suggestive expeiience 
already at hand to help in devising a sales policy which legulaiizes 
or dels and simplifies style changes 

Deternunation of Financial Pohcies — Policies which affect 
the balance sheet are likely to work back and mfluence the pay- 
roll, and perhaps othei elements in the personnel procedure 
However, until recently it has usually been considered that the 
financial end of the business was justifiably a law unto itself, 
answerable for its decisions only to those “on the inside ” A 
change in this attitude is now discernible, however, due to 
income tax and corporation tax laws, and to the need and 
difficulty of securing additional capital, unless financial policies 
and conditions are pubhely known Also, the inci easing use of 
shop committees, of profit shaiing, and of plans for sale of stock 
to employees almost inevitably entails the consideiation of fiscal 
policies with employees 

Companies should realize, therefoie, how intimately con- 
nected with pel sonnel pohcies then financial pohcies ai e Indeed, 
many managers have already found the benefits m employees’ 
confidence and sense of security which their inci eased knowledge 
of financial policy brings Companies have deliberately popu- 
laiized then annual leports and financial statements, and done 
everything possible to visualize to employees the essential facts 
of their financial position * Instead of assuming, as in the old 
days, that the amount of piofits was only the concern of the stock- 
holders, these companies are lealizing that it is related to the 
problem of the employees’ attitude, interest, and loyalty 

The General Electiic Company has developed a plan of making cleai 
its financial and opeiating pohcies to its woikeis Ihiough the 
employees’ magazine and by means of illustrated lectuies, in which 
charts, diagrams, and tables are thrown on the scieen and explamed, 
the organization and development of the company aie described 
The lesponsibihtieS of the management are pictuied and outlined 
Complete annual leports, ananged and expiessed in teims that woikmen 
understand, and telling just how the company earns and spends its 
money, are put before the woikers, and general facts about corporation 

' See, eg , pamphlet of Western Electric Company, “A Yeai of Achieve- 
ment,” 1923 
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policy and financing are cleaily explained to keep employees informed 
about the innei affairs of such an oigamzation and thereby stimulate 
then interest and cooperation 

The important topics presented along this hne through the woikeis’ 
magazine and the lectures are Just what is “the company” , how was it 
formed, who aie its stockholders, how is it oiganized and officeied, 
what are the lesponsibihties of the management, in what form and 
how gieit are the company’s assets, its habihties, and its surplus, where 
does its money go, what does its pioht and loss sheet look like, how can 
the company giow i 

During the past yeai we have seen the selhng puces of our output 
forced down below the cost of production Fi oin month to month Armco 
men have known what oui competitois and the buyeis weic doing 
They have known what wages weie being paid in similar industries and 
what has been happemng to selhng puces They know that steel sheets 
dropped from $110 to 160 a ton, and even touched $50 a ton, that we 
had a diop m the market of $25 a ton in 45 days Wlien prices stiffened 
a shoit time ago, the leason was analyzed for us Oui cost and sales 
prices have been analyzed and compaied with those of 1914 so that we 
may know what has happened and how the relationship has changed fiom 
conditions winch weie formcily standard 

Recently Mr Hook called in a small group and showed them the 
financial statement which had been prepared foi oui Directors These 
men were workmen who were well known to the management and the 
men and trusted by them Then he called a joint meetmg of our 
foiemen and the General Advisory Committee, and explamed oui 
situation in general terms with assurance from the men who confiden- 
tially knew the details that his statements were coiiect 

The men have asked questions, searching questions, but nevei have 
we been put into an embanassmg situation It pays to take the 
mystery out of busmess, to be frank, to work together as friends who 
understand each other and know that their interests are mutual ^ 

Facts about profits relate themselves closely to the workei’s 
interest m his work, to his interest in economy of operation, to his 
sense of “ company loyalty ” If he feels that he is just a cog in a 
machine which grinds out wealth foi others, his inteiest declines 
(or is never stirred), any possible motive for economy disappeais, 

1 Riplut, C M, “Company Finances Brought Home to Employees,” 
Management Engineering, March, 1923 

2 Reotanus, S R , “ Wmmng the Confidence of Employees by Taking the 
Mystery Out of Business,” Proceedings of the Academy of Political Science, 
pp 16-17, January, 1922 
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and he becomes indiifeient to claims foi his loyalty The le&ult- 
ing attitude, far fiom being inconsequential, has been one of the 
outstanding causes of industrial unrest Also, it is significant to 
note that, wheie profit-shaiing and stock-pui chase plans are in 
use, companies find it wise to adopt some fixed policy by which to 
make plain to employees facts legaidmg amounts of outstanding 
capital stock, size of depreciation funds, reserves, suiplus, and 
methods of computing “fixetl chaiges,” and “net income ” 

What IS tiue regardmg the desirability of the dissermnation of 
knowledge about financial affairs in these companies is becoming 
increasingly true in non-profit-shaiing films The time has come 
when it IB safest to have these policies of a chaiactei which it is 
not too difficult to justify to employees and consumeis if an houi 
ariives when justification is necessary Such an houi has 
already come in coiporations wheie shop committees or labor 
unions aie pressing foi wage advances or for inf oi matron about 
operating costs and piofits 

It IS a gieat mistake to think that industiial affairs can be 
neatly divided into those questions which concern workers and 
those which concern management No absolute hue of demarca- 
tion exists The price of raw material and its quahty, the 
amount of it which shall be earned in stock, adveitising and 
selling pohcies, and the volume of fimshed goods to be earned 
in stock — these matters not only have then lesult on the ultimate 
outcome of the year’s profits, but they may mean the difference 
between ability to pay dividends and the opposite, between a reg- 
ular flow of woik and constant interruptions, between a condition 
where the material is easily worked and where the amount of 
“botheration” is annovmg and fatiguing to the woikei Clear 
as all this seems, the imphcations of it have come more slowlv 
Now, howevei, an increasing number of manageis appreciate 
that employees’ inteust in financial policies is not svtncthmg to be 
feaied bid something to be welcomed because of the better coordination 
in all the above dvections which it promises 

Illustrations are plentifully at hand to show that, where 
managements have taken workers fully, freely, and sincerely into 
their confidence on financial matters, the results have been 
mutually satisfactory 

It is a policy of the executives of the Greenfield Tap and Die Coipora- 
tion, to discuss with then employees frankly and openly business pros- 
pects and pohcies on an occasion when a large group of employees is 
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assembled togotlioi The connection belwcen geiiei il business ind a 
nun’s own mdustiy and ])iospeiity cm be put to i gioup of oinployccs 
111 elemental y bisic teiins I belieie that c\en employer 

should stand read} at ciitical times to anal} ye with his men iii this 
way the relation of then paiticulai comjiany with woild tiade 
Ihis policy prepai es for ima\ oidablc tioiibles It smooths aw ly 

unnecossaiy anxiety of the men It tends to get eoopeiation If 
there weic a widei imdcistandmg of the function of money and finance 
theie would be less uniest, less exaggci iterl notions of Ihc ficedoni that 
the head ot a business is supposed to have, fiom suiioundmg icstiamts ‘ 

Anothci company called its shop committee togcthei soon 
after the armistice and made a statement which is in pait as 
follows 

A condition of business depicssion his been brought about b} a 
\ery decided falling off in oidcis, due to two puncipal reasons Fust 
of all our busmess is dixided between expoit lud impoit, a gieatci eiuaii- 
tity being expoit Domestic busmess has dropped off because eveij- 
body IS anticipiting a decline in puces, etc , etc 

The big proposition that confionts the company at tins tune is the 
consenation of capital in not piling into the finished stock toctm dollais 
woith of stuff that cannot hr used The othci piopositioii is turning 
into cash those things that arc m the fiiiishod-stoc k room, bee wise for 
eveiy $100 woith that lie thcie one day, the company loses O’a cents 

It is interesting to contrast this policy with that of a company 
wheie one woikei said, “Itaeiy morning you went theic, jou 
were never sure but what you weie the next one to be laid off ” 
The Case for Over-orgamzation — It is important to meet the 
possible objection to such inter-gioup orgamzation as is here 
recommended that all this contemplates an unnecessaiy ovei- 
orgamzation of the factory or store 

Those who have known of the methods employed in installing 
scientific management systems will realize that there occurs an 
intioductory period in which a large force of planning and cleiical 
workeis is needed Once the determination ot methods, stand- 
ard practices, and records is achieved and the mechanism is 
opciatmg smoothly, the staff lequiied is much smallei How- 
1 Paync, Fredekick H , “ Talking Finance to Employees, ’ Industiial 
Management, July, 1919 

“Wolf, Dale, "buccesstul Industiinl Democracy,” Indmtnal Mauage- 
meni, July, 1919 
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evei, the introduction of the system and its adequate compiehen- 
sion by all in the plant are made easier at the outset by having 
almost every function assumed by a sepaiate person As soon as 
the number and nature of the functions are lecognized, it is easy 
to consohdate them 

The analogy has its force when applied to this objection to the 
initial over-orgamzation of any group relationships The first 
condition of successful coordination is to see distinctly all the 
groups to be coordinated — all the points of view which have to be 
bi ought into woiking haimony The second condition is to 
assure in some way that those gioups mtei-act consciously and 
dehberately Theie is, of couise, no virtue in committees as 
such Indeed, the several coordinating bodies here pioposed are 
not necessarily the best possible noi composed necessaiily of the 
light functionaries But if any organization desiies to piovide 
the maohineiy undei which propei coordination will be more 
nearly assured, it will be led eventually to create and utilize 
confeience bodies the composition of which is governed by the 
principle advanced in this chaptei 

This basic principle is clear Essential in every organization 
IS a definitely organized understanding between those who plan, 
those who oversee, and those who do the actual work Each 
group — if the organization is to operate smoothly — must act with 
the full knowledge and agieement of every other group Intelli- 
gent application of this principle in any given case may not be 
easy A degree of orgamzation winch, for example, is imperative 
in a plant of over one thousand employees may be cumbersome in 
a smaller orgamzation 

Even m relatively small plants, however, the fault with the 
executive staff is fiequently a conspicuous undei -oiganization 
That 18, the relation of the several executive functions to each 
other is not lecogmzed, and the reason foi having representative 
consideration of executive decisions is not appreciated 

Moieover, the value of formal conference, even with other execu- 
tives with whom one may be m constant contact, is not to be 
Ignored Formal conference, properly conducted, gives a 
defimteness and sharpness of outline to agreed pohcies attainable 
in no othei way 

Again, this objection often results from lack of clearness as to 
the purpose of the conferences and mter-group meetings heie 
recommended These groups aie not executive m character in 
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the sense of being responsible foi diiection of woik They may 
be executive m so fai as they aie empowered to reach executive 
decisions, but the carrying out of these decisions lemams foi 
individuals to do Committees aie badly conducted if then 
existence is allowed to give executives an excuse for “passing the 
buck ” 

The inherent desirability of representative conference comes 
from the fact that to get the widest possible agi cement to a couiso 
of action from a large numbei of people it has pioved best to get 
them in hne before it is undeitaken If it seems to rcquiic ovci- 
oiganization to achieve this, then that is not an umeaaonablo 
price to pay foi a highly desirable objective Inier-depailnte7ital 
coordination is in its simplest terms meiely the effort of all concei ned 
to agree in advance upon a goal and upon the road to be taken to > each 
it It is often tiue that what may seem to be the longest way to a 
desiied end is in reality the shoitest way there 

On the other hand, it is tiue that unconvinced groups and 
mdividuals may never be brought to positive assent to a course of 
action until they have been embarked upon it and found it 
possible and desirable by virtue of experiencing it The practical 
implication of which truth is that it is not always wise to insist 
upon complete prior harmony before making changes 

Adequate Coordination — The conclusion from this survey of 
the relation between the different staff groups is simple, but 
exceedingly far-reaching All general policies and plans should be 
decided, not by the staff department which later executes them, but 
by the opetating committee whose pnmaiy job is to secure balance 
and harmony in the management of the organization Adoption of 
this policy will embody one of the bed-rock piinciples of sound 
organization 

Sound orgamzation, it is well to remembei, is not without its 
definite principles It does not giow spontaneously, it develops 
only as ceitain bioad rules are adhered to, and the task of coordi- 
nation — at the top and at the bottom of the organization — will be 
greatly simplified if those rules are in eftect It will, therefore, bo 
useful to state briefly those piinciples of executive action which 
apply both m the management of a whole enterprise and within 
each single staff department 

Pnnciples of Sound Executive Organization — ^The work of 
each executive will be clearly set forth in writing — an executive’s 
job analysis This statement will make plain the limits of his 
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authority and responsibilities, and it will show to whom he 
repoits 

The woik of the executive is to -plan, oiganue, delegate, and 
supemse He is lesponsible foi seeing that all the details of the 
work foi which he is lesponsible aie delegated to someone 

The executive is in touch with the work of those undei him 
thiough the use of those summaiized lecoids which are necessary 
to give him a giasp of the ciucial pioblems and large results 
He will decide which recoids it is important foi him to see, and 
will keep these at a minimum He will be piesented with full 
details only when these are necessary to help him in forming 
decisions He will also keep a permanent lecoid of his own 
important decisions 

Recoids of executive policy and executive accomplishment 
should be cuiiently available Too much time is spent m eveiy 
organization by executives in “picking up the thieads,” in 
explaining to suboidinate executives policies which have pie- 
sumably been in foice foi some time, in trying out again mistaken 
methods, of which a second tiial is quite unnecessaiy 

The executive in delegating responsibility will make as specific 
a statement as possible of the work to be done He will also 
delegate all the aathonty necessary for the proper performance of the 
work 

The executive will have the duties of his suboi dinates clearly 
set forth in wilting Each one will be responsible for certain 
specific duties Every duty wdl then surely have some one 
person who is responsible for it 

The executive will see to it that no man is indispensable to the 
oiganization This is meant m the sense that each executive 
position should be adequately undei studied 

The executive will see that each individual is allowed to func- 
tion so far as possible in the field where he is qualified and 
interested It is less important to have a neat and logical organ- 
ization chait in the ofiice, than to have all the necessary functions 
distributed so that they may be performed effectively 

The executive will allow understudies sufficient chance to 
exercise responsibility and malce decisions to be sure that when 
the time comes they can "take the reins” and that they will do it 
wisely 

The executive will see to it that no man is expected to do moie 
m a day or a week than can reasonably be done 
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The executive will give full cicdit to otlieis foi icsults acliicved 
by them He will lead and not drive, he will challenge and 
btimulatc abdity by ginng it a chance, he will foster it by giving 
it lecogmtion when it is displayed 
Administrative machmei y ib good, it has been wisely summarized 

when the pioper tests aie piesciibed foi the qualifieations of 
ofliccis, the piopei lules foi then piomotion, whin the Imsinehs is 
conveniently ch&tiibuted among those who uetoti uisaet it, a convenient 
and methodical Older e&tabhshed tor its transaetion, a coiieit irid 
intelligible rccoi d kept of it aftci being tiansactcd, when each individual 
Ivnows foi what he is responsible, and is laiown to otheis as lesponsiblc 
for it, when the best-contiived checks are provided against iieghgcnee, 
favoiitisni, 01 jobbery in any of the acts of the department ‘ 

Charts of Coordination — Organization charts can seive a 
useful purpose in keeping eveiyone’s thinking straight about the 
eon elation of functions Confusion will be avoided if it is 
lecogmzed that charts are of three distinct types to convey thiec 
diffeient kinds of information, and until all thiee aie undei&tood, 
the whole story of the distiibution of executive woik and authoi 
ity is not apparent 

Theie is, first, the authority chait, which shows the line of 
authority, of pohey deteimmation, and execution 

There is, second, the chart of Junctions, which shows what 
functions each department is supposed to pcifoim 

And, third, there is the ‘personnel chait, which shows how the 
several functions are distnbuted among the executives Usually, 
the first chart may be combined with the third to show the line 
of authority m terms of those who exeicise it 

To help make graphic the pioposals of this chapter. Chart IV 
has been included as a general conception of the interrelation 
of the different functional groups of the peisonnel and pioduction 
departments To keep the chait as simple as possible it is 
not shown how these two depaitments might be coordinated 
with sales and finance, nor is theie included any lelationship to 
outbide bodies, such as would be entailed if a collective agi cement 
existed with a labor union 

Charts V and VI are good samples of authority and function 
chaits for executive organizations as a whole Chart V depicts 
a relationship of the “mdustiial relations manager” to the lest 

1 Mill, J S “Considerations on Representative Government, "Chap II 
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of the organization which is similar to that chaiacterized as the 
first plan mentioned on page 6 Chaifc VI coi responds m the 
relationship of the “personnel superintendent” to the rest of 
the organization to the second plan on the same page 

Chait VII IS a good example of the organized relationships 
as between a holding company (the Continental Baking Corpora- 
tion), a central staff service company (the Bakeries Service 
Coiporation), its ten regional managers, and its numerous local 
plants Of special interest in relation to personnel management 
IS the set-up of the staff advisory and operating committees m 
the peisonnel field and the Personnel and Public Relations 
Department of the parent company Each legional manager 
thiough cooperation with the personnel division keeps in close 
touch with the peisonnel problems of the plants under his charge 
It will be seen that the type of inter -relation provided for in this 
chait, both as between central and local executives and as 
between one staff department and another, conforms to the 
organization plan advocated in this chaptei 

The Mechanics of Coordmation — Although this book does not 
deal with management in all its phases, it would be a serious 
omission to neglect to call attention to the pioblems of measuring 
and recording differing activities in then sigmficant relations to 
each other, in order to have, as far as possible, a statistical pictuie 
of the effectiveness of intei-departmental coordination 

Notable work along these hnes has been done and much still 
remains to do ^ From the personnel point of view, the following 
aie significant data, which can usefully be correlated (1) 
1 elation of direct to indirect costs, (2) actual machine hours 
compared with possible maclune hours, (3) idle time of men and 
machines, (4) quantity of goods fimshed, m process, and on 
hand, (5) length of time in process, (6) volume of production 
compared with production capacity, (7) goods in process behind 
schedule, (8) increase and decrease m various causes of delayed 
production, (9) time lost by absence, accident, lateness, turnover, 
etc The aim is, of comse, foi the personnel executive to be able 
to show that there is a positive relation between the work done 
by his department and the economy of manufacture from the 

^ See Claek, W , “The Gantt Chart,” Williams, John H , A Technique 
foi the Chief Executive, m “Scientific Management Smee Tayloi,” edited by 
E E Hunt, Roe, J W , “Measurement of Management,” in Mechamcal 
Eiigineering, November, 1923 
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point of view of time taken, material used, wear and teai on equip- 
ment, and volume of output Not always can these facts be 
statistically established, but where they can, they constitute a 
powerful argument foi the continuance of the peisonnel progiam 

Coordination m Department Stores — Although the discussion 
thus far has used largely the vocabulary of the factory, the 
principle invoked is applicable to, and is being successfully 
applied in department stores Its value there has been found to 
be especially great because of the importance of bringing the 
buying, selhng, and operating forces of the store constantly into 
working haimony In fact, personnel committees like those 
described above were introduced into a number of stores before 
factory organizations saw the necessity for them 

Admimstrative Problems of a Holding Corporation — There is 
a final aspect of the problem of administrative corielation which 
merits separate consideration as a problem of growing prevalence 
We refer to the correlation of the central office and the local offices 
in a holding or operating corporation which contiols a number of 
plants 01 stores 

Such central oigamzations do not usually hold in the cential 
office the determination of distinctly local policies and the 
administration of local practices The right principle, difficult 
though its apphcation in any given case may be, is to let 
the cential office determine policies concerning which uniformity 
among the units is essential, but beyond that to leave wide dis- 
cretion to the local plant management 

Even so, the decisions of the central office should be leached 
only after discussion among those involved The prmciple of the 
representation of every special interest m decisions which affect 
them should apply here as elsewhere Specifically, this means 
that the respective plant managers of an operatmg company 
should form the nucleus of the directive group of the parent 
company 

Often these parent companies construe their function as that of 
‘ service” agencies for the smaller units In all such cases the 
relation of the staff experts— cost, finance, production, lesearch, 
personnel experts— to the respective departments of the several 
plants becomes at once a problem Suppose, for example, the 
parent company has a manager of industrial relations, what shall 
be his relation to the per sonnel administratoi of each plant? His 
relation should probably be in part administrative and in part 
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advisory It will be useful to have uniformity among the plants 
as to ceitain formSj records, and standards of terms of employ- 
ment, although achieving this unifoimity by fiat would usually be 
a rather unwholesome way of getting lesults On as many 
questions as possible it will be impoitant foi the staff expeit to 
“sell” his ideas by pei suasion and conviction rathei than foice 
their adoption by an exercise of authority 

This piinciple should apply in every staff blanch of manage- 
ment, and foi the reason that the local administration can only 
function in accordance with the staff’s advice, if it Icnows why 
it does what it does, and believes that in following such advice 
it IS doing a good thing 

The tendency in industij is definitely toward the opeiation of 
a numbei of operating units under one management In such 
consohdations, a period of highly centralized contiol his usually 
been followed by a gradual decenti ahzing of conti ol and authoi ity 
to the local manager This transition appears to be inevitable 
because sound, and the sooner it is effected the bettoi The 
central staff group has the expeit knowledge and broad out- 
look to make its advice invaluable In action the local group 
must determine methods and apply with flexibility the policies 
agieed upon The ideal balance to be sought is one which 
harmonizes the freedom of action and initiative of each local 
plant with that degree of umfoimity among all which proves to 
make foi efficiency and economy m the operation of the entuc 
corpoi ation 

Two of the foiemost students of government in the last centuiy 
have analyzed the problem of centralization in terms which are so 
completely apphcable to the relation of the holding company 
to its constituent plants, that they merit thoughtful study 
Indeed, they have given classic expression to the fundamentals of 
this subject 

Centialization easily succeeds, indeed, m subjecting the external 
actions of men to a certam umfoimity, which we come at last to love foi 
its own sake, independently of the objects to which it is apphed, hlce 
those devotees who worship the statue, and forget the deity it lepre- 
seiits Centralization impai ts without difficulty an admirable i egulai ity 
to the loutine of busmess, provides slolfully foi the details of the social 
pohee, lepiesses small disorders and petty misdemeanois, mamtams 
society m a hiatus quo alike secure from improvement and decline, and 
perpetuates a diowsy regularity m the conduct of affairs, which the heads 
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of tlie admini&tration iie wont to c ill good older and public timquillity, 
in ihoit, it excels in pieveiitioii, but not in action Its foite dcscits 
it, when, society is to be piofoundly moxed, oi accelerated in its couise, 
and if once the cooperation of private citi/cns is necossaiy to the further- 
ance of its measmes, the secret of its iinpotcnccis disclosed Lveiiwhilst 
the cciitialized power, m its despair, invokes the assistance of the c iti/cns, 
it says to them ‘ ‘You shall act as I please, is murli as I please, and in tlu 
diicction wlucli I please You <iie to take charge of the details, without 
aspiimg to guide the system , j ou ire to work in daikness, and after waids 
you may judge my woik by its results ” These aic not the conditions 
on which the alliance of the human will is to be obtained, it must be free 
in its gait, and i osponsible for its acts, or (such is the constitution of man) 
the citizen had lathei remain a passive spectator, than a dependent 
lotor, ill schemes with which ho is unacquainted ^ 

John Stuart Mill supplements this obseivation with the 
following statement of a positive principle 

Ihe authority which is most eonveisant with principles should be 
supieme ovei pimciples, while that which is most competent m details 
should have the details left to it The pimcipal business of the cential 
authority should be to give instiuction, of the local authority to ipply it 
Power may be localized, but laiowlodgc, to be most useful, must be 
centidized, tlieie must be somewhcic a focus it which ill its scattcied 
lays arc eoUeeted, that the biokeii and coloured lights which exist clse- 
wheie may find what is necessaiy to complete and puufy them lo 
every bianch of local administration which affects the geneial intdcst, 
theiG should be a coirespondmg cential organ, eitliei a minister, or some 
specially appointed functionarj undei him, e\en if that functional} docs 
no more than collect information fiom all quaiters, and bring the cxpeii- 
ence acquired in one locality to the loiowledge of aiiothei -whore it is 
wanted But there is also something moie than this foi the central 
authority to do It ought to keep open a perpetual communication 
with the locahties — informing itself by their expeiience, and them by its 
own, giving advice freely when asked, yolunteeimg it when seen to be 
lequiicd, compelling publicity and recoidation of proceedings, and 
cnfoicing obedience to eveiy general law which the legislatuio has laid 
down on the subject of local management “ 

The phiasc, “powci may be localized,” should, as the key to 
the successful administiation of a laige operating company, be 
framed for all the staff officials of such companies, and the 

iTocqueviLle, Alexis Dii,“ Democracy m America,” vol l,pp 113-11-1 
Boston, ed , 1870 

^ "Consideiations on Eepresentative Government,” Chap XV 
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phiase, “knowledge must be centialized,” should be continually 
impressed upon all local manageis With this interaction of 
foices, results promise to be the best Yet the problem is, after 
all, more complex than we have yet intimated It is not really 
faced in any coiporation tiU the executives soberly ask themselves 
how many plants and what number of employees can be effec- 
tively brought under one directive organization in a given 
industiy Upon this question, there appears to be loom foi 
sigmficant experiment For certainly the conclusion seems 
inescapable today, that some plants are too large for proper 
management and that some opeiating companies have too many 
units to assure the fullest effective use of the cential staff by each 
local plant That there is a light size for plants and corporations 
in each industry seems a probable hypothesis And in oigamza- 
tions which have grown without giving any thought to what is 
for them the efficient size, administrative correlation has become 
a serious problem 

Conclusion — It is clearly necessary to provide in each oigani- 
zation that the several staff depaitments in i elation to each 
other and to the hne departments, supplement each other rather 
than work at cross purposes Only so can intelligent, unified, 
and balanced executive action be secured 

Personnel and other staff managers are looking at the same 
problem of appl5ang laboi to material to transform it into useful 
objects, from different but equally indispensable points of view 
Successful management means that at all times and on all 
significant executive decisions, these points of view have been 
harmomzed or at least brought to a practical woiking adjustment 
What degree of coordination there should be beyond this point 
in ordei to secure a regularized production and steady woik, 
will be considered m the next chapter 
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CHAPTER XXVI 

HOW TO ASSURE STEADY WORK 

The mufat outstanding failure in oui industiial system— iffecting alike 
the interests of the employei and the employee — is the tieinciidoiis 
amount of inteimittency of employment and actual unemplojment 
If the individual manufactuier or a given industry is going to take up 
personnel work, this is ceitainly the place to stait, foi thousands of 
employei s have learned how to give steady employment m season and 
out of season, in good and bad times UnemplojTuent and its twm 
sister mteimittency are oertamly not acts of God, but usually due to bad 
management, oi rather, due to the absence of foiethought and planning ^ 

Again and again thioughout this study the impoitancc to the 
woiker of having some assurance of regulai employment has been 
emphasized It should not be necessary to uigc the impoitanci 
of regularized production to the management, since obviously if 
the plant could run 300 days eveiy year the amount pioduced 
and its value, other things being equal, would be commensurately 
laigei than is now the case It is, neveitheless, a mattei foi 
lemark that so many plants have been willing to lest content 
with an irregular flow of woik, due to whatever reason, and have 
not always shown an afSimative determination to keep lunmng 
The extension of personnel management has quickened interest 
in legularization, since, even if buildings and machinery can 
stand without working, the workers themselves are all the time 
directly dependent upon their efforts foi then week to week 
sustenance So true is this and so fundamental a fact is it, that 
it can be laid down as an axiom of sound management that no 
orgamzaiion has really solved its problem of securing the interest, 
loyalty, and enthusiasm of its members unless it is assw mg them 
work (or some compensation in its absence) the yeai lound 

This tiuth has not gone unrecognized, and in recent years, 
due largely to the insistence of personnel executives, an increasing 
number of plants have undeitaken to legulanze employment 
1 OoOKB, M L , “An All American Basis foi Industiy,” p 3, Philadelphia, 
1919 
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No discussion of methods gets beyond the elementaiy stages, 
however, which does not distinguish the seveial causes of iiregular 
work There are four large gioups of causes, and attention to 
only one will natuiaUy not complete the solution Causes of 
irregulaiity he m individual deficiencies, pool factory organiza- 
tion and coordination, seasonal employment, and industrial 
depressions While it will be useful here to get a broad idea ol the 
entue problem we shall consider at greatest length the second and 
third causes — factory maladjustment and seasonal fluctuations 

Individual Maladjustments — Iiiegulaiities of woik which are 
due to the individual occur both when the woiker is normal and 
when he is deficient It is a piimary task of the pcisonncl 
department to secure the proper selection and adaptation to the 
oigamzation of normal inchviduals There is no denying that 
lack of such piopcr adjustment has contributed to making even 
moie individuals uneasy and inconsecutive at woik 

When, however, the worker is definitely suffering fiom mental 
01 physical affliction, the remedy beyond the initial detection ol 
an abnormal condition is not at hand withm the individual plant 
By improved selection methods it will be possible and essential 
to identify (1) the feeble-minded, and to a certain extent find 
woik adapted to their powers, (2) the paianoiacs, (3) those who 
are victims of recurring obsessions, delusions, oi fits of melan- 
choly, (4) those with a chronic wanderlust and complete absence 
of powers of apphcation, and (5) the chronic inebriates While 
individual compames can and should help by identifying such 
unfoitunates, the major lesponsibihty foi then custody rests upon 
the community The piovision of community agencies for the 
segregation of the more acute cases is the only safe and humane 
proceduie 

Company Maladjustments — It is often hard to distinguish 
those causes of irregular work which aie done to lack of orders 
caused by a poor selling organization from those due to seasonal 
demands Without trying to draw any hard and fast hne, 
methods of regularizing production from the point of view of the 
different administrative departments will be considered, since 
upon each of them devolves ceitain responsibilities for 
regularization 

Personnel Procedure — In addition to all its efforts to assure 
that the workeis are fitted for and hke then woik, the personnel 
department will have at least two special concerns in its cam- 
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paign to legulanze employment It will sec to it, fiist, that theic 
IS no lay-off in any depaitment befoie the peisonncl managei is 
notified Since "a good lule woiks both ways,” it will also uigc 
workeis to give notice of leaving a week ahead, and have a 
defimte rule that no one mil be laid off wiihoui at leahi a v’eck’s 
notice — and two weeks would be bcttei It will fiequently 
happen that, if lay-offs in one depaitment aie known in time, 
the woikers can be shifted to other departments If the lay-off 
IS definitely tempoiaiy and the alternate work pays less th m that 
from which workers aie being laid off, a sepaiate “ictainer fee” 
can be devised, which repiesenta the diffeience between the two 
lates Obiections to this soit of tian&fer have been successfully 
overcome in several plants where by the device of a “letainci 
fee,” eainmgs at the lower paid work weie made to equal the 
woikeis’ former income 

Numerous other expeiiences with tiansfei could be cited, of 
which the following are typical 

A miUei has found no difficulty in tiansfeningemployeesfiom package 
machines wheie the woik is entnely automatic, to sewing machmts in 
the sack department A laige cannei of soups and beans coutiiiuiilly 
changes employees fiom one depaitment to anotlici In 1924 a packoi 
of diicd tiuits tiansfeiied 341 oi his 634 employees fiom one job to 
anothei to offset slumps In another food factoiy the toreman of the 
conserve depaitment is also foieman of the peanut buttci dep iitmeiit, 
and duiing the height of the conserve season the peanut butter woikeis 
are turned to making conserves ‘ 

In the second place, the factory force will have much moie flev- 
ibility if the personnel depaitment adopts a pohey of training 
for more than one job Whether such tiaimng is undertaken 
initially oi on the side while the worker does his own job is of 
seeondary importance The important thing is to lealize that 
if the worker knows but one operation, iiiegular work cannot at 
times be avoided This idea gets useful elaboration in those 
plants that have a flying squadron (usually picked with the 
advice of the personnel department), the members of which know 
all the operations of a plant and can woik tempoianly in any 
department where theie is need of woikeis By this means a 

^Steadying Businest,, No 1, “Controlling Seasonal Slumps,” edited by 
the Pohoy Holdeis’ Seivice Buieau, of the Metropolitan Life Insurance 
Companj , New Yoik Citj 
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smooth flow of work is assuied, and irregulaiity of employment 
foi those at adjacent jobs whose woik would otheiwise be 
inteirupted, is thus i educed 

We transfer operatives much more freely than we used to, not at 
random, of course, but with a view of tiaining an opeiative into two 
or thiee lines which normally dovetail We have found that this 
development of versatility makes consideiable demands upon mtelh- 
gence in planning, but ulien these demands aie met the advantages are 
consideiable We do not lose as much m skill as we expected and what 
w e do lose we beheve to be made up by the development of intelhgent 
inteiest and the reduction of the monotony factor 

The tiansfei is also valuable in retaining a high grade of employees 
When we used to lay off for seasonal slackness, we ne\er lost the woist 
employees They weie content to wait with then hands folded for us 
to open up again But the best ones would not wait for anybody 
They would go out and take care of themselves They were the kind of 
employees who might some day develop into department heads They 
weie aggressive When they were laid off for two weeks they found 
other jobs and we lost them ^ 

Selling Methods — Under piesent conditions success in 
stabihzing production depends ultimately on ability to prophesy 
demand, or, moie exphcitly, it depends upon abihty to get orders 
foi a regulai output, or to know enough about markets to be able 
to make to stock economically To know approximately how 
much of the plant’s possible pioduction can be disposed of at 
more than the cost of manufacture is essential to steady oper- 
ation Superficially, this is each company’s sales problem, 
fundamentally, it is a problem that ramifies into the whole of 
each industry and involves an answer to those formidable 
questions What do people want, and how much of it do they 
want? This problem we shall speak of as the organization of 
demand 

The first requisite m a sales pohcy which will smooth out the 
production curve is the mil io rcgulanze The shopworn dictum 
that where the will exists a way will be found applies here, as the 
experience of many coipoiations shows The sales manager must 
himself be “sold” enthusiastically to the idea of regular work 

1 Dennison, Hbnby S , President, Dennison Manufactuiing Company, 
Framingham, Mass , “Stabihzmg Employment m a Diversified Seasonal 
Industry,” Proc , American Academy of Pobtical and Social Science, p 550, 
January, 1922 
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Theie should at the start be clear agreement rn the executrve 
staff (1) on the maxrmum volume of productron to whrch the 
plant wrll hold, desprte excess orders, through a given period in 
advance — say, a year, (2) that this standard output will not be 
increased without prior staff agreement, (3) that the firm will go 
after regular business 

Once executive agreement is obtamed to these three maxims of 
1 egularized production, it is impossible for the sales department 
to descend upon the plant with rush orders icquiimg overtime 
woik on an extra crew of workers, oi enlarged plant, and then 
follow this rush with long periods in which it secuies few orders 
It IS distinctly up to that depaitment to get the orders coming in 
steadily and to have dehvery dates so arranged that work can 
flow regularly Devices which have successfully achieved this 
end are 

(a) Offering special inducements to buyers in off-seasons oi 
dull periods, either by discounts oi by promises of piompt 
delivery or storage at the plant until the goods aie wanted One 
firm has 

induced customeis to put in advance estimates of then monthly 
requirements An impoitant factor in inducing customeis to gne the 
estimates is that although the estimates do not limit the customer, 
customers who do not exceed their estimates aic piefcired in busy times 
to those who order in excess of them ‘ 

(h) Offering inducements to salesmen to sell in off-seasons oi 
dull periods These may take the foim of bonuses on sales 
Some firms no longer use jobbers because they beheve they can 
keep a more affirmative control over demand and sales if they 
make use of a sales organization of their own Foi where selling 
IS done through a jobbing house, companies find that the jobbers 
“lay down” on their selling except in the midst of the busy 
season Natuially such jobbers have no special interest in 
building up out-of-season sales, unless a defimte inducement 
exists 

(c) Carrying on a special advertising campaign when business 
IS slack 

(d) Inducing salesmen on the road to study and report con- 
stantly on changes in the trend of demand To this pohey 
some firms which produce articles m which style is a factoi , have 

1 Slichter, S H , "The Turnover of Factory Labor,” p 271 
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added anothei They find that it salebinen visit customei s more 
frequently, they get a closei correspondence between orders and 
acceptances of the finished goods 

(e) Selling in markets whose dull seasons dovetail In a laige 
country like the Umted States, or in tiade with South Amenca, 
such diffeient climatic conditions are found simultaneously that 
sales can be kept going on certain seasonal products the year 
round The larger the area of the maiket, the moie likely is a 
brisk demand in one section to offset a slackened demand in 
another 

(/) Selling and advertising an aiticle with a trade name and a 
standard quality for which a regulai demand can be built up on 
the raeiits of the article 

(g) Providing a subsidiary line of goods foi sale which can be 
used as a “fillei ” Much has been done in this way by firms in 
a variety ol industries This policy depends on favoiable pio- 
duction conditions, adequate equipment, trained workers, etc 

Production Methods — If the executive staff has agreed to a 
standard volume of output and the selling depaitment has 
secuied the orders, the production department is left the task of 
keepmg the woik flowing smoothly from one department to the 
next ^ This means, of couise, that there must always be suffi- 
cient raw matenal on hand, that enough special parts of machines 
which are hkely to break are m stock so that breakdowns are 
quickly repaired, that the method of perpetual inventory is in 
use, that weather conditions have as far as possible been counter- 
acted by artificial means In lecent yeais much has been done in 
the way of special shelters in the exposed industries, by refiiger- 
ation and cooling of the air m mdustiies demanding cool weathei, 
by humidifymg in industries where a constant peicentage of 
humidity is needed Sigmficant testimony of developments m 
the building industry is offered in the following quotation 

1 The current interest and activity m this field aie loflocted m the leoently 
pubhshed material descnptive of a wide -variety of measures The mateiial 
in this ehnptei reviews an experience more fully set forth m the “ Regulai i- 
zation of Employment,” by H Ebldman, “ Can Business Prevent Unemploy- 
ment,” by LrwisoHN, Commons, Draper, Lescohilr, “The Stabilization 
of Business,” edited by L D Ewe, Chaps V and IX, "Seasonal Constiuc- 
tion m the Building Industries,” “Business Cycles and Unemployment,” 
edited by the National Buieau of Economic Reseaich, Part III, Senes of 
pamphlets entitled “Steadying Business,” by Metropolitan Life Insurance 
Company, Policy Holdeis’ Seiviee Bureau 
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Biicklaymg and stone setting are now earned on at 6 to 10 degiees 
below fieezing and a concrete dam was built iii Canada while the tem- 
peiature langed as low as 50 degiees below zeio' 

In Now Yoik City coiistiuction is going on 12 months ol the jear 
The George A Fullei Company, aftei analyzing its own lecoids ovei i 
period of 10 yeais, has found that an aveiage of only 14 days a j car is lost 
fiom weathei conditions This is true in many othci noithein cities 
Among new buildmgs eieetcd duiing winter months aio tlic American 
luimtuie Malt in Chicago — one of the laigcst buildings in the woild — 
the cightecn-story concicte Hide and Leathci Building, New Yoik, and 
the Home faavings Bank, Toledo Ihe 'luinei Coiistiuction Company 
of New Yoik pouicd concietc in the basement of the Atigoia Apait- 
mentb. Lake Placid, New Yoik, Januaiy 14, 1923, and the si\th and last 
story was placed Much 1 — a stoiy a week Duniig the coiisti notion 
period the temperature langed from 26 degiees below to 15 degiees abo\ e 
zeio A conciete dam was built at Btuigeon Palls, Ontario, when the 
tempeiatuie was as low as 50 degrees below zeio Citiadian contiactors 
have used ingenious airangements of taipaulm topiotect woikeisand 
li\e steam pipes to keep cement flow'ing SoMial C inadian buildeis 
have gone so fai as to eoiistiiict wooden coverings about buildings 
dm mg voiy soveie winteis and found that it paid ' 


Leveling of the output curve lequircs also the elimination of 
any so-called “neck of the bottle” from one manufacturing 
department to another Many plants have one depaitraent 
where the work tends to accumulate because it has never been 
supphed with sufficient machinery or workeis Ehmination of 
these joints of congestion is urgently needed in oidei to lessen the 
strain and overtime woik leqmrcd of those in the lushed depait- 
ment, and to reduce the risk of temporary shut-down at the 
piocesses befoie and after it 

Manufactuimg to stock is possible wheie a standard product 
01 standard parts aie made Not the least value in a policy of 
standardizing parts thioughout an industry is that an accumula 
tion of parts made to stock m a dull peiiod is less speculative 
than where no standardization obtains 

The manufactuio of more than one type of goods is an inci eas- 
ing practice If a firm can dovetail the busy season foi one of 

1 “Winter Building," in ExccMxvca- Serrate Bull , pubbalud b\ theroliiy 
Holders’ Seivice Bureau of the Metiopolitnn Life Insinanio Company, 
Januaiy, 1926 
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its products with the busy season for another, it can run the year 
through without interiuption '■ 

A less scientific expedient is to use the working force to oveihaul 
the machinery or clean up and paint the plant during any 
temporary slump Some firms postpone extensive lepaii and 
renovation work until such times 
The periodic leadjustment of the number of working hours 
pel week has been utilized in some cases The following expe- 
rience IS interesting in this connection 
We have a basic 44-hour week If business is busk and we have to 
get out 01 dels, we leave it to the employees to decide whether Ma shall 
add new people or inciease the worlung day up to a maximum week of 
52 houis The employees decide whethei the hours aic to be added on 
to each day, including Satuiday, oi added to the fiist 5 days only We 
pay time and a half foi all time ovei the basic 44 hours and up to now 
when we have lush horns, the employees have piefeired to stietch the 
woikmg tune to bimging in tempoiaiy woikers 

The practice of a total shut-down 2 weeks a yeai is not without 
its advantages, especially if the period is chosen in which woik is 
slackest, and if employees know ahead when it is coming How- 
ever, unless woikeis are paid during this vacation, as suggested in 
previous chapters, the factory closing will have all the effects of 
irregular work, it wdl constitute an arbitrary withdrawal of the 
chance to work and earn 

Fmancial Methods —As H L Gantt persistently pointed 
out,® the price at which goods are offered in dull times can affect 
‘The following is taken fiom Fuldman, H, “The Regulanzation of 
Employment,” p 129 

“Other interesting examples of fillers show how helpful they may prove 
A window-screen manufacturer ovcicame 6 months’ shut-down by taking 
on a line of game boards to sell to the Christmas trade S L Allen & Com- 
pany, Ino , manufacturers of a full line of faim and garden implements, 
early in its career was faced with a marked lull in its principal pioducts 
during the summei, and the need for a sido line was realized Aftei a 
sei les of experiments, a sled called the Flexible Flyer was evolved, which 
now furnishes the plant with enough busmesa to keep the factory woikmg 
approximately at capacity thioughout the summer months, this side lino 
alone employing about 40 pei cent of the factoiy force from Mar 16 until 
weU mto Septembei George W Smith & Company, of Philadelphia, 
engaged in a high grade of woodworking, entered into the laminated auto- 
mobile wheels business to supplement its legulai hue of inteiioi wood 
furnishings for office buildings and chuiehea ” 

^Executives’ Semce BuU , Published by Metropohtan Life Insuiance 
Company, Pohey Holders’ Seivice Bureau, May, 1926 
‘ See Gantt, Hbnbt L , " Woik, Wages, and Profits ” 
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their sale tremendously The inanufactuioi who can in a depics- 
sion offer goods at the same puce as in noimal times, will find 
his business picking up soonei and tastei than that of his compet- 
itors, but, as Mr Gantt has shown, it is the opposite of this 
situation which usually takes place Since o\eihcad chaiges 
have remained constant as demand falls, the manufactinci 
charges all his overhead into the cost of the small output which, 
let us say, he is producing with 40 pei cent of his equipment, and 
in consequence the puce at which he can offei it with the falling 
demand is too high to stimulate sales If, howcvei, a pioper 
cost system is m use, overhead charges are not assessed m this 
lump-sum manner They aie distributed on a sqini e-foot basis, 
or, as IS usually to be preferred, on a machine-hour basis, that 
IS, only so much of the total overhead costs as used by a machine 
in each hour of its operation is charged to it when it operates 
Obviously, total overhead carrying chaiges remain nearly the 
same whether one machine oi a hundred run Selling on a basis 
of actual umt costs, the manufacturei is able to offer more neaily 
the same price m dull and in good times True, there is still the 
extra cost to be met, but that extra burden is not inclined in thi 
manufacture of the relatively few ai tides being made in the dull it mi, 
articles which it is gieatly to the plant’s interest to sell m order to 
bring it out of its dull season This extra buiden is in the natuie 
of a general risk of the entire enterprise and should be figured into 
final profit and loss 

The financial department can also do an educational service to 
the entile staff by computing and dwelhng upon the high costs of 
irregular work, costs of idle equipment, loss of experienced workers 
who are laid off and do not return, traimng of new workers, 
reduced output immediately before and after a lay-off, etc 

With such costs known, it will then be easy for the manage- 
ment to get a basis for comparison between the cost of iriegulai 
work and the cost of some method of guaranteed annual compen- 
sation It will be surprising to many films to see, when all the 
difldculties are taken into account, mcluding that of losing good 
men laid off who never return, how little the difference m cost is 
between the lay-off method andthatof the annual wage guarantee 

Seasonal Fluctuations —Many of the ways of reducing highly 
seasonal factory production have now been discussed, but the 
larger seasonal movements of labor, like those of harvest workers, 
lumber workers, hotel resort workers, can be aided by an agency 
of information and assistance to individual workers which no 
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Single employei can supply, oi should tiy to supply The length- 
ening of the busy seasons in such mdustiies can only go to a 
certain point, and beyond that the only lehef is in securing 
employment in othei mdustiies foi the lemamder of the yeai 
This means shifting woikeis fiom one industry to another, and 
from one locality to another Neither of these can be done easily, 
nor should they be done iiiesponsibly Such a process lequires 
protection to workers and to the commumty at eveiy point To 
carry on such a function successfully and on a nation-wide scale, 
the country must, as was pointed out in discussing sources of labor 
supply, sooner or latei organize a universal, non-competitive, and 
flee public employment service Such a spivice the United 
States Government in cooperation with state and city govein- 
ments is alone in a position to lender 

Copmg with Depressions —Despite all that the single corpo- 
lation 01 a piibhc employment seivice can do, a peiiod of 
depression is likely to set in recuiiently and make the securing of 
orders exceedingly hard Some fiirns duiing such periods lesort 
to a drastic shortening of the week for all, oi they offei full-time 
employment 1 week to one-half of then force, and the next week 
to the other half Such expedients are certainly better than no 
work and no earnings, but they cannot safely be continued over 
moie than 2 or 3 months at the longest Under-employment is 
humanly almost as harmful as unemployment It tends to keep 
woikeis tied to half-time employment in one place, while full- 
time work might be found elsewheie, it discourages workmanship, 
it undermines hving standards 

Proposals foi supplementmg the dull times of private business 
by a vigorous prosecution of public business, which would in part 
be held in reserve for slack periods, are excellent as far as they 
go The more people can have profitable employment, the moie 
hkely is a normal volume of total demand to be maintained 
If city, county, state, and nation were to adopt a policy of 
reserving even 10 per cent of each year’s purchases and new pro- 
jects to be started when a depression seemed imminent, some 
lehef would be afforded, ' but this leaves the central problem 
stdl untouched 

The Organization of Demand — The central problem is to 
secure the operation of mdustiy on the basis of supplying known 

^ See MaIiLbbt, Otto T , The Long range Planning of Pubho Woiks, 
in “Business Cycles and Unemployment,” Chap XIV 
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ef¥ective demands Obvious as the rcmaik may seem, it is well 
to remember that people’s needs are i colly a vet y constant quantity, 
01 rather, a gradually and constantly inci easing quantity, and 
effective demand appears m the aggiegate not to fluctuate moio 
than 15 or 20 pei cent m even the woibt business ycais 
One of the eausos of depiessions is that in successful ycais 
everybody’s confidence m future sales is unbounded, every manii- 
factuiei believes that he can sell more than he ever has sold, and 
he manufactuies more In this process, a laigei total production 
materializes than can be sold at a price which will bring a profit, 
since increased costs have raised prices, and a note of caution and 
conservatism is struck The bankers who have advanced the 
credits for the whole inflation see that ictuins are slowing down , 
they begin to call in notes which cannot be met at once because 
sales have not occuried, they refuse to grant new loans, and thus 
begins a process of retrenchment which culminates in a 
depression 

Thus, organization of the demand, m this sense of knowing 
what the market can absorb out of the total pioducing powei of 
an mdustry and of seeing to it that this total mai ketabk quantity i s 
not overprodw ed, is impossible in an industiy when each cm poration 
acts completely in ignotance of the ([uantity of output of its compiti- 
tors Organization of demand requires orgamzation among the 
several producing and selling agencies of an industry Society 
has a right to hope that, as each industry rather than each factory 
comes to be conceived as a unit of production, the amount pro- 
duced will be more accurately related to demand than is now the 
case, and business cycles will tend to dimmish m severity 
In this connection the following statement by Secretary of 
Laboi Davis is of great sigmficance 

The gieatest souice of unemplosunent in this countiy is the o\ei- 
development of mdustry The fact is that oui pioductivemachmerj and 
equipment can not run 300 days m the yeai without pioducmg a stock 
so laige that it can not all be sold in this countiy nor m any and aU other 
countries 

While I am going to talk about only two or thiee of those o\ei- 
developed mdustiies, as a mattei of fact dozens of otheis could be cited 
that aie m precisely the same condition * 

' Davis, James J , United States Seoretai y of Laboi , “ Unemployment as a 
Result of Ovei development of Industry,” In Monthly Laboi Remew, of 
the United States Depaitment of Labor, p 9, October, 1926 
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The importance and value of these coopeiative activities is 
well suggested in the following discussion 

The leoent decisions of the Supieme Court, legahzmg the collection 
and dissemination of business statistics by tiade organizations, have 
freed business fiom the fear of prosecution, and at least made possible 
the existence of an mtelhgent, fully informed, as well as an uniestucted 
market If the leadeis of Ameiican business can convince then less 
piogiessive competitors of the value of business statistics, a new, steady- 
ing factoi will have been injected into the competitive system 

Some of the forms of statistics which, if they aie available to aU 
buyeis and sellers within a maiket, have a tendency to stabilize maiket 
conditions may be summaiized as follows 
Tiist annual statistics which show the pioductive capacity and the 
pioduction of cveiy impoitant mdustiy would be helpful Such data 
could be best compiled by the goveinmeiit and the expense should not 
be piohibitive If information of this chaiactei leceived wide publicity 
among busmess men, bankeis, and investors, it might tend to letaid the 
construction of plants far m excess of those needed to supply the demand 
Second statistics showing the curient conditions of supply and 
demand aie of gieat value A numbei of industiies aie already success- 
fully compiling such miormatioii Such data, if compiled daily, weekly, 
or monthly, in every case as qmckly as the particular conditions of 
each industiy will wairant, piobably reflect actual market conditions 
with reasonable accuracy 

Thud widespiead knowledge as to costs among manufacture! s in an 
mdustiy, secured by a confidential exchange of cost data through some 
agency such as their tiade association, hkewise has a steadymg influence ■■ 

An mdustiy m its organized capacity can also help mateiially 
to organize its own employment market m older to make more 
efficient the distribution of labor through the oigamzation of a 
common centrahzed labor market The Department of Com- 
merce study of this subject makes the following excellent pres- 
entation of possibihties in this connection 

A trade association can add mateiially to its seivice facihties by 
mcludmg among othei employec-ielations activities an employment 
service This would facihtate the biingmg of the unemployed workman 
mto contact with the vacant job, with a minimum of delay If propeily 
conducted, the employei members of the organization list then labor 
requiiements with the association and direct to it men who leave their 
^JoNus, Franklin D, “ Business Statistics as a Means of Stabilizing 
Busmess,” Proc of the Academy of Pohtical Science, pp 49-60, 53, January, 
1926 
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employ and also applicants whom they do not engage Thus the 
employee-relations staff, havmg the available woikmen and a list of 
existing vacancies, is able promptly to diicct apphcants to the plants 
where their services aie in demand The apphcant is saved days of 
weary tiampmg fiom shop to shop seeking the vacancy foi which he is 
quahfied, and the employei is leheved of the bin den of canymg equip- 
ment that IS non-pioductive because of the lack of an operative 

Ihrough its close contact with the industiy the association is able to 
ascertain the probable future labor requirements and to determine the 
adequacy of the local supply If that supply is insufficient, it should 
have knowledge of conditions in other sections and be equipped to bring 
to the attention of the idle woikmen elsewheie the opportunities exist- 
ing in its district Conversely, it should be able to give to inquiimg 
apphcants infoi matron as to possibilities for employment elsewheio 
when it IS unable to provide it locally and to take an active part in the 
rationing of jobs oi other methods of alleviation of distiess iii times of 
widespiead unemployment 

The tiade association bettei than any othei agency sees from its point 
of vantage the need for developing new woi kmeii to supply the inei easing 
lequirements of industry It should encourage the tiaiiiing of appien- 
tices and should not only point out to the employei his duty in that 
regard, but, by continual following up, insure that a leasonable quota 
of young men is constantly undei instruction It has an excellent 
opportunity for missionaiy work among young men and boys by extend- 
ing vocational counsel to them and placing them in line foi appientice- 
ship m those tiades oi occupations for which they aie best fitted It 
forms a valuable mtermediaiy between the schools and industry and is 
of paitieular aid m effecting cooperation between the employei and the 
continuation, part-time, and technical schools * 

There are othei things that industiy might conceivably do, 
which are no doubt illegal under our present anti-trust legislation, 
but which, under proper pubhc regulation, (assuming a modifica- 
tion of the laws,) would help to steady work 

Producers in different parts of the country could, foi example, 
divide up the markets of the country in cases where that would 
help They might agree to divide up rush business and business 
beyond the capacity of their plants By sub-conti acting orders 
beyond plant capacity oi turmng customers over to other firms, 
corporations would be kept fiom the temptation of building new 
equipment for which there would only be sporadic use The 
total producing capacity of all the plants in a number of our 

1 "Trade Association Activities,” published by the United States Depart- 
ment of Commeioe, pp 130-131, Washington, 1923 
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indubtries, if they weie simultaneously opeiating, would piobably 
over-produce the present effective demand If the truth of this 
only could be brought home to employeis, workeis, and con- 
sumers ahke, steps m the direction of a more intelligent utilization 
of existing plant might be undertaken 

Finally, an industry may, as pieviously pomted out, assume 
the expense of the distribution of the financial risk entailed in 
compensating woikeis dming periods of idleness to an extent 
that many single coiporations might not be able to afford 
This type of cooperative iisk-beaung is well exemphfied in the 
plan in operation m the Chicago men’s clothing market Indeed, 
the maintenance of idle workers when no woik is at hand is just 
as impoitant — and therefoie just as justifiable — as the practice 
of maintaining equipment oi of diawmg on sui pluses foi divi- 
dends in periods when none are earned Pwpeity can ouilaU the 
subpemion of payment for its use, human beings cannot outlive 
suspension of their livelihood beyond a few weeks 
Some cooperative activity between oiganized groups of workeis 
and of employeis m each industry is thus seen to be vitally neces- 
sary to a far-seeing progiam of legularization For regular woik 
is the outcome of legular demand and stabilized conditions of 
employment Both of these are assuied only when there are 
effective cooperative agencies in each industry which will help 
each company to assuie them 
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CHAPIER XXVII 

PRINCIPLES OF EMPLOYEE REPRESENTATION 

Determination of the terms of employment on which a woi kci 
enteis a company’s employ is typically on one of tliiec bases 
Either the corporation itself arbitraiily fixes those teims, oi 
it fixes the terms in more oi less defimte i elation to a negotiative 
piocess with an employee organization oi committee, oi it fixes 
them as the result of negotiation with a laboi union 

Although it already has been stated why it seems that the 
detei mmation of wages, houis, and production standards by 
aibitrary company fiat is not sound business proceduie, it is 
pel haps worth while first to summarize the reasons why difficul- 
ties appear in the way of the continued use of this method of 
negotiation It is then the puipose of the next few chapteis to 
consider the advantages and disadvantages of the two alteinate 
methods — employee representation and collective bargaining 
with laboi umons — as effective business pioccduics foi ariivmg 
at satisfactory terms of employment This division of methods 
IS valid even though not all shop committees have negotiative 
poweis, because such powers are being increasingly included as 
an integial part of their functioning 

From the legal point of view, aU thiee of the above-named 
methods of ariiving at terms of employment entail the use of the 
individual labor contract, whether or not any document is for- 
mally signed The conti actual relation is in all these cases one of 
each individual worker with his employer ^ In the case of the 
collective bargain, a distinction has to be observed between the 

* The teim “yellow dog contract” has been applied to individual labor 
contiacts in winch the worker is lequired to make explicit promise not to 
affiliate himself vith a laboi oiganization Such contracts have been used 
m some cases by omployeis whose real foi the open shop has been especially 
aggressive Although the leg il status of such contracts has been called into 
question, a numbei of courts seem to have sustained the right of the employer 
to make this a condition of emploj ment if he so desires It seems that this 
feature of the contract is usually not defensible fiom the point of view of good 
pel sound policy 
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memorandum of the terms of employment to be applied, that is, 
the collective agreement itself, and the implicit oi explicit individ- 
ual labor contract, involving the application of those terms 
when each woikei is hired 

A collective contiact would only exist where a specific group of 
workers undeitakes to perform a specified task foi a specified 
return Aside from a few plants in which foiemen contract with 
a group of workers in this way, theie are as yet hardly any collec- 
tive contracts in force in this country, although this is a form of 
negotiation which has had some httle vogue in Europe 

Assumptions Underlymg Managerial Determmation of Terms 
of Employment —The reasons against the continued use of 
exclusively managerial determination of all terms ot employment 
are best set forth by showing the impossible assumptions which 
it carries with it Without lealizmg it, the company whose 
policy it IS to decide its teims of employment and which leaves it 
exclusively in the hands of its managers to discover and correct 
maladjustments and grievances which may arise, tacitly makes 
seveial large assumptions It assumes, m the fiist place, that the 
company can know what terms of employment aie for the best 
interests of the employees, and can be responsible foi protecting 
those interests adequately at all times The imphcation is that 
the company announces its terms, and if woikeis knowing of 
them do not approve, they do not need to accept employment 
If they do approve and accept employment, it implies that the 
company will be able to have a competent agent present at every 
time and place wheie friction or maladjustment with the woikcis 
may arise Or fading this, it implies that the company will 
be sure that each employee wdl dare to and be able to voice 
effectively to the management any giievance or difficulty which 
arises m the agent’s absence 

Logically, this type of dealing assumes omni presence and 
ommscience on the part of the managers legardmg workeis’ 
interest, maladjustments, and difficulties Stated in this way, 
this method of adjustment is seen to place a responsibility upon 
management with respect to a knowledge of the rightness of the 
terms and conditions of employment which is not only too heavy , 
it IS superhuman The obvious fact is that no management 
can assume all this responsibility Yet it would be necessaiy 
to assume it, if the method of completely mdividual negotiation 
IS to be defended as a sound method of decidmg the terms of 
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the label contract and of ad3U'3ting difficulties iiising in the 
course of its performance 

The second assumption is that the management will be 
responsible for protectmg adequately the mteiests of every 
worker in its employ So long as the management finds that 
it IS to the company’s inteiest to protect the woikers’ mteiests, 
and so long as the company knows (by ommscience, intuition, 
or “mLxing aiouiid”) what those interests are, the wise manage- 
ment will, of course, tiy to piovide that protection If a tune 
and an issue come when the company does not know the workeis’ 
desires, or feels that its desires are opposed to those of the 
workers, theie is then no assurance that the company will act 
in a mannei which it believes to be contrary to its own mteiest 
In fact, it would be unreasonable to expect it to do more than 
follow its own most enhghtened inteiest This statemenl 
assumes that there are recurrmg problems on which a disparity 
of interest and desires among investois, managers, and manual 
woikers may arise That there is this conflict element is a 
fact not to be ignored It seems that whatevei may bo 
said about ultimate or long-time mteiests, the immechate and 
tangible interests of those thiee groups, under present industiial 
ariangements, are at variance on amounts of wages, size of pio- 
duction standards, and hours to be worked per week The point 
here is that at the time when a conflict of mteiests manifests 
itself in an acute form, it is unreasonable to expect the manage- 
ment to go out of its way to protect the employees’ interests 
In short, this second assumption of the company’s willingness 
to piotect all the workers’ mterests all the time is one which in 
practice is contrary to the fact 

The conclusion is that typically, compames cannot and will not 
adequately protect all the workers’ interests, both because they 
cannot by their own efforts fully know them, and because m 
attempting to protect them they might be derelict to their own 
interests Continuance of a method of determmmg terms of 
employment and adjusting grievances by fiat alone thus assumes 
a degree of protective supervision which it is impossible to realize 
It has been said wisely that 

The rights and mterests of each or any person are only secuie from 
bemg disregarded when the person inteiested is himself able and habitu 
ally disposed to stand up for them ^ 

I Mill, J S , “ Considerations of Repiesentation Government,” Chap III 
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The third assumption tacitly undei lying managerial determina- 
tion of terms of employment is that no approumation of equality 
in bargaimng power between management and employees is 
desirable from a business point of view It seems that the whole 
problem of the method of negotiation regaidmg terms of employ- 
ment can never be carried forward to a really intelligent handling 
until there is a clear understmdmg that equahty of status as 
between buyer and seller is as important in the employer -employee 
lelatronship as it is over the counter m a retail store 

The fundamental leason why such an equahty is to be striven 
for IS that it is only when there is such a basis that there can also 
arise those othei psychological attitudes which aie indispensable 
to permanently sound mdustiial lelations Only among equals 
can there be a permanent relationship of loyalty, of mutual 
confidence, of coopeiation Only thus can a sense that justice is 
being done be peimanently fostet ed All of our political and legal 
institutions opeiate on the assumption of the equal status 
and equal dignity of each individual This underlying concep- 
tion IS not felt to be any longer open to argument In all com 
mercial relationships between buyer and seller it has come to be 
regarded as a\iomatic that a commercial bargain and commercial 
relations can be contmued satisfactorily only where the oppoi- 
tunity IS equally afforded to both parties either to accept or to 
dechne the terms of the bargain Fortunately, it is now begin 
mng to be recognized m the business woild that this same attitude 
regarding the relative status of the manual worker and his 
employer cannot be on any different basis if the self-iespect of all 
individuals is to be recognized and if any other condition than 
suspicion, distrust, and a seme of injustice is to be perpetuated 
This country cannot, m short, expect always to run its political 
hie on one set of assumptions and its industrial life on another 
It should be obvious that only among equals can there be a 
pervading sense of the possibility of obtaining justice when dif- 
ferences arise A group’s conception of what constitutes justice 
will admittedly change, but that does not alter the tact that what 
it now regards as justice is vastly precious in its eyes , and nothing 
so contributes to a deep-seated unrest as the feehng that the 
terms and conditions undei which people work aie unjust 
It IS true that equality alone cannot create the necessary degree 
of understanding, confidence, and good will There must be 
other deliberate and conscious efforts to supply a basis of common 
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knowledge, common sharing of the lesults, etc Without equal- 
ity, these other effoits cannot be productive of tiuly light 
lelations and right attitudes This is one leason why some ol 
the personnel woik being done today proves less beneficial than 
managers anticipate Employers must realize that the virtues 
fostered m a situation where this equality of status is absent uo 
what the philosophers have called the slave virtues — submissive- 
ness, docility with occasional outbieaks of levolt, iiresponsibihtj , 
and a perfunctory performance of duties except under constant 
super vision The continuance of the pi esent master -and-sci vant 
relationship m industry cannot on cither economic oi psychologi- 
cal grounds be expected to yield the kind ot results which secuic 
the haimomous operation of our coipoiate life To a certain 
extent it is for managers to choose whether oi not they will 
delibei ately cultivate tho conditions of a new status under which 
a more self-iespectmg and more responsible working-class attitude 
toward production will be generated One condition essential to 
bringing about this sense of equal status is the conduct of the 
process of negotiation on a basis which is felt to be one of equal 
power by all concerned 

What methods of group association and intei -relation will bung 
about such an equality of bai gaming power is not at tho moment 
under consideration A great step forwai d will have been taken 
in the thinking of managers when the desirabihty of est iblishing 
this equahty is widely admitted Perhaps one leason for the 
slowness with which this idea gains giound is that it is supposed 
to involve certain other ideas not felt to be sound oi desirable 
The idea of equahty of pay, for example, the idea of diiect elec- 
tion of supervisory officials, the idea of a greatly relaxed workshop 
discipline are often falsely tied up in managers’ minds with the 
idea of equality None of them is necessarily so In fact, the 
piocess of equahzing bargaining power among gioups in industry 
has little if anything to do with the othei, ideas As will be 
shown, there are existing arrangements under which equality is 
felt to obtain wheie these undesired attendant conditions show 
few, if any, signs of developing 

One of the most thoughtful students of current business 
practices has said, in discussing equality in industij, that we 
must realize the psychological handicaps of a condition of " power 
over” as compared with one of “power with”^ The claim is 

1 See Follett, M P , ” Creative Expeiicnte ” 
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made wisely that it is only as gioup lelationships m industry 
operate, not on the basis of the powei of one group ovci another 
but on the basis of their joint use of equal power to accomplish 
their agieed desired ends, that opeiating efficiency is ically 
obtained This writer rightly calls attention also to the fact 
that negotiation is only a means to achieving “functional unity”, 
namely, a harmonious, corpoiate whole, in which all are woiking 
togethei for the advancement of known and agreed coiporate 
ends The entire discussion* of this point given below only 
reenforces the contention that there must, in the fiist instance 
* The following is taken fiom “Scientifir Foundations of Business Adminis- 
tration,” edited by Henby C Metcalf, Chap XII, pp 188-189 by 
Follett, M P 

“While I believe in encouraging employee associations, while I think it 
a grave weakness of some sj stems of employee representation that there is 
not adequate connection between Woiks Council and the Whole body of 
workers, still my reason for very strong advocacy of emplmco association 
IS not chiefly to bring about equal power, but because this helps us to 
approach fimctional unity I should want to make a ‘side,’ not foi a fan 
fight, not for fighting at all, but in Older that it shall cniich the whole. 
If I weie a manufacturer I should want to consolidate my workers, not in 
order to give them gi eater strength in a fight, but in oidci that they should, 
by conscious unity, be a stronger part of my plant and thus strengthen my 
whole organization I think w e should nei er foiget that there are two kinds 
of 'sides ’ There is all the difference in the world between controversial 
sides and integrative oi contnbuting sides I am mteiested only in the 
latter I diffei, therefore, from those people who sav that the greatest faii- 
ness to the worker is to give him equal power in the bargaining process My 
whole business philosophy is different from this I think we owe both the 
worker and ouiselves more than that 

“I trust that the difference between this ‘equal power,’ so much talked 
of, and the powei with we have been considering, is e\ident Equal power 
means the stage set foi a fan fight, powei -with is a jointly developing power, 
the aim, a unifying which, while allowing foi infinite diffeimg, does away 
with fighting 

“Yet, I do not want to be misunderstood on the matter of collective 
bargaining It is of^ourse necessary at piosent, without it both w ages and 
working conditions would fall below even minimum stand irds, and of 
course if we do have bargammg we should give the two sides equal advan- 
tage as far as possible I am trymg to say merely that I think it is wise to 
decide, before we begin on any reorganization of our business, whether we 
believe in colleetive bargaimng as an -ultimate aim, or whether we accept it 
for the moment and suiiound it with the fairest conditions we are able to, 
at the same time trjung to make our reorganization plan look toward a 
functional umty which, if it does not abolish collective bargaimng (it may 
not) still will give to it a different meaning from that which it has at present 
The best point about collective bargaimng is that it rests on conference and 
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and as a next step, be built up some method of negotiation m 
which equahty of status is a reality 

The upshot of this discussion is that the assumptions upon 
which exclusively individual negotiation lests are untenable fiom 
the business as well as the social point of view The available 
alternatives aie two some form of employee lepresentation, and 
collective agreements with labor umons The first of these is 
considered in this and two subsequent chapters, and the second 
thereafter 

Development of Employee Representation —Pei haps no phase 
of managerial activity looking to impiove peisonnel lelations has 
developed more lapidly m the last ten yeais and on the whole 
more sohdly than employee representation The war unques- 
tionably accelerated this progress, although there had been some 
form of employee association in a few companies piior to it, and 
many compames which embarked on shop committees during the 
war undei compulsion dropped them when pressure was removed 

Long before the war there weie, of course, shop organizations 
working as local representatives of collective agreements with 
umons in the bmlding, printing, needle, coal mining, and other 
trades These were and stiU are a logical and wise part of a hiei- 
aichy of joint bodies beginmng with one shop, going to city, to 
district, and finally to national bodies The phrase “employee 
representation” as generally used means lather those oigan- 
izations of employees within one company only, designated by such 
teims as works councils, shop committees, employee associations, 
company umons, company brotherhoods, etc At picsent two 
clearly differentiating characteristics of these bodies stand out 
They are almost always imtiated by the employer, they are con- 
fined in membership to the employees of one company Thev 
are thus distinct in form and method from what in this book is 
spoken of as collective baigammg For there the workers are 
affiliated with a trade or labor organization including m its 
membership employees of other companies 

agreement (theie are methods of adjustment, as arbitration, which do not), 
but I believe in confeienoe not as an episode of wai, but as one of the neics 
saiy activities in the process I have called a functional unifying Would not 
the unquahfied acceptance of collective bargaining as now generally under- 
stood commit us to the view that industiy must remain at the merry of 
shifts in “power” from employer to workman, from workman to employ ei"^ 
And IS there any hope for a steady and wholesome progress with that con- 
dition of things?” 
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Employee representation developed from 1919 to 1922 in many 
of the laigest and most successful companies in the countiy 
Since then the growth while not so rapid has gone on until theie 
aie in 1926 somewheio in the neighboihood of a thousand 
employee lepresentation plans, laige and small, including well 
over a million workers in ovei two hundied companies ^ Notable 
in this connection is the consistent spread of the development and 
the relatively small numbei of plans gi\en up in the post-wai 
period One reliable estimate places the numbei of plans 
abandoned between 1919 and 1924 at 194 ’ Yet even this figuie 
1 s misleading because of natui al causes which entered to bi mg about 
abandonment, like the closing of plants due to the depression of 
1921-1922, and the abandonment of plans introduced impulsively 
by the government in war time 

The fact seems to be that heie is a foim of oiganization and 
negotiation which has met a real need and met it with sufficient 
satisfaction to all affected so that its continuance and extension 
are assured 

'■ Ihp following IS taken from Burton, E 11, “Employee Represen- 
tation,’’ p 30 

“Some twenty five to thiitj companies adopted lepiesentation plana 
voluntiiuly during 1918 and a somew hat Inigei number duiing 1919 It was 
duung these years that some ot the bettei known plans wore installed, 
such as, for instance, those of the Standard Oil Company (New Jeiscy), 
Standard Oil Company (Indiana), Pioetei & Gamble Co , Moise Dvydock 
and Repair Company, Bethlehem Steel Corporation, Midvalo Steel and 
Ordnance Company, koungstown Sheet and Tube Company, International 
Harvester Company, Washburn Ciosby Companj, Westinghousc Electric 
& Manufacturing Co , Willjs-Oveiland Company, Goodj eai Tiie & Rubber 
Co , United States Rubbei Company, and the A ale & Townc Manuf letuiing 

“The apiead of the movement has continued unabated since 1919, adding 
to the list such concerns as seventeen of the associated companies of the 
Vmeiican Telephone and lelegraph Company, Amoskeag Manufartunng 
Company, Aimour and Company, Bolden’s laun Pioducts Companj, 
Biooklyn-Manhattan Transit Company, Commonwealth Edison Company 
(Chicago), Commonwealth Steel Company, Consolidation Coal Companj, 
Davis Coal and Coke Company, Dennison Manufaetunng Company, East- 
man Kodak Company, National Cash Register Company, Paeific Coast 
Coal Company, Pamfio Mills, Peoples Gas Light & Coke Go (Chicago), 
Phelps Dodge Coiporation, Pullman Company, Sheffield Farms Company, 
Sperry Gyroscope Company, and Swift & Co ” 

2 “The Growth of Worlcs Councils in the United States,” S-pecial Report, 
32 National Industrial Conference Boaid, Inc , p 5 
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The Reasons for Employee Representation — Since employee 
associations result from the employei’s initiative, the leasons why 
they have developed and the positive function they may be serving 
in business oigamzation are best suggested first by examining the 
employers’ motives and then by evaluating the results obtained 

The motives of employers involved here appear to be numerous 
and often somewhat mixed, including some which seem negative 
m character as well as those which are positive 

The pnncipal negative motive is fear— fear of the action of 
trade unions The claim is frequently voiced that “if I give my 
workeis a voice in contiolhng conditions in oui shop, there will 
be no place for any outside organization ” The idea is to antici- 
pate the union organizer, to create an intia-plant collective 
baigam, “to deal only with my own men ” It is the honest con- 
viction of many employers that they can not only preclude union 
action by employee representation, but that they can deal more 
satisfactorily with thou own woikeis in the absence of all outside 
interference 

Of the positive motives there are several — some which sticss 
the production arguments, some the human One of the fie- 
quent causes of employers’ interest in the representation move- 
ment IS the desire “to get production on a better basis ’’ Indeed, 
there is a danger that employers who are handicapped by old 
plants, worn-out eqmpment, oi inadequate methods of control 
and superintendence will try to make shop committees respon- 
sible for the correction of shortcomings which in reality the 
management should remedy Casting about foi “a solution of 
the labor problem” which will save them the hard work of com- 
petent management, some employers have expectations heie 
which it mil almost surely be hard for them to reahze on 

One aspect of employees’ interest m the production pioblem 
which is fai more vahd and positive is that already considered m 
oui discussion of job analysis and the introduction of production 
standaids Employee organizations do unquestionably supply 
the setting m which joint efforts to improve the quantity and 
quality of output may be made with the genuine cooperation of 
the employees Many companies have seen that there is a psy- 
chological connection between representation in shop affairs and 
interest in work They know that the experience of plants whei e 
workers have confeired on pioduction problems has been 
decidedly beneficial to production and moiale 
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Another prevalent motive is to open up a channel of communi- 
cation for the handling of the grievances and complaints of both 
managers and men, and to inform the workers as to what the 
management is intending to do Sometimes this informing the 
woikers extends into seeking their opimon and advice Some- 
times it goes further and seeks then consent, and sometimes it 
seeks also a truly joint determination of new policy and pioceduie 

Farsighted industrial leaders are also finding in the representa- 
tion movement an educational medium of great value They 
realize that employees, it they are to take interest, assume respon- 
sibility, display initiative, and shaie further in industrial control, 
must know the inner workings ot industiy and must know how 
to advise with those in executive positions as to what policies 
should be adopted They see great educational benefits in group 
action which gives employees in some orgamzed way a knowl- 
edge of management and a chance to delibeiate with the manage- 
ment Employee representation, they behove, may be the ciadle 
of industrial democracy, as the town meeting was of political 
democracy 

The purpose of better human relations in mdustiy is in one 
sense an educational purpose — instructive to both management 
and men in a point of view which makes foi cordial deahngs If 
it IS true that certain inteiests of the men diverge from those of 
management, theie is no leason why a consideration of those 
divergences may not be carried on amicably, oi why a working 
arrangement may not be reached in confeience, which will be to 
the tempoiary satisfaction of all concerned Unquestionably, 
the most rehable way to maintain this atmosphere of personal 
good feehng has proved to be the method of direct, face-to-face 
discussion 

Moi cover, since at least half of the matters which both aides are 
interested to see well admimsteied are matters of undeniably 
common mterest, theie is ground here also foi the cultivation 
of mutual undei standing and personal amiabihty Managers 
should beai in imnd that industrial diffeiences — except those 
aiising out of personal quairels with foremen — are essentially 
im'personal in nature, and they can be kept so if only the parties 
involved know eaxdi other sufficiently well in a personal way 

In cultivating this personal mtimacy it is the management 
which must necessarily take the first step, so that if any element 
of personal acrimony enters during a consideration of differences 
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between managers and the workers, it is laigely to be blamed 
upon the manageis for not keeping the channels of peisonal 
knowledge, confidence, and contact wide open before as well as 
during the negotiations Employee representation may admir- 
ably serve this puipose of estabhshing personal contact, if only 
it IS pioperly directed and guided 

The first article in the constitution of one plan well describes 
this primal y puipose when it declares that the plan Aims 

To establish relations upon a definite and duiable basis of mutual 
under standmg and confidence To this end the Employees and the 
Management shall have equal representation m the consider atioii of all 
questions of policy i 

There is another penetrating purpose of those compames which 
reahze that individual deahngs between a large coiporation and 
each of its workeia is today an anachiomsm because it involves a 
great inequahty of bargaimng power It is, therefore, bound 
sooner oi latei to give rise to a feeling of unjust treatment on 
the part of the workers Such compames reahze that “the good 
will of labor is a collective good will” — that is, that the sense 
of fair and cordial deahng is secured only when deahngs are with 
the workers as an oigamzed gioup Professor Commons offcis 
as the reason for this, the fact which most progressive employers 
are already prepared to concede, that “the emplovei always 
speaks as a representative of oigamzed capital Unless the 
laborer can speak as a representative of associated laborers, 
he cannot speak with equal power 

Whether or not mtra-plant group action can supply the neces- 
sary equality of power and status is a question which will have to 
be considered in discussing the values and shortcomings of the 
representation movement Heie the fact is stated only that 
certain employers beheve that equal baigaimng power can be so 
achieved, oi at least bargaming power as equal as they think it 
ought to be 

Another thoughtful student in askmg why progress m fostering 
cooperation comes so slowly says 

1 Harvestei Industrial Council pamphlet, Mar 10, 1910 A plan which 
IS carefully thought through m all its details It will icpay thoughtful 
study It is reproduced m full m the Appendix to “A Course in Poi-sonnel 
Administration,” by Ordway Tbad, Columbia University Press, 1923 

® Commons, John R, “Industrial Goodwill,” p 48 
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A loason foi this situation is found in the lack of undci standing on the 
pait of industiial executives that to build momle oi the spint of the 
oiganizahon, their woiking people must be appealed to in the mass and 
not as individuals ' 

It IS widely lecogmzed today that successful gioup moiale is 
based on the right attitude of the individuals composing the gioup 
Employee repiesentation has done much to cieate an attitude 
of confidence in and undeistanding of the objectives of the 
corporation and of the good will of its leaders 

A forceful summary of manigeiial objectives based on extended 
confeience with numeious company heads is the following 

A Double track channel of communicition foi exchange of mfoima- 
tiou, opinions, and desiies 

B Prooedui c foi pi ompt adjustment of mdmdual and gi oup misundei - 
standmgs, complaints, and giievances 

C Piocedure for colleotue negotiations (unlumpeied by cxteinal 
influences, oi inelevant issues m iking foi fuutless eontioversy), legard- 
ing wages, houis, and other terms of the employment eon ti act 

D Education of Employees 

1 Of the rank and file, to appieciate m some degiee the difficulties of the 
manageiial functlousnotonlyiegardmg wages, houis, and othei matteis 
usually legarded as diiectlj affecting employees, but also with leleience 
to laiger policies of finance, piodiietion, marketing, and public relations 

2 Of persons in supeivisory positions who, thiough seiving as 
management lepresentatnes on joint confeience committees, may 
acquire a bioadcr compieheiision of manageiial lesponsibihties particu- 
larly those affectmg peisonnel lelatioiis 

A decidedly useful coirective to much thinking about the 
leasons for employee lepresentation has been supplied m a dis- 
cussion of the subject which points out that its basic justification 
IS lathei that it is an inherently logical, indispensable, and func- 
tionally sound featuie of any oigamzation which is seeking to 
attain woikmg harmony among its membeis All the othei 
leasons advanced above aie to a greatei oi less degiee vahd, says 
one commentator,® but until employee lepresentation bungs 

^ ALroBD, L P , “The Status of Industrial Relations,” Industrial Manage 
meni, July, 1919 

“ Burton, E R , “Employee Repiesentation,” p 67 

’ Foolett, M P , in a lecture to be included in the forthcoming book, 
“ Business Management ns a Profession,” edited bj H C Metcalf This 
penetrating discussion should be read in its entirety, as it is impossible hei c 
to do it justice 
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management to a propei conception of its own lesponsibilities it 
has not been of greatest value The lesponsibihty to be lealuecl 
here is that of providing a means for joining the manageiial 
capacity of the woikeis with the managerial capacities of 
executives 

Functional authoiity, pluialistic lesponsibility, icfiuiics conference as 
its method, and genuine confeicncc lequiies on the pait ol inanaRcinent 
vciy diffeient qualities fiom those demanded by bai gaining, with its 
concealments, its use of economic powei, its aim of coinpioinise Ileie 
in the joint committees executiies and woikers meet, oi should meet, to 
get from each other the special knowledge and expeiicnce each has, also 
to get to luiow cich other’s points of view, desues, aims Mote than 
this, they should meet to pool then loiowltdge and expeiicnce, to unite 
then desires and aims Foi this are needed the kmd of men who aie 
able to make vital contacts, able both to give themselves and to learn 
fiom otlieis 

Secondly, the conference method demands from manageis the aluliti 
to evplain, and I mean by this not meiely oi chiefly the ability to state i 
case, although that also is valuable, but e\en more than that, the powei 
to analyze a situation Of course, the man who does the analyzuig 
leaps as gieat an advantage as his heaiers ilie fact that manageis 
have to explain to employee lepresentatives a good deal about the 
lunmng of the business makes them look at some of then pioblcms a 
little diffeiently If they cannot make out a good case, they see that 
theie aie thmgs to be changed oi gieatei effoits to be made At any 
late they see their pioblems more clearly when they have to meet 
employee lepiesentatives and place ceitam situations befoie them 
In a study on employee lepiesentation, it is stated that it is commg to 
be the piactice m many manufacturing companies for the chief executive 
of the plant to lepoit regularly, usually at the monthly meetmg attended 
by the employee lepiesentatives, on the conduct of the husmess— new 
oideis, trend of manufactuiing costs, etc We cannot doubt that this 
makes a new demand on the chief executive fai beyond that of merely 
presenting his case 

In the third place, the conference method demands from manageis 
the abihty to make differences a unifying not a disruptive factor, to 
make them constructive lathei than destiuctive, to unite all the diffeient 
points oi view not only m older to have a moie contented personnel, but 
in order to get mcoiporated mto the seivice of the company all that 
everyone has to contribute There are only two thmgs to do with the 
energy, the mventiveness of your workers— let it gather foice against 
you or for you It seems moie sensible to make use of it, and m the 
confeience committees you have your chance 
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I think, theiefoie, we may &ay that wheieas the employee lepresenta 
tion movement began paitly as a concession, partly to make thmgs go 
more smoothly, paitly to countei trade unions, today it is consideied 
by many men as an asset, as an essential pait of sound oi ganization , 
but it needs a ceitam type of manager to make it an asset Ihe fact 
that employee lepresentation and the study and development of business 
management aie two parallel movements seems to me very significant 
At the same time that a share m management is bemg given to woikers, 
we find that there is a rapidly mcreasmg sense of the need of executi\ es 
with a tiammg which shall enable them to turn to account labor’s 
possible contribution to management And what I want to emphasize 
particularly is that the wilhngness to do this, the clearness of vision 
which makes a manager see the advantage of doing this, is not enough 
He must be expert in the methods which will enable him to deal with case 
after case as they arise in labor-management cooperation The piimaiy 
thing he has to leain about his dealings with labor is not how to “tieat” 
with labor, but how to use labor’s abihty, yes even labor’s aspiiations, as 
some one has pointed out, as an asset to the enter pi ise 

The chief mteiest to me in the acceptance of the fact that labor can 
make constructive contiibutions to management is the pimciple at 
its voi y hear t and core that management is not a fixed quantity When 
we used to talk of “sharmg” management, it was because we tended to 
think then of management as a fixed quantity We thought that if 
someone was given a httle, that amount had to be taken from someone 
else Wheieas the successful business is that one which is always mci eas- 
ing management throughout the whole enterprise m the sense of 
developing mitiative, mvention Any managei who is looking with far- 
seeing eyes to the progress of his busmess, wants not so much to locate 
authoiity as to increase capacity The aim of employee lepresentation, 
because it should be the aim of every form of organization, should be not 
to share power but to increase power, to seek the methods by which 
power can be mcreased in all ‘ 

Types of Employees’ Organizations — Prom the point of view 
of structure there are two distinct types of employee representa- 
tion plans which are bemg introduced 

1 The plans of jozwf achon of managements and employees in 
councils, committees, conferences, assemblies, etc In this 
volume all such plans will be spoken of as s/iop committee plans “ 

^ POLLETT, M P , O2? Clt 

^ Neither of these definitions is offered as either representative of univer- 
sal usage or as necessarily the best possible usage They are simply the 
terms with which it is here agreed to designate certain types of organization 
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2 The plan of an employees’ association, cooperative associa- 
tion, or brotherhood, in which all employees are usually included 
This plan uill be designated in our discussion as the employ eet, 
association plan ^ 

Some slight differences in the functions and methods of these 
two are discussed in the next chapter 

General Pnnciples Underlying the Introduction of a Plan — 
Up to a ceitain point the problems of adopting and administering 
shop committees and employees’ associations aie the same, 
certain principles of pioceduie are common to both 

The first principle — the one which should preface every discus- 
sion of method — is that the best forms, methods, and mechanisms 
known are of little avail if they are not animated by a stnceu, 
genuine, and liberal intention “That which attaches people to 
us,’’ said Matthew Arnold, “is the spirit we aie of and not the 
machinery we employ ” Similarly, a present-day student of 
industry well says 

1 believe that the application of light principles never fails to effect 
light lelations, “that the letter killeth but the spiiit giveth life”, that 
forms aie wholly secondary, while attitude and spirit are all-impoitant, 
and that only as the paities in industry aie animated by the spiut of 
fan play, justice to all and biotherhood, will any plan which they mutu- 
ally work out succeed ^ 

In other words, there is httle use for dogmatism in discussing 
plans of structure We need rather to consider at fiist the out- 
standing points of approach which will help give tangible evi- 
dence of a sincere spirit— assunung, of course, that a sincere and 
hberal purpose is present 

Perhaps the surest way to evidence this nght spirit is to have 
it clearly understood fiom the start, imphcitly and explicitly, 
that this IS not a trade umon defeatist move 

>■ In order that there may be no confusion, examples of each type are cited 
below 

1 International Harvester Company, Chicago, 111 
General Electiic Company, Lynn and Pittsfield, Maas 
Commonwealth Edison Company, Chicago, 111 

2 WiUiam Filene Sons Company, Boston, Mass 
Philadelphia Rapid Transit Company, Philadelplua, Pa 
Leeds and Northrup Company, Philadelplua, Pa 

2 Rockefeller, John D , Jb “Representation in Industry,’’ Address at 
Atlantic City, Deo 6, 1918 
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A clause m the plan along the following lines is valuable in 
this connection, to just the extent that the company’s actions do 
nothing to belie it 

The Employees’ Cooperative Plan shall not mteifeie with existing or 
future agieeinents between tiade organizations and the Company, noi 
abiidge the right of any tiadc oiganization to deal sopaiately with 
the Company ^ 

From an Flng bsb source comes also the same warning 

In an mdustiy wheie the workpeople aie unoigamzed, theie is a 
dangei that woiks committees may be used, oi thought to be used, in 
opposition to trade unionism It is impoitant that such feaib should be 
gudi ded against in the imtiation of any scheme We look upon success 
ful works committees as the broad base of the mdustiial stiuetuie which 
we have lecommended, and as the means of eiihstmg the interest of the 
ivoikeis 111 the success both of the mdustiy to which they aie attached 
and of the workshop oi factoiy wheio so much of then hfe is spent 
These committees should not, m constitution or methods of woikmg, 
discourage trade organizations ^ 

A second essential step m giving evidence of the light spiiit 
IS to have the employees consider with the management from the 
start, what the plan shall be Their inteiest, then behef in the 
management’s good intention, their sense of the satisfactoriness 
of the fimshed plan — will all be greatly enhanced if the manage- 
ment takes it up with them before any plan whatsoever is put 
on paper In an addiess concerning the adoption of the Har- 
vester Industrial Council, Cyrus McCormick Ii , said on this 
point 

So pleased are we with the operation of this plan that the only thing 
I can say about it is that if we had to do it all ovei again — and I advise 
those who follow to take tlus lesson fiom us — ^we would not devise a 
plan and then ask a woikmgman if he desired to accept it, but we would 
begin by asking him if he wanted a plan of “industiial demociacy,” 
and if he replied affirmatively, we would ask him to come m and help 
devise a plan with us 

Similarly, another firm faced with the question of how to “put 
it up to the men” tells of the following conclusion voiced by an 
influential executive 

' Burton, E R , “Employee Representation,” p 67 

““The Industrial Council Plan of Great Britain,” Whitley Report, 19, 
p 34, Repiint by Bureau of Industrial Reseaith, New York 
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Why not be fiank? Wliy not call a mass meeting of the employees, 
foi example, half an hour before closing time, and place the whole 
matter before them just as it is? Tell them that you do not 

want to “put anythmg over,” and that you want them to select a com 
inittee in then own way to discuss it with you, a union oi non-union 
committee — any land of committee so long as it is fanly lopiesentative 
Put all youi caids on the table Ask them to put theirs down, too 
Well, the diieotors took my advice, and I am glad to lopoit that it 
succeeded ' 

We agiee with these conclusions except for the important 
qualification that there will be compames wheie, usually because 
of long traditions of manageiial autocracy, the employees will 
not express (and perhaps not even be conscious of) any desiie 
for representative machinery In such cases the complacency, 
or lathei hyper-developed submissiveness of the woikers, will 
have to be modified before any plan of employee representation 
will succeed 

John Stuart Mill, whose essay “Repiesentative Goveinraent” 
should be lead by every manager who is consideiing putting in an 
employee organization, says relevantly to such a situation of 
passive acquiescence 

It is also to be borne in mind that political machmoiy does not act of 
itself As it is first made, so it has to be worked, by men, and e\ en by 
ordinary men It needs, not their simple acquiescence, but then 

active participation, and must be adjusted to the capacities and qualities 
of such men as are available This imphes three conditions The 
people for whom the foim of government is mtended must be willing 
to accept it, or at least not so unwiUmg, as to oppose an insui mountable 
obstacle to its establishment They must be willing and able to do 
what IS necessaiy to keep it standing , and they must be willing and able 
to do what it requiies of them to enable it to fulfill its purposes 

Preliminaiy educational work of a personal sort among the 
employees oi the leaders of employees is indispensable to a sound 
beginning of shop committees “A people,” says Mill latei in 
the same essay, “may he unprepared fon good inshtuhons, hut 
to kindle a desire for them is a necessary part of the prepaiatwn ” 
Discussion among workers may be started profitably as to the 
need for a plan, the best procedure, ways, and means of securing 

iSTODDAnn, W L, “Instalhng a Shop Committee System," in The 
Survey, July 12, 1919, New Yoik 
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xn understanding adoption of it Among personnel manageis 
agreement upon the following point is univeisal there must be 
painstaking peisonal educational woik piioi to proposing the 
idea of employee representation and prior to the adoption of the 
proposed plan Such personal conference takes time Hence, 
the next principle, which i elates to the administrative ovei sight 
of employee orgamzations 

The administiation of all work incident to the adoption of 
employee representation should be placed with the personnel 
executive, and he and his staff should take time enough to do the 
necessary follow-up work at every point Even after the plan is 
in operation theie is impel ative need for some managerial leader- 
ship, 01 at least for someone in the management to have direction 
over the management’s part in the plan, and this person should 
bo someone from the personnel executive’s ofl&ce 

This IS so fai recogmzed in many plans that they specifically 
provide that the personnel department shall handle the admims- 
tiation of the company’s side of the plan 

The plan should be put into writing for final action, and this 
written plan should make provisions to cover the items of pro- 
cedui e discussed in the next chapter After it has been f avoi ably 
acted upon by management and men, it then will be the working 
constitution of the plant Matters hkely to lequue frequent 
change, such as hours, rates of pay, and other details of terms of 
employment, should prefeiably not be included in the constitu- 
tion Of comse they should be defimtely formulated and agreed 
to, but they coiiespond more to statutes and ordinances than to 
organic law 

The permanence of employees’ interest in the plan is likelv to be 
in propoition to the degree of responsibility exercised by them, 
and in proportion to the amount of authority vested in the repre- 
sentative bodies created This principle seems to argue in favor 
of joint boches on which both sides are equally represented For 
under such conditions of joint participation, a considerable 
measure of both responsibihty and authority may be safely 
exercised by the committees at an early date after their creation 

There is some question as to how detailed the statement of 
responsibdities and the giant of authority should be If a specific 
understanding on these matters can be agreed to by both sides 
when the plan is in preparation, that simphfies the immediate 
problem Indeed, many wise managers have taken the view 
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that employee lepiesentation is not worth bothering to introduce 
if a genuine grant of responsibility is not made, especially on the 
subject of deciding terms of employment This seems the sound 
view Yet other managers who do not see that far can profitably 
mtroduce a plan which is only advisory in power and then decide 
upon a further grant of power as experience proves that it will be 
responsibly exercised by employees In eithei case the impoi- 
tant thing is to have the extent of joint lesponsibihty defined as 
clearly as possible 

Some of the best employee representation plans provide that 
all matters of mutual interest may properly be considered by the 
employees’ bodies Such a provision is highly desirable, if the 
management is prepared to go that far Foi it is in general found 
true that employees only demand consideration of problems 
which they think affect them, and that usually they ask to 
exeicise authority only when they are close to the point wheie they 
are competent to exeicise it wisely This last statement is open to 
exceptions, but the history of the rise of all gioups to self- 
government tends to bear it out 

There is anothei point which those managers who want to 
“get employees to take the whole responsibility for pioduction 
off my hands” should especially note Eepresentative bodies, 
by the nature of their structure and their function, should not bo 
administrative bodies An administrative body may and often 
should be representative, as, foi example, a plant’s operating 
committee may include repiesentatives of plant, piocess, per- 
sonnel, etc , but a representative body has always been conceived 
by discriminating students as of a different essence Indeed the 
following legend might well be written in letters of gold on the 
walls of eveiy room where shop committees meet 

The pioper duty of a representative assembly in regaid to matters of 
admmistration is not to decide them by its own vote, but to take care 
that the peisons who have to decide them shall be the pioper pei-sons 
Instead of the function of governing, foi w'hich it is radically unfit, the 
proper office of a representative assembly is to watch and control the 
government, to throw the light of publicity on its acts, to compel a full 
exposition and justification of all of them which anyone considers 
questionable ‘ 

iSee Mill, J S, “Considerations on Representative Government,’’ 
Chap V The Pioper Functions of Representative Bodies, which is a gem 
of penetrating analysis — aU of which is applicable to the problem of indus- 
trial government 
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There is always a dangei that the pohcy-deciding and the 
policy-cairying-out phases of the work of employee representation 
will be confused Shop committees or the executive committee 
of an employees’ association may have certain executive responsi- 
bihties with which they aie specifically charged, and to this 
extent a repiesentative body does become an executive body but 
when it comes to carrying out pohcies, there is need for great 
care, foi in this diiection committees, if without competent lead- 
ership, are apt to display a greater capacity foi talk than for 
action Eveiy committee must look to someone or another of its 
members to do the woih “No body of men, unless organized 
and under command, is fit foi action in the proper sense ” One 
executive tabk which a committee can effectively exercise is the choice 
of the indiiiduah on the committee who are to do ceitain paits of the 
job which it has been agreed should be done People arc in the 
habit of lamenting ovei the inefficiency of representative institu- 
tions, and of attributing their inefficiency to the fact of represen- 
tation More accurately, the inefficiency is frequently due to 
applying the principle of representation in relation to the wrong 
kind of activity Mill’s further caution is thus in special need of 
emphasis 

Nothing but the restriction of the function of representative bodies 
within these rational hmits, will enable the benefits of populai contiol 
to be enjoyed in conjunction with the no less important requisite (grow- 
ing ever moie impoitant as human affaiis mcieaso m scale and m com- 
plexity) of skilled legislation and administration 

A further tremendously important prerequisite to a successful 
employee repiesentation plan is that the majority of the foremen 
shall be fully persuaded of its soundness and be prepared to 
cooperate in its operation before it is mtioduced This may be 
facihtated both by having the personnel executive discuss the 
matter with the foremen individually and in their foremen’s 
council, and by having it clearly set forth that the foremen 
may function in the operation of the plan as management 
representatives 

Finally, the company which starts employee representation 
should be prepared to go whither the way leads Nothing has 
tended so effectually in times past to discredit all forms of 
" management-sharing” with employees as then experience of 
having employers abandon or emasculate experiments as soon as 
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they felt that matteis were getting beyond then contiol The 
management of every coiporation venturing into this field should 
first ask itself “Are we prepared to relinquish any of oui contiol 
and authority in any direction ■?” 

Employeis should realize that they are calling into conscious- 
ness forces which wdl gather power with time and expeiience 
a he new power created may be used constructively or in the 
opposite way, depending on its duection and the kind of lesist- 
ance it meets But there will come a new sense of power, and it 
will be exercised Noi will its exercise cease at some point the 
employer may have arbitrarily set in his own mind This is not 
said in any spirit of discouragement, but rathei the contrary 
The whole experience of lecent years has been that this new 
power and new mobilized interest and enthusiasm have been 
positive forces of tremendous value to the coiporation, but that 
value IS only best realized where there is intelligent, sympathetic, 
and constant leadership on the part of the management 
These, then, aie the general problems of policy, puipose, and 
principle which managers should considei at the outset If, 
after due consideration, their decision is still m favor of working 
with their employees through some plan of lepresentative 
oiganization, it is next important for them to decide the matters 
which should be included in the written constitution of the plan 

Selected References 
See references at end of Chap XXIX 
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THE PROCEDURE OF EMPLOYEE REPRESENTATION! 

The pervasive influence of the right type of oigamzed relations 
between the directive foice and the manual woiLers has nevei 
been better expressed than by the phdosopher J S Mill who 
said 

The natuie and degiee of authoiity exeicised ovei individuals, the 
distiibution of power, and the conditions of command and obedience 
arc the most powerful ot the influences, except then religious beliefs, 
v hich make them what they are, and enable them to become what they 
can be 

In considering a plan for employee lepresentation, theie are 
alwajs two distinct, although not inseparable, aspects to be held 
in view — the aspect of using the employee orgamzation as an 
educational medium, and of using it as an admimsti ative ariange- 
ment for conducting the “ collective affairs of the commumty m 
the state of education m which they already are ” Unless both 
are borne in mind and both used as the basis for specific activities, 
employees’ orgamzations will not make the advances nor show 
the results which are rightly to be expected of them ^ 

That IS why a consideration of detailed method is valuable 
here, even if no provisions can be laid down as final oi umvei sally 
applicable The items discussed in this chaptei are typical of 
those found in the best plans now in operation Not all of them 
are necessary in every plan, perhaps, but as they stand, they foim 
a fairly complete list from which a choice, governed by local con- 
ditions, may be made 

Provisions of a Good Plan (a) Purpose — The preambles of 
a numbei of the plans furmsh a statement of purpose of which the 
following IS t3T)ical 

! With the author’s permission use is made m this chapter of mateiial 
from a recent study of employee representation made for the Bureau of 
Personnel Administration by E R Bubton 
434 
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The Employees and Management undeitake by the adoption of 

tins plan of an Industrial Council to cstabhsh these lektions upon a 
definite and durable basis of mutual undei standing and confidence * 

Another good statement is that of a large pubhc utility 

We, the employees, the management, and the diiectois, of the Com- 
monwealth Edison Company, reahzmg that in a large organization it 
becomes mcicasingly difficult to maintain the close personal contact 
between the employees and the management which was possible m oui 
oiganization when it was smaller, and desinng to continue and develop 
the mutual undei standing andhaimoniousrelations which have prevailed 
in the past, do hereby jointly adopt the Employees Repiesentation Plan 
provided for in tins Constitution * 

(b) Defimtion of Employee — This section defines who can vote 
and hold office, usually it confines this privilege to those below 
the rank of assistant foreman 

(c) Bight to Vote —Only employees as defined in (b) may vote, 
with piovisions in some cases foi a mimmum age limit, and mini- 
mum length of service (usually two or three months) Both 
provisions seem reasonable and sound 

(d) Right to Hold Office right to hold office is usually 

limited by requiring a pievious period of employment (a yeai is 
used in some of the best plans) , by requiring a minimum age (of 
twenty years) In some cases there is the fuither leqiurement of 
Ameiican citizenship, oi of hteracy in the English language It 
seems that although the second of these requirements is piesum- 
ably included in the fiist, under present conditions it is a more 
relevant and reasonable requirement than the first 

(e) Basis of Representation —VT&ciioaYLy all plans provide for 
districting the organization either by departments, or by crafts, 
or by geographical divisions In a single plant a departmental 
basis is used unless each department comprises moie than one 
hundred workers The number of delegates fiom each depart- 
ment depends on the size of the department, the nature of the 
plan, the number of departments, and the total number of 
employees In a plant with one thousand employees, fairlj 
equally distributed among the departments, it would seem that 
one representative per department usually would assure adequate 

1 Harvester Industrial Council, pamphlet, Mar 10, 1919 
“ Employes Representation Plan, pamphlet, of the Commonwealth Edison 
Company, Chicago, Mar 22, 1921 
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repicsentation The idea of having one delegate to every one 
bundled employees oi majoi fraction theieof may, howevei, be 
usefully applied in a laige department and in large plants 

The important end to achieve undei any condition is that one 
delegate speaks for only as many people as he can have conven- 
ient access to If the number of this constituency goes over one 
hundred (which is too many m small plants), his voice is in danger 
of not being fanly lepiesentative Reconciled with this object 
should be the purpose of keeping the centi al committee as small 
in size as is consistent with adequate representation This body 
should not have moie than foity, and the smaller it is, the more 
effective will bo its deliberations 

Where, as is sometimes the case, theie arc several crafts in 
the shop, whose members belong to craft unions and desire rep 
resentation on a craft as well as a departmental basis, theie is 
much to be said foi electing at large one or more delegates from 
each umomzed group For example, in a cotton mill in which 
the weavers and loom-fi\eis were strongly oiganized theie might 
be nominated fiom these two union groups candidates for each 
union to be voted on either at large oi by the affected craft itself 
In this way there would be on the committee one delegate 
expressly representing each organized craft 

In some plants even in the absence of umons, a craft basis of 
representation may be more equitable than a departmental basis 
Or a combination of both bases may be used 

Where women predominate in a department, it will usually be 
well for a woman to represent the department, although if this 
can be achieved without special statutory provision it is more 
desirable If women are in a minority in several departments, it 
may be well to have a number of women delegates, elected by the 
women at large 

In addition to each local works committee, there should be a 
company council in all large corporations which have several 
plants This should bring togethei representatives from the 
entue corporation at stated intervals, annually, oi oftenei 
On such a council there should be at least two employee delegates 
from each plant, although a representation based on the number 
m the plant (one delegate to a given number of workers) may also 
be used 

(/) Representakon of Management — The management should 
appoint a number of executives to represent it, equal in number to 
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the workeib’ group At least a fourth of the management dele- 
gates should be foremen in order to assure them an actrve place on 
this body So far as possible, the head executive himself should 
participate as a representative 

(gr) Method of Nomination —The important thing here is to 
make everyone feel that nomination is easily available for any 
candidate desired by any group, however small Nominations 
should be held several days before the election a week seems a 
reasonable time They will be most satisfactory if a blank 
ballot is used and the voter writes the names of his nominees 
The number of nominees declared nominated may be scvci d 
times the number to be elected 

The officials who are to supeivise the balloting both foi 
nominations and elections should be a joint committee equally 
lopresenting management and men 

(h) Method of Election — This joint committee should iioik 
out definite rules and procedure with reference to the following 
steps 

1 Posting on bulletin boaids the names of all eligible lotcis, induatmg 
vihich me also eligible for nomination 

2 Posting notices annoitming time and place of pimiau dcitioiis (or 
lules regarding filing of nominating positions), and of fiuil elections, 
dcscnbing proper use of balbts 

3 Preparation of ballots, tallj sheets, ballot boxes, votmg bootlis, etc 

4 Appointment of election cleiks, tellers, and judges 

5 Counting ballots and announcing lesults 

Nominations should be posted for several days befoie elections 
We regard it as advisable, however, to reduce by a pi unary 
election the number of candidates to twice the number to be 
elected 

Ihcre should be provided a place for the election which is 
convement and free from “undue influence,” and a defimte time 
during which all can have access to the polls, and a secret ballot 
An election held inside the plant generally results in getting out 
a larger vote 

Results of elections should be posted promptly and the names 
of the elected delegates should be pcimanently posted m the 
department, so that all new employees will know through whom 
to act if difficulties occur In case of a tie vote the employee with 
the longest period of continuous serMce is usually declaied 
elected, unless a new election is provided for 
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(0 Term of Office — The teim of office should be 6 months, or 
preferably a year The semi-annual elections of the sevcial 
departments should be so arranged that half the representatives 
letue at one election and half at the next The value of this 
continuity of experienced membeiship is great 
There should be no restriction against le-election of the same 
individual, provided he satisfactorily represents his constituents 
Provision should be made for a special election in the event 
of an employee lepiesentative leaving the employ of the company 
{]) Recall — It should be possible to recall an undesirable 
representative without too great effort A good provision is to 
require a petition of recall from a third of the voteis of a depart- 
ment, and a majority vote on the recall itself 

(fc) Composihon of Committees — ihe company council, works 
committees, and standing comrmttees should, as already sug- 
gested, be equally representative of both sides, but there should 
be no restriction upon separate meetings of employees alone 
It wiU often be found efficient m laige plants to have an 
executive committee of the work committee, which shall really 
be the steering committee 

Much of the actual work of shop comrmttees wiU be done more 
thoroughly if there are subsidiary standing committees These 
eithei may be named m the plan, oi preferably be created fiom 
time to time as the need arises To list at the start a numbei of 
special committees over matters in which little inteiest exists 
at the time, is to pde up too cumbersome a structure These 
committees from the very nature of then work should be joint 
committees appointed by the works committee, but it will be 
well to make membership on them possible for others than 
members of the works committee The job analysis committee 
and the wage late committee might well fit into the committee 
scheme at this point ' 

It IS important to have the terms of reference of matters to 
special committees clear — and a time limit set in which to report 
back Especially where grievances are undei consideration, time 
IS the essence of the difficulty and promptness should be kept 
always in view 

(f) The Conduct oj Meetings — Meetings of works committees 
should be held at least monthly, and provision should exist for the 
calhng of special meetings m the interval if the occasion demands 
1 See Chaps XVIII and XXIII 
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Meetings of the central works council should be regulaily held 
at monthly, bi-monthly, oi quarterly intervals, and be attended 
by the chief plant executive or the local factory manager, as the 
case may be A recent practice that is becoimng customary m 
several large corporations is to hold an annual conference to bo 
attended by the operating executives and the general officers of 
the corporation 

Meetings should be held on company time, preferably in the 
late afteinoon Employees should be reimbursed at then usual 
rate for time lost from work 

The costs incident to meetings may well be met by the 
company, which should also provide a place for holding the 
meetings 

The chairman of the works committee should be selected by 
that comimttee The device of having each side choose a chan- 
man and having them preside at alternate meetings is sometimes 
used The use of the personnel manager of the company as 
committee chairman seems to be desirable only if this is definitely 
uiged by the employees and if this executive is of broad enough 
gage to see all around the problems which come up He doubtless 
can perform a greater service to all parties by simply being an 
ex officio management leprescntative 

At separate meetings of the employee members of joint 
committees an employee chairman should, of course, preside 
In the case of a company council composed from seveial plants 
the chairman may without impropriety be the president of the 
corporation, in which event he should have no vote 

(m) Method of Voting —Two broadly different methods of 
voting on committees are in use The majority vote of each side 
taken in separate caucus recorded either as one vote or as the 
actual number of votes, and the majority vote of the whole 
committee, each membei voting individually The reasons urged 
for the second method seem on the whole to outweigh those 
against it 

Many of the questions which shop committees act upon do not 
raise sharply issues concerning the divergent inteiests of managers 
and men Even when those divergent intoiests do have to 
receive attention, a pioper committee procedure can assure a 
fair consideration, especially when the chance for appeal exists 
In othei words, it is desirable to get a judgment based on the 
sum of individual convictions, on the assumption that every 
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committee member want's to see the light thing done A simple 
majority vote, howevei, will not be of gieateat value, since on all 
shop questions it is desirable to establish in advance an approxi- 
mate unanimity of opinion A two-thirds oi even, if possible, 
a thiee-fourths vote is favoied heie as necessary to pass any 
decision In this way piioi agieement upon a course of action 
helps to assuie its faithful caiiying out by all 

(n) Refeiendum — Some more oi less oigamzed method is 
needed to assure that workeis aie endorsing, supporting, and 
awaie of the activities of their delegates Notlung will be moie 
fatal to a plan of repiesentation than to have the workeis con- 
tinually lepudiatmg the decisions of then representatives 

In any case the minutes or decisions of the meetings of the 
works committee should be printed oi mimeogiaphed and made 
available for all employees If minutes aie posted on the bulletin 
boards oi in the company magazine, it is important that they be 
propeily signed by the secietaiy and one or more otheis m oidei 
to inchcate indoisement by both management and employee 
leprcsentatives On matters of special uigency, a leferendum 
might well occur at the disci etion of a two-thiids vote of the 
works committee Delegates should also be urged to repoit back 
to the workers at informal noon departmental meetings and thus 
to get then expression on matters stdl pending In the same way 
they should confer with their own department foremen about 
pending issues 

(o) A? hitraiton — There should be a defined line of appeal for 
all controversial matters which cannot be settled in the depart- 
ment or in the works committee, as the case may be This line 
of appeal should not end with any official of the company It should 
end with arbitration, which can usually be arranged by providing 
an arbitration committee of three, one from the management, 
one from the men, these two to pick a third, outside individual 
Some plans specify that such an arbitiatoi shall be a person who 
holds a certain position of a pubhc or serm-pubhc character 
Othei plans provide for the appointment of an outside arbitrator 
by the picsiding judge of the Federal District Court in which the 
company is located Provision for the payment of arbitrators is 
usually included 

(p) Discharge — Between the Scylla of no arbitration and the 
Charybdis of non-agreement on causes for discharge, certain 
employee repiesentation plans are in a piecarious position 
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RcbOit to an outside arbitrator and a cleaily defined ltd of jointly 
agieed causes foi dischaige aie essential conditions of a plan which 
IS safe and fan to both sides Borne of the plans ha\e such a list 
of causes of discharge, but it is geneially linked to a piovision 
restricting the foreman from dischaiging foi other reasons with- 
out fiist obtaining defimte approval from the head of the pc ison- 
nel depaitment Such a list may, therefoie, imply that the 
burden of pi oof is upon the foreman and consequently may 
encourage the emplo3''ces to appeal The Viettoi way is to pio- 
vide in the plan that a numbei of causes for which disch xige with- 
out notice will be held to be fair, will be decided on subsequently 
by the works committee Even m these cases, howevci, thr 
ordinary line of appeal should be available foi the discluigcd 
worker who believes he is aggiieved, the review in such a case to 
be on the facts 

In order to give delegates every assurance against discrimi- 
nation because of their activities on committees, most plans pio- 
vide an appeal directly to the president of the company it a 
representative feels himself aggrieved This is in excellent pio- 
vision, since by lurtue of its presence in wilting it reduces the 
likelihood of such discrimination taking place 

{q) Adoption — The plan as finally intended foi opeiation 
should be submitted in writing to the employees It should be 
accepted by at least a two-thirds vote ot the employees, taken 
not less than a week after the plan is submitted for then 
consideration 

(r) Amendment — Piovision foi amendment of the plan should 
not be too rigid It is preferable to make airangements for j oint 
consideration and deter mination A two-thirds vote of the woi ks 
committee at the first meeting aftei an amendment has been 
proposed and posted on the depaitment bulletin boards is a 
reasonable condition 

(s) Termination —It should be provided that the plan is 
teiminable only on a thirty days’ or a six months’ notice by a 
majority vote of the employees of the company or of the Board of 
Directors 

(i) Enabling Clause —It should be clearly undcistood, once 
a course of action is decided upon, where the responsibihty 
lests foi its execution Unless such lesponsibihty is spe 
cifically delegated to some special group, it would usually 
devolve upon the management to carry out the decisions 
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It IS, therefore, desirable to insert in the plan a clause to the 
effect that 

The woiks committee shall be concerned piimaiily ivith the shaping 
of policies When the pohcy of the company as to any of these matteis 
lias been determined upon, its execution shall leniain with the manage- 
ment, but the manner of that execution may at any tune be a subject 
foi the consideiation of the woiks committee 

(u) The Bight to Facts — Pioxiaion should also be clearly made 
that when the works committee is asked to deliberate and decide 
upon a mattei, it shall have access to the facts necessai y to an intelli- 
gent decision Unless there is such a piovision, it may be difficult 
to persuade ceitain executives that they should make infoimation 
available One of the first conditions of successful employee 
lepresentation is that committees shall have access to existmg 
facts on relevant matters Unless special joint “fact-finding” 
sub-committees are created, there is obvious need of an agency 
foi procuring data and thoioughly investigating moot pioblems 
The research division of the peisonnel depaitraent may well be 
this agency 

The Techmque of Committee Action — To assuie successful 
operation of employee lepresentation it is necessary that all 
committee action proceed m an effective way The importance 
of understanding the technique of committee woik, therefore, 
warrants laying down a few simple lules born of experience 
Indeed, any executive who is to discuss committee activity should 
realize that there is an inci easing body of experience about the 
correct technique of conference methods which he should study 
in order to assure the economical use of time in such confeiences ‘ 

A cardinal pimciple in gioup action is to have the size of the 
group adapted to the function which it is to peiform The usual 
function of committees is dehbeiation in common, with the object 
of deciding upon some policy oi course of action to be puisued 
A meeting of minds must, in order to eventuate in action, become 
a reasonable harmony of minds on the mattei in hand This 
desirable end argues for having delibeiative bodies small, a 
dozen at the most and prefeiably five or six people 

I Of great value in this connection will be a reading of Hunt, B E , “ Con- 
ferences, Committees, Conventions, and How to Run Them,” and Shef- 
riBLD, A D , “ Joining in Public Discussion ” 
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Though they be small, committees should give voice to the 
different interests mvolved The case for joint committees on 
matteis of any importance is a strong one, smce it piovides at 
evei-y step for a hearing from those who have diffeient points of 
view about a problem of mutual concern These points of view 
must be reconciled if mutually satisfactory action is to take place 
In addition to being small and lepresentative, committees 
should be informed Members should be selected because of 
their inteiest m and special knowledge of the subject in hand, 
and committees should have access to the data needed as the 
basis for wise decision 

This need of data points to the need of leadership and ovei- 
sight over committee work The personnel department should 
perform this necessary supervisory labor This supervision 
involves several things 

Meetings, for example, should be called often enough to keep 
members interested Joint conferences should be frequent and 
regular 

Meetings, however, should not be called unless there is some 
business to transact (This does not apply to works committees 
which should meet monthly and consider matters which frequently 
will come up at the meeting itself ) 

Meetings should be planned by making out the agenda of 
topics in advance, and supplying members with the agenda 
Chairmen should be coached in ways of drawing out the diffei- 
ent pomts of view and of shutting off discussion which wandeis 
too far afield 

As said above, work assigned to committees should be clearly 
specified and a time hrmt set for reporting back 

Also, it should always be remembered that if a committee is 
made responsible for the execution of anythmg (operating a 
lunch room, runnmg a dance oi a suggestion system, etc ), the 
work of execution has to be done by some specified individual 
Finally, there is a tendency to put upon committees tasks 
which requiie elaborate study — such as a survey of the local cost 
of hvmg, comparative wage rates, etc If committees aie to be 
asked to do such work, they should be piovided with the time 
and the necessary expert assistance to do them work properly 
Values of an Employees’ Association — The discussion of 
employee representation was prefaced by asserting that the form 
of organization was secondary in importance to the spirit animat- 
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mg its opeiation It is neveithelcss tme that theie aie better 
and woise foims for facilitating the e\piebbion of a right spmt 
One objection which leasonably may be uiged to the committee 
scheme as set forth in the last chaptei is that it pi ovides only a 
representative machmery It does little to create a formal, 
orgamzed body pohtic as the coipoiate gioup which is to be 
represented Iheie is simply the committee oi committees, 
elected out of the departments oi divisions of the shop There 
is no organization of the whole, or all the employees of the plant 
If it is borne in mind that organizations of difleient size are 
needed to peiform diffeient kinds of functions successfully, it will 
be realized that the function of willing, of generating and sus- 
taimng enthusiasm, of ci eating morale, is the function of a 
lelatively laige body The employees as a whole, m then 
orgamzed capacity, can perfoim this function better than any 
lesser group They can become the will-oiganization of the 
employees, that is, the body expressing the will and desires of 
the worker’s 

Structure of the Employees’ Association — There is, in short, 
much to be said foi encouraging the creation of an employees’ 
association or cooperative association in organizations of a 
thousand oi less To this association every employee should 
belong, either by virtue of the fact of his employment m the plant, 
or automatically after he has been employed a given number of 
months This association would then become the agent of the 
workers m all joint dealings and in all employee activities Its 
constitution and by-laws, as with shop committees, would be a 
matter for discussion and adaption by the employees themselves, 
and obviously many of the specific provisions would be the same 
m both cases 

Several practical points of difieience descive mention, however 
Shall the employees’ association include foremen, office workers, 
and executives? In practice the most satisfactory answer to 
this question has been in the affirmative It has been found that 
there is great value m havmg all head and hand workers m the 
organization, that it creates a spurt and a sense of workmg 
paitnership which aie beneficial However, it will be wise to 
provide either m wiitmg or m the unwritten understanding of 
the plan, that the number of foremen and other executives who 
can hold office at any one time is nariowly limited, or that fore- 
men and other executives are not eligible at all for the higher 
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offices of the association, and that the idea of joint lepie&entation 
on all important committees is adheied to 

Piactically, of course, the work of the employees’ association 
will be lai gely done by its executive committee This committee 
(coriespondmg m structure, function, and method of election to 
the shop committee of the last chapter) should be lepiesentalive 
of departments and of management in such a way as to embody 
the piinciple of equal and joint representation S imilar ly, the 
standing committees on matters of controveisial interest 
should be joint When, however, it is decided to have the 
association conduct various employee activities — benefit society, 
athletics, educational work, lunch room, etc — ^the pimciple of 
equal, joint composition is less vital 

In fact, it IS valuable to encourage the employees’ oiganization 
to admmistei these acti-vities The desii ability of many seivice 
features is to be measured not only by their intrinsic meiit, but 
by the extent to which employees aie wiUmg to support and help 
administei them as parts of the employees’ association Foi 
example, as between a ball field for the workers bought and laid 
out by the company and one bought by the employees’ association 
with money of its own, to which the company may have added 
a contnbution, the preference is much in favoi of the latter 
method 

It IS tiue, however, of all forms of employee lepiesentatioii, 
that the true source of their power and significance lies in the close- 
ness to their relation to the production process 

Difference between Shop Committees and Employees’ Asso- 
ciations — It may be said that an employees’ association really 
comes to the same thing in practice as a shop committee— espe- 
cially if the executive comnuttee of the association is the active 
body and if actual meetings of the whole association are infie- 
quent and confined to “occasions” rather than business meetings 
In a sense this is true, the nommal differences appear greatei 
than the practical Yet the expeiience of well-iun employees’ 
associations substantiates the conclusion that there is a subtle 
chfference m attitude and m morale which is significant and 
worth pieserving The existence of an employees’ organization 
capitalizes the fact that there is some corporate body to which 
each woiker belongs, and that organization becomes something 
personal and intimate when dramatized in an employees’ associa- 
tion This forms a psychological point of contact and relation- 
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ship which IS genuine and helpful fiom the point of view of 
secuiing right attitudes and a necessaiy and legitimate degiee of 
loyalty and coopeiation of employees to the enterprise 

Details of Adiniiustration — The principles laid down regarding 
shop committees apply with equal force heie An employees’ 
association will not run itself successfully It will not spontane- 
ously develop the vitality noi the reality to make any one in the 
organization take it seriously It needs leadership It needs 
executive supervision and oversight It needs a full recognition 
by the management that it is an educational ventuie This 
means that not only a personnel executive should watch over the 
work of the association, but that in a plant wheie the number of 
activities warrant it, an executive secretary should also be employed 
by the association to direct its work Piefeiably this secictaiy 
will be in the pay of the association, and will be selected by it 

Theie should be an outiight grant by the management to the 
association of a given sum annually, which should be wiittenoff 
to educational work The salary of this secretary might be paid 
m part out of that giant Whether oi not the members of the 
association should pay dues is a matter for decision in each 
individual case, although theie is much to be said in favoi of 
them 

In conclusion, let it be said that a combination of an employ- 
ees’ association and committee groupings is useful for many 
medium-sized, stores and factories The association organizes 
the workers and gives them a sense of unity and cohesion The 
committees lepresent the different functional groupings of the 
workers and speak for them in the discussion about methods 
The one serves the corporate enterprise as a body of will, the 
othem are bodies for thought Both are needed, both already 
exist m many plants in fact, if not m name Together they 
create the basic organization on which may be safely reared the 
more elaborate developments of a fully representative industrial 
structure 

Strengthemng the Operation of the Plan— Where employee 
representation plans have been most effective, this was largely 
due to a managerial program mtended to remove the mystery 
from business by systematically discussing with the employee 
representatives the pnmary functions of the concern and the 
problems which confront it It is coming to be the practice m 
many manufactuiing compames for the chief executive of the 
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plant to report regularly, usually at the monthly meeting 
attended by all the employee representatives, concerning the 
condition of the business Information is given out regarding 
new orders, changes in methods or equipment, the tiend of 
manufacturing costa, and othei similar matter's havmg a some- 
what direct bearing upon the hkehhood of continuous employ- 
ment, a matter of vital interest and concern to the employees 
In many cases these matters are discussed m some detail 
Other subjects, discussed from time to time by plant officials 
with employee representatives have been 

leasons for making time studies, method of pioceduie in task 
settmg, vaiious systems of wage payment, quahty inspection slips, 
the company’s lay-off and employment pohey, the state compensation 
law, and what deteimines citizenship status All such topics are of 
diiect interest to employees The function of the management repre- 
sentatives in these discussions is laigely to mform the employees 
legarding company pohey or governmental icgulations 

Some companies even go so far as to review the financial condi- 
tion of the concern, discuss the annual balance sheet or the 
annual company report, and m some mstances, post bluepi ints 
chartmg the financial status of the corporation 
The kmd of testimony offered in the following paragraphs is 
by no means untypical 

Duimg that time of business depression and withm the space of 20 
months our company was compelled to out wages, once 20 per cent, then 
agam 12H per cent, and then, when the cost of living momentaiily 
lose agam, mcreased them 10 per cent— aU without any disturbance 
whatsoever Of course, the employee representatives of that period 
regretted then action m votmg for wage deci eases, of course, they would 
not have agreed had it not been for the deciee of a destmy and of eco- 
nomic laws strongei than any one of us They agreed because they 
undei stood They had learned economic laws and facts 
But can you conceive of such education m economics bemg conducted 
under any other system of mdustiial management? Can you picture 
the old-time foieman of a geneiation ago discussmg the quantitative 
theoiy of money?'- 

1 McCormick, C-raus, Jr , Vice president of Manufacturmg, International 
Harvester Company, “Employee Representation as Affectmg the Attitude 
of Labor and Busmess ’’ Address presented at the Amencan Management 
Association Kansas City Confeience, Nov 30, 1926, reprinted by Amencan 
Management Association, p 3, 1926 
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It IS quite important to develop unifoimity in the inteipieta- 
tion of company policies and vitality in the conduct of joint 
conferences A large public service corporation undertakes to 
provide a progi am with these ends m view Such a pi ogi am may 
propeily contain 

1 Something about vages and woiking conditions and the economic 
consideiations upon which thei must be based, and this subject should be 
brought up on the initiative of management repiesentativos 

2 Some opeiating objeotiies and some opeiating icsults 

3 Some phase of public iclations endeavor 

4 Some of the miscellaneous instnimentahtics and services which directly 
influence individual and gioup moiale, such ns the benefit plan, thiift plan, 
stock-pui chase plan, accident prevention, health promotion, awards, etc 

Anothei effective means for developing capable management 
representatives is for the admimstiative executives to bung up 
for joint discussion from time to time all the impoitant pioblems 
legardmg which the attitude of employees may be significant 

Another aid is in having the supplemental y meetings between 
foremen and the employee lepiesentatives of their respective 
departments as being effective solvents of ill will Wheie such 
meetings are not held, the practice of the foieman’s consulting 
individual employee representatives on the attitude of employees 
towaid piospective new arrangements is encouraged 

Employee repiesentatives frequently stand in need of “coach- 
ing” with legard to the routine piocedurc of the leprescntation 
plan Of representative institutions, it has been wisely said 

In tliemselves they no more msure real self-goveinment than the 
settmg up of a works committee of employees in a factoiy would mean 
that the employees ran the factory The distinction between lepie- 
sentation and effective responsibility is constantly ignored 

In some concerns employee lepresentatives are prepared foi 
then duties by being furnished with a set of small pamphlets 
whose titles indicate the nature of then contents 

1 “What It Means to be an Employee Eepiesentative ” 

2 “How an Employee Representative Serves on a 
Committee ” 

3 “How an Employee Representative Handles a Grievance ” 

4 “ How the Employee Representative Takes Part m Meetmgs 
of the Assembly ” 
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5 “How the Employee Representative Can Know the Views 
of Ihose Whom He Repiesents 

One progressive eastern manufactuiing corpoiation took a 
further step in this diiection by adopting the 

lepoit of a special sub committee lecommending defimtepioce- 
dure foi tiaming new employees’ lepiesentatives The piogram iccom- 
mended was as follows 

As soon as possible aftei the woiks committee election have the 
divisional i cpresentative call a division meeting of the representatives 
elected for the coming yeai, both new and old At this meeting he 
should go over the impoitant points in the woiks committee constitu- 
tion, woiks committee maxims and the employees’ industrial paitnci- 
ship plan coveimg piiticulaily the following 

1 The gcneial purpose of the woiles committee 

2 The type of matters \i hieli should be brought up m the woiks eom- 
mittee, and those which should be hi ought up to the division 

3 The attitude which lepresentatives should have in conference 
committees foi working out jointly with the management the light 
solution of a pioblem 

4 The lelationship of the E I P plan to the woiks committee and to 
the employee 

5 The relationship of the woiks committee lepiescntatise to the 
employee in the depaitment 

6 The part taken by the works committee repiescntatnc iii tune 
studies and late settmg 

7 The duties of the works committee repiesentative to the new 
employee, the notices which should be given on leavmg a depaitment, 
etc 

8 The pioper method of handling grievances 

9 The distinction between works committee functions and manage- 
ment functions 

A few days after this meeting there should be a joint meeting of the 
membeis of the management of the division and the woiks committee 
lepresentatives At this meeting the pimcipal pomts of the relationship 
ot the works committee lepiesentative to the department should be 
fuUy discussed fiom the jomt angle of the management and the works 
committee In addition to the mateiial mentioned above, the impor- 
tance of hdvmg the foreman and othei members of the management 
keep the representatives m touch with the developments that aie 
taking place m the department, so that they may be able to answei 
questions and have an understanding of the underlying conditions, 
1 These pamphlets have been reprinted m Appendix III ot Mr Caldei’s 
book, “Capital’s Duty to the Wage-eainei,’’ pp 308-320 
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should be emphasized and a biief suivey should be given by the dnisioii 
manager of the major developments expected in the commg year 

If less than one-third of the repiesentatives of the pievious yeai have 
been re-elected, we recommend that the outgoing icpiescntatives be 
invited to attend these meetmgs m oidei that they may bung out 
questions fiom then expeiicnce 

Bcfoie eithei of these meetmgs, we lecominend that the divisional 
lepresentative and the division managei togethei go ovei the pomts 
that aie to be brought out so as to be sure they have a common 
understandmg ^ 

This concrete program testifies to the scuous puipose and sense 
of obligation in the employee representatives themselves 
The practices needed to maintain the confidence of the rank 
and file in the plan entail careful use of publicity Committee 
meetings and then results should be adequately repoited 
Where possible, both oial and written lepoits aie desirable as 
each may supplement the other Pubhshed minutes should beai 
the signed endorsement of both management and employee lepie- 
sentatives A complete leooid of cases considered by joint 
comnuttees and documents pertaining thereto should be kept on 
file in the personnel department This file should be accessible 
to all employee representatives and, foi certain pui poses, to other 
company members All reports should appear in the company 
magazme 

Confidence among the rank and file should also be maintained 
by avoidmg any possible misinterpietation of promotions of 
employee repiesentatives A safeguard against this is a moie 
scientific promotional policy, which carefully analyzes the needs 
of the vacancy to be filled and scrutinizes the qualifications of all 
likely candidates Promotions that cannot be faiily justified on 
legitimate grounds, or privileges gi anted employees that aie not 
essential to the propel peifoimance of their duties as lepresent- 
atives, should be sedulously avoided by the management 
Measuring Progress — ^Fmally, there is the need for measuring 
lesults It has been a weakness that in many instances there has 
been no check-up on the achievements of employee representa- 
tion In order to determine whether its operation is adequate, 
means should be devised for such checking up What are the 
questions which an analysis of the progress of employee lepi esenta- 
tion should indicate? E R Burton’s careful study of this sub- 
ject leads to the proposal that such a penodic audit should melude 
^ See Burton, E R , Op ezi p 212 
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foui cardinal points There should be a lather complete analysis 
and appraisal made of (1) the degree of conformity to the plan, 
(2) the adequacy of its prescribed proceduie, (3) the attitude 
towaid the plan, and (4) the results of the plan 

What IS needed, what Mi Burton has endeavored to supply, 
IS a method for auditing and appraising the plan’s opeiation 
The pi ocedure he proposes consists partly of a composite of 
methods now employed by many concerns These and othcis 
which seem desiiable he has combined to form a unified senes of 
statistical data and other evidence not susceptible of quantita- 
tive treatment, all of which should be gathered penodically 
When properly analyzed, such data should indicate 

1 Degree oj ConSoimily to the Plan — To what extent the plan w being 
propel ly earned out This part of the audit consists of a senes of questions, 
answeis to which will thiow light upon elections, meetings, piocedure, dis 
eliminations, etc 

2 Adequacy of Prescribed Procedure — Wherein this pioeeduie is pioving 
inadequate, cumbersome, or in any respect requiring modification 

3 Attitude toward the Plan — Whether both employees and management 
are making full use of the plan Undei this would occur the following 
questions 

(a) Do executives consult the employees’ committee regiiiding changes 
likely to aSeot employees before putting them into effect, or take action 
independently and await resulta? 

(ii) Do manager representatives attend meetings of joint confcrcmcs 
regulaily and promptly? 

(c) Do manager representatives in joint conferences entei treely into dis- 
cussions as individuals or let one of their number seivc as the spokesman, 
committing the rest to whatever opinion he expresses? 

(d) Do management representatives who are not authorized to commit 
the management undertake to obtam piomptly the authority of the decisions 
fiom then superiors? 

(e) Docs the management facilitate prompt and satisfactory settlement 
of questions by making accessible all peitment information oi by helping 
to obtam it from outside sources when necessary? 

(/) Aie decisions when reached promptly and effeotivelj executed by the 
management? 

4 Results of Plan —Is the plan’s operation promoting more harmonious 
relations between management and employees oi is it becoming a cause 
of discontent or a possible burden? 

The Benefits from Shop Committees —Clearly the edu- 
cational value for all concerned in any scheme of employee 
representation is one of its pnmary benefits One of the majoi 
executives of the International Harvester Co has said 
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We aic finding that the now ibsociation withoui employees is the best 
tlimg m the ^ oriel, not only foi them, but foi us as weU We aie taking 
advantage of that old saying, “get acquainted with youi neighboi , you 
might hive him 

It may be said apecifically that representation i& useful because 
it acquaints both sides with the facts, with the pioblems which 
confiont the other side, with the point of view, pui poses, and 
intentions of the othei side In all of this theie is a distinct gain 
Mr McCormick cites, foi example, the case of the inteiest in 
oveihead costs aioused by confeience methods 

Naturally, we all aie eonceimug ourselves deeply with the complex 
subject of oveihead expense An ofhtial of the manufacturing depait- 
ment, speuahzing m this subject, piepaicd some figuies explainmg over- 
head and what caused it, and how it might be conti oiled, and these were 
hid befoie one of the woiks councils The emplovee lepresentatives 
veie so mteiested that thej asked foi copies of liis statement Withm 
a few weeks all the woiks councils had taken up the cry It is lemaikable 
enough to ha\e a foieman mteicst himself in oveihead sufficiently to 
quarrel with a plant auditoi ovei his depaitmcntal costs, it is far moie 
remaikable to have the woikmen in that department uige the foieman 
to shut off its unnecessaiy expenses * 

Because aU such activities aie educational, they provide also a 
traimng ground for leadership and responsibility among the 
workers The evidence indicates conclusively that if employees 
know the tine facts, they will be as lesponsible m their decisions 
as could be desired Dale Wolt, m recounting his woik with a 
laige coipoiation, gives an interesting (and by no means unique) 
illustration of how the company, when it was faced with a grave 
slump in demand, called in its workeis and gave them a caieful 
statement of the whole maiket situation The workers were 
asked what then suggestions would be undei the cii cumstances 
and the committee after a canvass of the plant finally decided on 
a temporary radical reduction of hours for all employed 

1 Proc , National Association of Employment Managers, p 139, 1919 

® McCoemiok, Cyrus, Jr , Vice-president of Manufacturing, International 
Harvcstei Company, “Employee Representation as Affecting the Attitude 
of Labor and Busmess ” Address before the American Management 
Association Kansas City Conference, Nov 30, 1925, lepnnted by American 
Management Association, p 4, New York, 1926 

“See Wolf, Dale, “Successful Industiial Democracy,” Industrial 
Managemtni, p 70, July, 1919 
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Responsibility is tiaditionally sobeimg, and the feai that 
“agitatois” and hot-heads will stampede the woikeis into mdis- 
cieet decisions is not justified by lecent experiences Indeed if 
anything, the danger is the other way— that workers will assume 
responsibdity for conditions which can leally be laid at the 
door of inefficient management 

Moreovei , the value of employee repiesentation as a stimulus 
to production is widely testified to The following citations do 
not come fiom isolated cases 


The unexpected and indirect lesults of our labor policy in inci easing 
efficiency have been as piofatable and satisfactoiy as the diicct 

lesult '■ 

Since the introduction of this plan, ue have by lequest of the woikeis 
themselves reduced the woikmg hours from 53 to 50 pei week, with an 
11101 eased production and inci eased eaiiungs as the result * 

You may ask why I say that employee lepiesentation mci eases the 
efficiency of a busmess Well, I can’t give you statistics, but we see 
the steady rise of the efficiency of each and eveiy one ot our depaitmciits ^ 


These citations tend to beai out the conclusion reached eailiei 
in our study that employees’ efficiency is deteimmed by then 
interest, and that interest is secured by some appioximation to 
self-determination in woik, chance for the appioval of one’s 
fellows, chance for the conscious exercise of fellowship, chance to 
see some significance in one’s labois Employee representation 
contributes to all of these ends m one way oi another, and thus 
appears lightly to be one essential step in piocuimg an efficient 
opeiating organization 

It IS fuitlicr true that committee action tends to relievo the 
management of the consideration of a ceitam number of lelatively 
min or maladjustments, grievances, and complaints which should 
be handled piomptly, at fiist hand, by those actually implicated 
The boast of some executives that “my door is always open to 
anyone who wants to see me,’’ is well meant, but it points to two 


1 Hart Scbaffnei & Marx, quoted m Wonrr, A B , “Works Comnuttita 
and Joint Industrial Councils,” p 137 fihis plant, howevii, combines 
shop committees with collective bargaining 

® William Demuth & Co , quoted m Woern, A B , op «( , p 
3 Inteinational Harvestei Company See Proa , National Asso. lat.on of 
Employment Managers, p 138, 1919 
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leal defects Fust, it assumes that individual workers will have 
the initiative and take the risk of “coming out front to raise a 
row ” Second, it indicates that piovision has not been made foi 
handhng at the pioper place and in a democratic way complaints 
that may arise 

Again, it IS probably true that employee representation 
reduces strikes It certainly tends to, and has in numerous 
instances averted them, but the claim, important as it is, must 
be advanced with caution 

There is another value in employee organization in i elation to 
espnt de coips, morale, and loyalty Each of these words con- 
notes something which is essential m every enterprise if it is to 
opeiate harmoniously and productively Yet each word is used 
today m a lathei loose way to indicate a desire for the uncritical, 
passive, and complete submission of woikers to the desiies of 
management If this submission is loyalty, it is clear that 
industry does not really want it That kind of abject obedience 
is no longer desirable or possible Committee action of all kinds 
emphasizes the simple truth that satisfactoiy relations involve 
reciprocal obligations In its essence, joint conference assumes 
and requires reciprocal responsibilities — which is, indeed, one of 
the chief reasons why we stress the joint feature Joint confer- 
ence has in it the possibility of creating a consciousness in the 
management of its responsibilities — which is the necessary condi- 
tion of securing true “company loyalty” An esprit de corps 
which IS to have any peimanency must in this day make a 
sinceie appeal to self-respect and personal dignity On both 
sides that sense of seK-respcct, dignity, and recipiocal obligation 
IS fostered by employee participation in shop control 

This idea is well presented in two excellent definitions which 
aie in point here “ Industrial good will,” says a careful student 
of industry, “is not necessarily a virtuous will or a loving will, it is a 
beneficial lecipiocity of wills ” Company loyalty he charactei- 
izes as not “giatitude for past favors noi a sense of obligation, 
but an expectation of reciprocity 

One of the most successful personnel managers m the country 
has said 

There is a conception gomg the rounds of mdustiy today that moiale 
is something that can be bought, that it can be picked up from the shelf 

1 Commons, J R , "Industrial Goodwill,” p 160 
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■lomewhere and placed wheie it is desired But moiale is alw aj s a 

lesult of light thoughts, right actions, and wholesome environments ^ 

Robert G Valentine put the mattei plainly but tmthfully 
when he said 

Employers should stop tallong about the loyalty of then employees 
until they aie ready to make an equal noise talking about then loyalty 
to employees 

Another value of shop committees, less directly economic but 
destined to carry more and more weight, is the value of e\peiience 
m pohtical activity which any genuine employee lepresentation 
scheme affoids It has been well said by Valentine also that 

no concern can be allowed to take a woikei’s time for eight oi 
nine houis a day without providing oppoitumty foi him to piacticc 
actual methods of government 

We live in a pohtical democracy, yet that democracy can only 
be made actual if its citizens have the competence and the expeii- 
ence in deciding public issues which come with practice 
Employee representation does provide a ceitain amount of 
experience in group activity which has its value foi Ameiica’s 
pohtical, no less than for its industrial, future 
Finally, it should be understood that the personal associations 
between executives and workers, built up m the joint groups, may 
count for much in helping the company to iide smoothly into 
negotiations with labor umona if such collective deahngs become 
likely When the time has arrived when collective baigaimng is 
seen to be inevitable, it is a mistake to incur ill will and an aliena- 
tion of personal understandings with employees by obstinate 
resistance Rather is it policy to utilize to the full the cordiality 
which already exists, to make the transition as amicable, reason- 
able, and mutually satisfactoiy as possible 

Moreover, there is this important consideration The activi- 
ties of a umon’s busmess agent in mtia-plant affaiis are likely 
to be in pioportion to the amount of outside protection which 
the employees find that they need If, withm the plant, agenci&s 
exist which reduce friction and mmoi grievances to a mimmum, 
there is little point in the constant piesence of the business agent 
In the long lun he has found this freedom from shop quaricls to 
I Gmbvds, W a , Proc , National Association of Employment Manageis, 
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be as much to his advantage as to the company’s, since theie aie 
many extia-plant affairs whuh can bettei leceive his attention 
Employers’ Objections — The objections to employee repre- 
sentation which weie cuiient bcfoie the wai have lost much of 
their force in the light of lecent expeiience The objection, foi 
example, that they tend to leduce output is not substantiated by 
the facts The objection that they force up wages is ceitainly 
not as absolutely tiue as was supposed 

Consideration of the wage lates, of course, occupies an 
impoitant, but by no means a pieponderant, place in committee 
discussions Far fiom evidencing a temlency to demand 
unieasonable increases, all the facts show a disposition on the 
workers’ pait to act lesponsibly oiice the financial condition of the 
company fully appicLiaitd 

The objection is also advanced that the employees who aie 
selected by then follows are iiiesponsible — aie the “ loud-talkers ” 
and “agitators ” Hue again, experience does not bear out the 
contention Even where there is a tendency not to select just the 
light type of delegate at first, employees find after one election 
that in any battle of wits, they must choose then best talent to 
1 epresent them On this point the Hai vestei Company testifies to 
what a fine type of men the employees liaxe elected as then 
repiesentatives the men were of anaieiage age of 37 ycais, thiee- 

quarteis of the representatn es maiiiecl, the aveiage employment with 
the company is o\ei 7 jeais, and a large iiuinbei of them own then own 
home 01 stock in the company ’ 

Similar in chaiacter is the objection that employees will not 
assume responsibility The evidence already cited would seem 
to be sufficient proof that this generalization is slightly over- 
drawn, and that where it is true, the management has not 
properly reciprocated by assuming its own lesponsibilities 
Macaulay has pertinently said 

Many pohticians are m the habit of lajmg it down as a self-evident 
pioposition that no people ought to be free till they are fit to use their 
fieedom The maxim is woithy of the fool m the story, who lesolved 
not to go into the watei till he had learned to swim If men are to wait 
for libcity till they become wise and good in slaveiy, they may mdeed 
wait forevei ^ 

^ McCormick, Cyrus, Jr , Proc , National Association of Employment 
Managers, p 138, 1919 
*boRD MaoauIiAy, "Essay on Milton,” 
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The objection that the committee mteiferes with the manage- 
ment’s pieiogative to lun every detail of the business the way it 
wants to IS a valid one We have no desiie to ob&cuie this fact 
The managei who holds that “this is my busmess, to run as I 
see fit,” had best approach employee representation with caution 
When, after experiencing the workers’ decreasing interest in “my 
business,” such a managei concludes that “something must be 
done” to build up morale, he wiU do well to considci what some 
type of shop committee plan can do to change his employees’ 
attitude 

The argument that shop committees are subversive of discipline 
has ceitamly not been borne out m practice The following evi- 
dence on this point is interesting 

Do not let anyone aigue that employee representation is subversive 
of shop discipline I have seen times when the council pioved to the 
factoiy management that a man had been unfanly dismissed and, 
because it was the fair thing to do, secured Ins lemstalement I have seen 
times when an employee lepiesentative was dismissed foi cause, and, 
because of the justice of the disciplme, his colleagues in the council 
appi oved In none ol these cases was shop discipline mj ui ed, but i athei 
in eveiy such case it was helped Workmen do not luiow iiow oi w mt 
to lun a shop — but they are emmently able to know whether oi not tlic 
supeimtendent loiows how When they lespect him, the council 
becomes a help , when they fear oi scorn him, the absence of a council 
will only make his failure less apparent, not less real * 

Finally, there is the objection that “all this committee busmess 
means too much talk and takes too much time ” Committee 
action does take talk and time 

All education takes talk and m this connection the following 
paragiaph fiom Mill’s “Representative Government” is too 
pertinent to exclude 

Repiesentative assemblies are often taunted by then enemies with 
being places of meie talk There has seldom been more mis- 

placed derision I know not how a lepiesentative assembly can moie 
usefully employ itself than m tallc, when the subject to talk is the great 
public interests of the country, and eveiy sentence of it repiesents the 

1 McCoemick, Cybus, Je , Vice-president of Manufactuimg, Inteinational 
Harvester Company, “Employee Representation as Affecting the Attitude 
of Labor and Busmess ” Address presented at the Ameiuan Manapment 
Association Kansas City Conference, Nov 30, 1925, lepnuted by the 
Amoiiean Management Association, p 4, New Vork, 1926 
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opinion eitliei of some impoitant body of persons oi of an individual m 
whom some such body have leposed then confidence Such 

‘talking’ would never be looked upon with disparagement it it weie not 
allowed to stop ‘doing’, which it never would, if assemblies knew and 
acknowledged that talking and discussion are tlieu proper business, 
while doing, as the result of discussion, is the task not of a miscellaneous 
body, but of individuals specially tiained to it, that the fit office of an 
assembly is to see that those individuals aie honestly and intelligently 
chosen, and to interfere no further with them, except by unlimited 
latitude of suggestion and criticism, and by applying or witholding the 
final seal of national assent 

time and executive supervision Theie are, of course, degrees 
of efficiency m committee woik, but at best, it does involve some 
leal cost of time and money The question is Is it mote 
expensive than the alternatives of non-interest, indifference, and 
no espni de cm ps? To this the answer which expeiience is giving 
is a fan ly decisive negative, and that negative is likely to become 
even clearei, as soon as manageis plan educational and admims- 
trative woik on a basis of reasonably long-time units The cry 
for quick lesults in a matter involving the levelmg-up of the 
intelligence or competency of a laige group of people is born of 
a failure to face the facts Coiporate admimstiation makes 
headway in the direction of an effective and smooth-runmng 
productive oiganisra only as every individual involved is func- 
tiomng fully and happily To bring this about is not the work 
of a day or even a yeai An English statesman whose life was 
filled with the toilsome effort of leading representative bodies 
obseived, “If you would love mankind, you must not expect too 
much from them ” 

Moreovei, there is the further need of time to lemove natural 
employee suspicion There is probably much force m the opinion 
of Henry S Dennison that in many companies 

there will be an underlying suspicion foi one full geneiation aftei 
employees, foi the most pait, have been square and wise The tales 
today’s workmen heard their fathers tell at the suppei table set their 
subconscious attitude 

There are reasonably certain signs that the use of employee 
representation will prove a permanent asset for sound shop 
orgamzation If only at every step managers will hold befoie 
themselves the educational motive and the principle of functional 
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oiganization, progress will be assured The shop committee has 
an indispensable function It opens up channels of diiect, 
peisonal commumcation between managers and managed A 
personal, human contact is established A vivid sense of 
participation in a common and socially valuable entei prise is 
lealized An atmosphere of good will and workmanship may 
be ci eated which is the atmosphere needed to assure true efficiency 
There is valuable training in common action and decentralized 
responsibility 

In short, employee representation promises to become a peima- 
nent feature of industrial organization because it is structmalhj 
a logical and essential element in the plan of organization which 
industry is slowly developing — a plan in which in each administra- 
tive area and at each administrative level the process of executive 
diieciion and contiol is tempered by representative deliberation and 
consent 

Just because employee representation is functionally justified, 
it IS also functionally limited Other areas and other functions 
than those of one company have to be considered Any farseemg 
view of industrial organization must make piovision for other 
types of representative conference which can reckon into these 
longer relationships Those are discussed in subsequent chapters 
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LIMITATIONS UPON EMPLOYEE REPRESENTATION 

In the long lun it will be a leal handicap to the growth of 
employee leprescntation if manageis in laige numbeib think of 
it as a substitute foi collective agieements with laboi umons 
The essence of the view heie is that, piopcily legaided, these 
two are eomplementaiy It is as reasonable to pionounce that 
city government is a substitute foi state government or a town 
meeting for a city foim, as to say that employee i epresentation 
affords a substitute foi union dealings Rathei the foimei has 
a function already explained, wluch is necessary, important, 
conducive to mutual undeistandmg and smooth opeiation As 
an administrative area the corpoiation has its own problems, 
many of which can best be settled within its own jurisdiction 
They will tend to be settled with satisfaction to all through the 
deliberations of the employees’ association, but in addition there 
are problems affecting the workers which me not confined to the 
one company tn their influence and effect, and for the adequate 
handling of these problems a larger administiative aiea of control 
has been found increasingly necessary 

Employee representation thus far in this country has been 
employer -imtiated If at any time the directors of any company 
felt that they no longer cared to attend to or bother with the 
workers’ thoughts, demands, or desires, under certain restrictions 
stated in the constitutions of their plan, they could withdraw it 
altogether This would usually be bad business, a display of 
serious managerial incompetence Taking account of the 
workers’ point of view is an important management duty at all 
times Nevertheless, cases are not unlvnown where a manage- 
ment has changed its policy from one of coidial dealings to one of 
arbitrary exercise of authority If the workers do not have an 
organization which is self-imtiated, self-pei petuatmg, and m 
receipt of outside support and counsel, there is at hand no group 
460 
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capable of pi eventing the employei fiom tiymg to do away with 
the agency of joint conteience and capable of protecting the 
employees fiom such ill-advised and aibitiary action 

“The employei ’s good will,” it has been well said, “is no sound 
basis foi collective action ” In one laige plant, for example, 
whei e a shop committee had worked satisfactorily and the manage- 
ment was pui suing a progieasive labor pohcy, the workers began 
to seek membership m labor unions as soon as a son of the head of 
the company appeared in the business The workers said 
definitely that they feared that the son would soon change the 
management pohcy unless there was some wholly self-sufficient 
employees’ oiganization to withstand any reveision to a less 
liberal admmstiation 

Again, the shop oiganization is not a body which can deal with 
the employei on a basis of equal bargaining power The impor- 
tance of such a sense of equal competence we have aheady dwelt 
upon It requiies no elaborate aigument to show that the 
modern coipoiation has at all times advantages in financial 
lesouices, executive leadership, association with other employeis 
in the industry, and permanency of life through a waiting period, 
all of which the employees of that corporation do noi by thcmseliis 
possehs 

A further serious drawback is the fact that leadership in tin 
worker’s’ orgamzation is too hkely not to prove a match for 
the ability of the executives against which it is pitted So 
accustomed is the management to “playing the game” that it is 
hard for it to realize that there is a point beyond which it does no 
good to “play the game” on the workers For example, it may 
be possible to argue a shop committee into acceptance of a wage 
scale which is lower than the management ought to pay in order 
to get the kind of work it wants, but the manager who is always 
“playing the game” tends to get so interested in “ putting it 
over ” on the committee, that he fails to reahze that he is m such 
a case also putting it over on himself 

Hence, to prevent management from overieaching itself as 
weU as to assure adequate protection to the workers, them is need 
for a leadership among the employees which can meet the manage- 
ment competently on its own ground Such leadership, in oidei 
to be upon a parity with the executive leadership it may confront, 
requues knowledge of the shop and of the industry, knowledge of 
local and general labor conditions, abihty to present and argue a 
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case effectively, ability to addiess the management with no fear 
of possible prejudice to one’s job 

Only rarely will such a combination of requiiements exist 
togethei in the employee representatives The case foi the use of 
the business agent of the union lests m pait upon this patent 
fact that the petson who is to possess the combination of talents 
needed to meet business managers efectively on then own ground 
must be specially trained fm the job and must be in a position wheie 
he IS not directly dependent upon the management foi his suppoit 

It is recognized and urged that there are many important 
matters which may be much bettei handled wholly inside the 
shop directly with the woikeis oi their delegates rather than with 
anyone outside But if one admits also the desii ability of equal 
bargaining power, he must be piepaied to accept those attendant 
conditions which really create equality A dispassionate exami- 
nation seems to indicate that the employment of an outside 
spokesman for the workeis in relation to matteis like wages and 
hours which help to deteimme the level of an industiy’s laboi 
standaids is an essential element in bimging an appioximate 
equality of baigaining power into being 

A final shoitcommg of shop organizations is that they are not 
in touch with other gioups and forces in the industry which are 
helping to determine the terms of employment under which the 
employees m any one plant can secure woik The shop group 
cannot act most wisely until it can act in the light of knowledge 
about the raw materials, the state of demand for the product, 
for laboi, etc Conceivably, much of this knowledge could be 
assembled by the woikeis in each shop, but to secure it would 
require a degree of advisory confeience with widely acquainted 
experts which would in the end come to much the same thing 
as now exists m the orgamzation and activity of the international 
union in that industiy 

All of these objections might be thought to be academic and to 
imply a sense of the deficiencies in employee lepiesentation which 
m fact the workers themselves are not today seriously concerned 
about Theie are two things to be said of this first, that m 
some one company or another some of these objections have 
already been laised and are bemg worked at, second, that the 
organized workers of the countiy have for some time raised their 
voice m criticism of this movement despite the fact that it 
involves a beginning of orgamzation and group consciousness on 
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the part of workers in plants and industiies wheie no labor oigan- 
ization has thus fai functioned successfully 
The question of a paid employee agent who would be 
comparable in knowledge and skdl to a union busmess agent has 
been met m a number of compames by the employees having a 
secretary to take charge of their affairs ^ The pay of this official 
IS as yet not fully met by the employees, but the idea of a special 
agent is a real advance 

In a number of companies having a nation-wide distiibution of 
plants, there is an annual conference of managers and men fiom 
all plants This is done to increase familiarity with company 
problems and to standardize labor pohcies and methods Theie 
IS a persistent call in one locahty where several compames in one 
industry operate and all have shop comnoittees to have an inter- 
company shop council plan to discuss all local labor pioblems 
affecting the competitive labor situation There are othei 
companies with several scattered plants where the employees aie 
seeking mter-plant confeiences, and the managers are resisting 
this lequest Already, in short, the inevitable necessity of wider 
associations than those within one plant is being realized 
As to orgamzed labor, its objections and point of view on 
employee representation have recently been stated by Mi 
William Green, the president of the American Fedeiation of 
Labor as follows 

It seems to me pretty evident that employee lepiesontation plans 
are consciously oi unconsciously substitutes for trade umons and aie 
intended to prevent the development of the organized laboi movement 
as developed by the workers themselves Just because the movement 
IS not a development growing out of the experiences of those most vitally 
concerned, it does not seem to me that it possibly can be a peimanent 
development but must inevitably give way to the trade umon movement 
Theie is nothmg that can be accomplished by company unions that 
cannot be accomplished through the trade union Tiade unions have 
not had the opportunity to develop their full constructive service 
because they have been frequently opposed by employers If employeis 
instead of fighting the tiade unions will follow a policy of coopeiatmg 
with them, the constructive results will be infinite 

The number of wage earners concerned and affected by company 
unions IS confined to some tianspoitation hnes, some public utilities 
companies, and in some private manufacturing industries It is neccs 
^Bueton E R “ Employee Representation,” p 127 
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saiy foi us to know how these company unions aie opei ating so we may 
plan the best way of dealing with them Wo know that company unions 
deny then members the advantages of nitional organization and the 
benefit of repieseutati\e officials of that tiaming nhich develops mde 
pendent expeits The union has its oiigin m the needs and aspiiation of 
woikeis and is nccessaiy to enable them to lendei then fuU function 
service It became necessaiy when management was divorced fiom the 
production side of industiy — ^when machines leplaced hand pioduction 
Some managements and employeis lesent unions as an invasion of the 
authority of management Fiom such has come suppoit of employee 
repiesentation plans oi company unions with the hope of crushing unions 
by this method, a method which is inoio insidious than the old union- 
smashing tactics Laboi needs to study ways of meeting this pioblem 
to deteimme whethei it cannot find nioie effective methods If the 
lepiesentatives of the union contiol anj employee lepiesentation plan 
offeied by employeis, it ceases to be a menace ’ 

Employee Representation and Democracy — There has been 
a good deal of loose application of the phiase “industrial demoo- 
lacy” in connection with the development of employee repie- 
sentation Anyone, of couise, is entitled to use such teims as he 
will, but speaking with the background of political democracy 
in view, it would seem to be leasonable to object that plans of this 
sort are only one stiuctural segment in what may, or may not, 
ultimately become something which may be called democracy 
in industry Just as political democracy is not thought of as the 
method oi methods of organizing any one locality, just so it 
IS madequate to think of mdustiial demociacy m terms of one 
enterpnse 

The danger of wiong thinking hcie has its practical aspects, 
since the good of employee lepiesontation may well become the 
enemy of the good in having also a wide basis of joint dealing 
There is real danger that companies which have their thinking 
too rigidly fixed in terms of then own plan will be opposed when 
they might well take their place m the bigger movement of 
broader affiliations 

If mdustnal demociacy is a matter of one company, it will 
stand impotent befoie a thousand exigencies The employer 
will plead his helplessness, the facts will show his ineffectuality 
Self-government in industry is fundamentally a matter of widei 

^ Quoted m Bubton, E R , “Emplovee Repiesentation,” pp 65-66 The 
second quotation la fiom the 1926 annual repoit of the A F of L 
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scope and content Demociacy in industry means nothing if it 
does not mean an informed control over the economic organiza- 
tions of a country (and eventually mternationally as well) undei 
the direction of the immediately affected groups and m the 
interest of consumers as well as producers 

Employee repiesentation is not, of course, to be criticized foi 
not doing something which by nature it cannot do It is lathci 
that attention is called to the linut to its function which is right- 
fully imposed by its restricted make-up, for that hmit is in actual 
practice frequently reached 

What can a joint shop committee do, for example, to offset the 
results of the unfair competition of another company which 
misbiands or adulteiates its product? What can be done to 
prevent a corner m raw materials, or to remedy an absence of 
cost-keeping records by competitors which results in their under- 
bidding a fair puce? These are questions vital to the welfare 
of the management and the employees of any corporation, yet they 
are not met without industry-wide action The factory commit- 
tee IS competent to deal with factory problems Only a lepie- 
sentative body from the entire industry is ultimately competent 
to control ceitain othei vital factors 
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CHAPTER XXX 


THE BUSINESS VALUE OF THE COLLECTIVE 
AGREEMENT 

From the business standpoint the advisability of collective 
bargaming with oiganized laboi is seiiously questioned by many 
managers Probably upon no othei question of executive laboi 
policy do wider e\ti ernes of belief exist Employeis who foi 
years have been accustomed to collective negotiations are as 
firm in their view that they would not return to the old con- 
ditions, as are many othei employers that this method of negotia- 
tion should be opposed to the limit In each case opinions are 
held with such an earnestness of conviction and depth of emotion 
that an examination of the question on its raeiits becomes 
exceedingly difficult 

Moieover, so vaiied aie the types of labor unions, so vaiied 
theu constitutions, then policies, and the agieements they have 
made, that generalizations in one direction may easily be lefutcd 
by citing specific instances of a wholly contiary experience 
Indeed eveiy point in an argument either foi or against the 
collective agi cement could be countered by one oi moie illustra- 
tions to show that the point was not well taken In the face of 
such a wealth of contiadictory testimony, the effort must be to 
go below the surface and analyze the moie permanently tiue facts 
and tendencies in the relations of employers and laboi unions 
Of course, the actual extension of collective bai gaming has not 
taken place as a lesult of the employer’s calculating by a cool 
logic its advantages to him It is equally tiue that this type of 
agi cement could not have extended as it has, if it had not certain 
defimte busmess and social advantages 

The effort should theiefore be, m any thorough analysis of all 
the elements of the technique of personnel administration, to see 
what factors of busmess value the collective agreement may 
already have shown, how its busmess value may be mcreased, and 
what the limits upon its busmess value are For the collective 
agreement as a type of joint relationship of employer and employee 
466 
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deberves as careful scrutiny fiom the point of view of a scientific 
manageiial technique as employee representation or any othei 
proposal Careful analysis of aU existing expeiiments is the 
necessary first step toward the selection of a soundly constructive 
practice 

This is especially true today in relation to labor unions, for 
the managing world faces a condition and not a theory in the 
extent and activity of labor organizations Unions have already 
achieved a place in industrial life which entitles them at the least 
to an intelligent understanding by employeis who have not thus 
far dealt with them There are m fact not quite four million 
orgamzed workers in this country What the immediate futuie 
holds foi the lapid growth of uniomsm may be problematical, 
but the forces making f oi its extension in some form oi other show 
no signs of disappearing 

The personnel executive, moreover, must be prepared to 
accommodate himself and his pohcies to the subtle foices and 
influences usually connoted in the phrase “the temper of the 
times ” To know what woiking people are thinlang and feeling 
IS a defimte duty, as the workers in every plant are exposed in a 
greater or less degree to the ideas which are current in the 
working-class world Employers have to deal with contempo- 
rary psychology, current moods, and sentiments, not with those 
which were current when they were m the shop or in college 

The duty of being informed is, after all, a comparatively pas- 
sive one The manager has also to act on the basis of that 
knowledge, act favorably oi not toward collective bargaining, if 
and when any considerable fraction of his employees become 
umomzed 

Defimtion — “Collective baigaimng” as used in this volume 
(following the common usage of economic students) refers to 
dealings regai ding the terms and conditions of employment under 
written or oral agreements with labor organizations in which 
are banded together the workers of a trade or industry in a given 
geographical area A collective agreement thus may be made by 
a labor man with one plant, with one corporation covering a number 
of its plants, with an employers’ association of a city, district, or 
state, or with a national trade association or employers’ group 

The phrase “collective bargaimng” however, has recently been 
apphed to a type of transaction which differs in a fundamental 
respect from the above defimtion Some employers now speak 
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of negotiations with then own employees exclusively thiough the 
medium of shop committees, factory councils, company unions 
etc , as collective bai gaming Of couise, any use of a phiase is 
wai ranted if definition is agieed upon m advance, but to apply a 
teim which has been used for decades to connote dealings with 
an inclusive body of craft or industrial woikeis having outside 
affiliations to dealings which aie completely confined to one 
plant 01 company is not only confusing but seems likely to lead to 
a deception both of workers and of managers as to the basic 
differ ence between the two types of negotiation Employers may 
honestly believe that there is no inheient and fundamental 
difference between negotiations which aie limited to the employ- 
ees of one shop and those earned on with unions, but until this 
IS clearly established, to apply the phi ise “collective bargaining” 
to both types of tiansactioii is to confuse the issues 

Various Methods of Negotiation — The shortcomings of 
individual bai gaming and of employee icpiesentation, as com- 
plete and ultimate methods of negotiating tei ms of employment 
and affording adequate conference machmeiy, have already been 
set forth Neither can offer all that is needed, although both 
provide something that is needed, in supplying a functionally and 
admimstiatively rounded structure of control The same may 
be said of the technique of the collective agreement with labor 
unions It is now essential to see just what are the busmess 
\alues as well as the limitations of this type of negotiations 
These will be stated briefly and categorically, and then discussed 
Fiom the ‘point of mew of good tndtmti lal ‘management, the business 
values of collective bai gaming arc 

1 The value of equiilumg biugaimng powei 

2 Ihe value of assunng adequate self piotcction to the employees’ 
mteiests 

3 The value of conducting negotiativo dealings with one icsponsible 
oiganization 

4 The value of piotectmg employers fiom then nntiual tendenoj to 
eeonomize in the easiest but not nccessaiily best way 

5 The value of unifoimity m the teims of employment over adjacent 
competitive areas 

6 The value of defined, classified, and standardized craft Imes 

7 The value of ci eating conditions under which employee mteiest m 
production and m incentive payment may safely manifest itself 

1 The Value of Equahzmg Bargammg Power — ^In the 
previous chaptei it has been shown why equal status in negotia- 
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tion yields the best lesults fiom the managerial point of view 
It IS desirable, however, to make cleai that it is appreciated that 
the bargaining attitude is not the final nor the only attitude 
between managers and men The piesent wiiters are anxious to 
see a point reached beyond the bargaimng and higglmg stage 
where there is common concein for the best way in which all can 


contribute to the common corpoiate enterprise But a realistic 
view requires the understandmg of the fact that the attitude winch 
IS beyond bargaimng and truly cooperative can come into being only 
when there u confidence on all sides, that basic rights and inteiesh 
are adequately secuie so that attention can be turned safely to coipo- 
rate pi ojecis of a constructive chai actei Hence, when the benefits 
to be derived from fostering corporate unity by attempting to 
integrate oonflictmg interests are urged, it is meant and assumed 
that equal power has been pieviously estabhshed among the 
affected groups From this point of view collective bargaining 
becomes one of the most important prioi conditions of building 
up a productive moialo in industry The approximation of 
equality which it achieves between manageis and men is appai- 
ently near enough to supply the basis for fuithei constructive 
activities between them, of which more will be said later 
2 The Value of Self -Protection —From the management point 
of view, to assure that people are able to take care of themselves 
and of their inteicsts is not to abdicate responsibihty foi good 
management, but to create conditions in winch a sense of self- 
respect and self-choice of loyalties and enthusiasms becomes 
possible Since such a sense of self-respect and self-choice among 
the personnel is vital to the sound morale of a corporate enter- 
piise, the conditions that induce it aie also vital Among these, 
collective agreements may be shown to hold an important plate 
by bunging into action the autonomous manual workers’ group 
which will lepresent their interests 


Human beings are only sceuie from evil at the hands of othcis, in 
proportion as they have the powei of bemg, and aie, seli^iolecting, 
and they only achieve a high degree of success m piopoition as 

they are ^cM-dependent, relying on what thej themselves can do, eithoi 
separately oi in concert, rather than on what otheis do or em 


The writer of these sentences goes on to sav that many 
have a gieat dishke to it [the above proposition] as a political 
iMiiiL, J S , “Conaideintions on Representative Government, Chap 


III 
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doctune and aie fond of holding it up to obloqu} as a doctime of 
iiniveisal selfishness 

Yet as Mill points out, it is not so much that one class oi gioup 
now knowingly or deliberately ignoies oi tiespasses upon the 
rights of otheis, 

it suffices that, in the absence of its natuial defendeis, the inter 
est of the excluded is always m danger of being overlooked, and, when 
looked at, is seen with very diffeient eyes fiom those of the pei sons whom 
it directly concerns 

Moi cover, to constiue this argument for the oiganization and 
protection of the woiking group’s self-interests as an encourage- 
ment of working-class selfishness would be wholly to misundei- 
stand the present economic situation Undei modern conditions 
the employee’s first solicitude is inevitably and pioperly one foi 
Ins own survival Until he has assuiance of the initial needs of 
life foi himself and his family it is humanly impossible to enhst 
his mteiest in widei pui poses Indeed, the attitude in which 
work IS done most efficiently is one where thcie is leasonable 
freedom fiom worry about making both ends meet Far fiom 
characteiizing anxiety foi self-protection and efforts foi an 
assured basis of livelihood as piomptmgs of selfishness, wise 
managers are seeking in one way or another to estabhsh an 
adequate basis of livelihood for then employees 

Also, it may be urged fairly that in his desire to do exactly the 
same thing, namely, piotect his inteiests, in many industries the 
employei has organized into trade associations with other 
employers in his industry, and he seeks in such combined action 
to foi ward those interests in eveiy legal way 

One objection of employers to the implications of collective 
dealing is that it sti esses the conflwt as against the coo'peiahm 
aims of tho respective groups Employei s aie hkelv to feel that 
the labor umon philosophy divells upon the divergent inteiests of 
owners and woikeis rathei than upon those that aie common 
It IS true that umons usually are more willing to admit the exist- 
ence of a conflict of interests than employers aie, but it is fuither 
true that some few unions today are also emphasizing what 
truly may be called the creative values in conflict 

The pomt here is that conflict of itself is not bad or harmful 
It depends upon the use which is made of it When and if 
recogmtion of the existence of a conflict of interests or purposes 
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leads to a definite study and planning to airive at a new common 
basis in which the conflict disappears, a creative use has been 
made of the situation, and out of conflict a newly invented basis 
agreeable to all has been hit upon and applied '• 

In short, it is true that it must be a primary concern of any 
group to see that watch is being kept over the essential conditions 
of its survival An inviolable part of any group’s generous and 
outreaching purposes is the protection of its own integrity This 
13 the first point at which self-interest and social interest usually 
intersect It is only when any group’s purposes aie wholly 
selfish, anti-social, and out of date that its primary self-interest 
may be irreconcilable with the social interest 
It IS fundamentally true that a group’s integrity in the long 
lun may be assured only by its own efforts It is the first, if 
not inevitably the best, judge of the essential conditions of its 
survival It can and must learn how to succeed only by its own 
actual motor and mental experimentation Because this is tiue, 
there has arisen the political prmciple, which is now being slowly 
but surely read into the theory of sound industrial government, 
that In carrying on an enteipnse evety participating group which 
IS a-ffected hy decisions concerning the operating of the enteipnse 
should he a party to the making of those decisions 
In pursuance of a discreet but inevitable application of this 
piinciple to industrial admimstiation, the use of collective 
bargaining under ordinary conditions deserves careful considei- 
ation as a practical, educational, and administratively logical 
method of conference and joint action 
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THE BUSINESS VALUE OF THE COLLECTIVE 
AGREEMENT 

(Continued) 

3 The Value of Unified Negotiation — Under collective baigain- 
ing there is, of couise, one agi cement, one peiiod of negotiation 
annually or biennially, instead of constant likelihood of demands, 
one party of the second pait, instead of as many paities as there 
are employees 

The business values of this consolidated bai gaming aie not 
to be ignoicd It means that individual selection takes place on 
a basis of publicly known terms and conditions of employment 
It means that these teims instead of lepu senting what the 
management thinks the majoiity of woikeis will accept, embody 
what their lecognizcd spokesmen have agieed to It enables the 
attention of all, once the teims are agieed upon, to be fastened on 
other matters 

Moieover, the task of fulfilling the woikeis’ side of the agree- 
ment devolves upon a national organization whose powei and 
prestige depend increasingly upon its ability to honor the agree- 
ments which it makes That this is a practical consideiation 
will be reahzed if the alternative situation is imagined If, foi 
example, a company were to make thiough its shop committee 
a definite agieement foi a teim of months on a wage-and-hour 
scale, and if the workeis were to break the agreement and strike, 
theie would be no outside influence to help effect a resumption 
of work Such a situation m a union shop is met by definite 
and usually effective, discipline fiom the national union head- 
quaiters, m teims of charter suspension and non-payment of 
strike benefits 

Two objections, however, will be properly raised m this con- 
nection Fkist, that when there are several craft unions in a 
plant, it IS sometimes necessary to enter into several agreements, 
and second, that even with the disciplinary activities of the 
472 
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national union, agieements are sometimes violated by the 
workers 

It IS, of course, undoubtedly true that where members of sevei al 
oiganized crafts woik m one shop, they may not have leached a 
point of sufficient federation to act togethei in the making of a 
single joint agreement Eveiy day, however, shows the feder- 
ating principle more strongly at work and we see such strong 
groups as the building, printing, railroad, needle, textile, ship- 
building, leather- working, immng, and metal trades-— all working 
in federation in the drawing of joint agreements 

Indeed, the objection that there is a variety of crafts (except 
where they create the delay and nutation of jurisdictional dis- 
putes) IS not always a sincere objection For the omplovei has 
frequently found that he piefeis to have different agreements 
with different ciaft bodies, which terminate at different times and 
thus prevent the hkelihood of a simultaneous walk-out As to 
jurisdictional disputes, they are without question a source of real 
and justified annoyance to the employer He finds himself help- 
less before a contioveisy which he is powerless to settle, and the 
merits of which are often of no special interest to him He is 
confronted with a condition out of which the unions themselves 
hope to grow as soon as possible, since it hurts them no less than 
him Meanwhile, there seems to be no alternative but patient 
tolerance plus an effort to bring the disputing crafts togethei 
befoi e methods or materials of work are adopted which may be 
potential sources of inter-craft controversy '■ Indeed, it may be 
safely affirmed that objection to one agreement with a federation 
of crafts IS not usually raised by the crafts involved The 
employer who wants to include all negotiations in one agree- 
ment will increasingly find the umons ready to meet him on 
this point 

A further value in having a single agreement— or a single 
agreement for all workers m a given craft or a branch of a trade— 
IS that it fixes labor costs at a defimte figure during the life of the 
agreement 

The Violation of Collective Agreements —It is, of comae, true 
that umons sometimes break their agreements It is iinpoitant 

1 There emstB now a National Boaid of Junsdictional Awaids in the 
building industry, consisting of eight members, thiee lepiesentmg the Build- 
ing Trades Department of the American Federation of Labor, and five 
representing the several employeis’ groups 
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to consider this difficulty as thoiouglily as space will peimit, since 
much opposition to unionism focuses at this point The problem 
has two aspects h list, the aspect of the bieakmg of agi eements— 
whv are they bioken f Second, the aspect of the accountability 
of the muons for keeping agieemcnts — how can accountability 
be assured with due consideration foi all? 

Theie are thiee typical causes of the violation of joint agree- 
ments by unions 

(a) The Sympathetic Stnke — The sympathetic stiike to aid 
the cause of fellow workeis in anothei ciaft or locality will 
always seem to the employer to be a dubious, if not indefensible, 
practice Indeed, union leadeis themselves increasingly shaie 
this view, since the tendency is stiongly in the diiection of taking 
away fiom local bodies the power of calling a stnke, and vesting 
it in the executive committee of the national union, oi of inquiring 
a secret ballot leferendum of the membeiship of the union 
Statistical study of the causes of stakes shows that these changes 
are having a decided effect — that theie are fewei and fewer stakes 
of sympathetic oiigin This objection, in shoit, has much less 
force than it had a few years ago 

It IS useful to understand, howevei, why the sympathetic 
strike IS used It rests upon a piemise which the employer 
cannot ignore, since much woi king-class sentiment and policy 
are based upon it — the premise of the sohdaiity of all manual 
workeis’ inteiests The cause of one woikei, in this view, is the 
cause of all , all rise together and advance only as fast as the reai 
guard advances This behef has its negative and its positive 
manifestations, that is, it is used foi the purposes of defence and 
offense The sympathetic stnke, as a defensive weapon, is used 
by woikers to assist their fellows in preserving oi improving 
their status as wage earners It seems reasonably clear that 
its use for this purpose will decrease as soon as the workers find 
that with stronger oigamzations they can utilize better ways of 
bargaimng 

(b) The Unfmeseen Contingency — One of the most frequent 
causes of broken agreements has been the entrance, after the sign- 
ing, of some unfoieseen contingency from which the agreement 
appears to offer no relief Examples of this are rapid increases 
m hving costs, new machmery or new processes with the prob- 
lem of re-settmg rates, providing for displaced workers, and 
changes m the state of demand for the product The chfficulty 
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in the majority of such cases is usually that the agteemejit has 
not provided adequately Joi dealing jointly with all special cases 
In the rcmamdei of cases it is probably true that one side or 
the other had made the appearance of new conditions the occasion 
for inci easing the strength of its defenses If, for example, 
aftei an agreement is made, the workers find that the demand 
for the product is pecuhaily brisk, they may decide to take 
advantage of the situation to press foi highei wages Theie is, 
from the employer’s point of view, httle justification for 
such tactics, and in the stronger umons httle support piobably 
could be 1 allied now to such practices among the woikeis them- 
selves No understanding of union tactics is possible, if one does 
not boar in mind that the first concern of the working-class oigan- 
ization IS to bring itself to a point of strength where it is able to do 
its defensive woik adequately This is not said by way of 
palliation of any union tactics, it is said only by way of explanation 
The laboi union, one has always to remember, is histoiically a 
defensive body Its original reason foi being is to protect the 
minimum standards of hving and working which the workers have 
already attained 

In shoit, the best remedy foi a situation where agreements 
are broken because of some unfoieseen contingency, is to see to it 
that in the future the agieement is sufficiently explicit and 
flexible to cope with all possible developments It will, therefore, 
be advisable to consider presently what the form and content 
of the collective bargain should be 

(c) Pi lor Bi each of Agreement by the Employei — Instances are 
at hand where workers feel that the collective agreement is 
already broken by some failure of the employer to fulfill his 
obligations, and this then becomes their excuse for breaking it, or 
for presenting new demands Obviously, the employer’s 
dereliction does not excuse the workers It only shows that 
where a breach of agreement is claimed against a union by the 
employer, it is important not to jump too hastily to the conclusion 
that the workers alone are in the wrong It would be extra- 
ordinaiy, of course, if with the thousands of agi cements which are 
entered into yearly, there were not some in which the breach 
was on the management side In other words, it is necessary 
to judge each case on its own merits 

But it may be said, a collective agreement is a contract, and 
there should be some means of redress, some accountability of the 
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union today foi its actions in bleach of agieemcnt If the union 
chooses to indulge in aibitiaiy methods of defense, it should 
realize how tiulv expensive and hazaidoiis they aie This view 
IS so frequently uiged as to requiie caieful sciutiny 

The hist point to be cleaily established is the extent to which 
the collective agieement is a contiact An opimon on this 
question, is extensively quoted here not because it argues any 
the less foi having unions feel accountable and lesponsible for 
living up to agieements, but rathei to make clear the legal status 
of the union as compaied to that ot the coipoiation 

The diffeience between a laboi union and a business oiganization 
and between a trade agieement and an oulinaiy contiact is ivellcxpiessed 
in a lecent decision of the Supreme Couit ol Kentucky “A laboi union, 
as such, engages in no business enteipu&c It has not the powei and 
does not undeitake, to supply omployeis with woiknicii It does not, 
and cannot, bind its membeis to a seivice foi a dfiinite, oi aiij peiiod of 
time, or even to accept the wages and legulations which it might have 
induced an employei to adopt in the conduct of his business Its 
function lb to induce employeis to establish usages in respect to wages 
and working conditions which aie fan, leasonablc, and humane, leaving 
to its members each to dcteimine foi himself whetliei oi not and foi 
what length of time he will contiact with ref oi once to such usages 
It [the tiade agieement] is just what it, on its face, purports to be 
and nothing moie It is meiely a memoiandum ot the rates of pay 
and regulations goveining, for the peiiod designated, enginemen 
employed on the Chattanooga division of the company’s lailway 
Having been signed by the appellee, it is evidence of its intention, m the 
conduct of its business with enginemen on said division, to be governed 
by the wages and rules, and foi the time theiein stipulated Enginemen 
in, or enteiing, its service duimg the time limit contiact with lefeience to 
it There is on its face no consideiation for its execution It is theie- 
foie not a contract It is not in offci, foi none of its teims can be con- 
stiued as a proposal It comes squaiely within the dehmtion of usage 
as defined in Byrd v Beall, 150 Ala 122, 43 So 74<) There the couit, 
in dehnmg usage, said “usage” icfcis to “an established method of deal- 
ing, adopted in a paibcular place, oi by those engaged in a paiticular 
vocation or tiade, which acqmres legal force, because people make 
contracts with refeience to it ” 

The so-called “contiact” which a tiade union makes with an employer 
01 an employers’ association is merely a “gentlemen’s agreement,” 
a mutual imderstandmg, not enforceable against anybody It is an 
understandmg that, when the leal labor contiact is made between the 
individual employer and the individual employee, it shall be made 
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aocoicling to the terms previously agieed upon But theio is no legal 
penalty if the individual contiact is made differently To enfoice the 
colleotive contiact would be to deny the individual’s liberty to make his 
own contract ' 

In some cases the placing of a bond by both sides as a guaian- 
tee of fulfillment of the agieement has been used with a measuie 
of success, but the usual counter -proposal of employers has been 
to incorporate the unions, m ordei that they may thus be made 
subject to suit if “breach of contract” or any illegal act occuis 
Indeed, some employers have claimed that if the unions weie 
only “lesponsible oiganizations,” they would be willing to deal 
with them This sounds eminently reasonable Logically and 
abstractly, theie would seem to be no seiious objection to incor- 
poration of umons, but one is not dealing in abstractions noi in 
matteis where legal consistency is the only cuter ion When the 
present strength of trade unions and their primary purpose aie 
examined, difficulties begin to appear 

Unions exist to piotect by group action the fundamental 
mteiests of employees, to assure in the fiist instance earnings 
and conditions of work sufficiently adequate to pieseive a 
healthy and happy standard of living Under present circum- 
stances organized workers receive amounts too close to the mini- 
mum of subsistence to make it possible for them to lose money 
invested in their labor organization without such loss jeopardizing 
their very livelihood Property can stand loss by financial 
penalty legally imposed, life at or neai the margin of suhsistenco 
cannot 

Moreover, until the law specifically concedes and recognizes 
the light to organize in piotection of one’s livelihood as being 
at least equal to the light to piotect pioperty, the incorporation 
of unions would mean the legal recogmtion of bodies which 
must resort to methods which are now held illegal m older to 
carry out their fundamental purposes It is at this moment by 
no means clear what the legal position of the trade union is 
Court decisions have in recent years construed trade union activ- 
ity as being a conspiracy in restraint of trade, as an effort to 
deprive employers of propertv without due process of law, and 
as an impairment of the right of freedom of contiact In other 
woids, to mcorpoiate umons would make it easier than it now 

1 Commons and Andrews, “Principles of Labor Legislation,” pp 117-118 
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IS to penalize those bodies foi acts which aie oi might be declared 
“illegal,” however humanly justifiable they may be 

The strike, clumsy and costly a weapon as it may be, is the 
orgamzed woikers’ most poweiful instrument of selt-pi otection 
Yet, if m sti iking unions weie held to be conspiiacies m lestramt 
of trade, agents depiiving einploycis of piopeitv without due 
process of law, oi agents causing workeis to break individual 
contiacts, they could be sued to the limit, and their effectiveness 
and even existence thereby nullified It should be axiomatic 
that if a body becomes legal, as the umon would if incoi pointed, 
the only course which it can pursue to fulfill its legally defined 
purpose would be legal also This is not saying that all its acts 
aie therefore legal Legality, howevei, would have to be intei- 
preted, not as it so often is today in teims of abstiact concepts of 
“pioperty lights,” “fieedom of contiact,” “equality,” etc , but 
in terms of the raison d’tite of the oigamzatioii and of the human 
context and consequences of the paiticulai acts in question 

The means are alieady at hand to piosccute umon leadeis 
for criminal acts Damage suits may be used to meet definite 
offenses Indeed, so foimidable might then use become that 
Commons and Andiews are led to say 

The menace of the damage suit is best biought out in the contrast 
between the position of the members of laboi unions and that of stock- 
holders in corporations It is evident that laboi muons are very much 
looser organizations than aie coiporations Unions must entrust then 
officers with gieat ponei, the rank and file of the membeis luiow httle 
about what the officeis are doing Even when mcmbci’s disnppiove of 
the actions of the officers, tliev can ill affoid to get out of the union, as 
they would lose then insiuance benefits and m many mdustiies would 
find it difficult to get a job These are leasons why the membots of 
labor unions should not be held to the same accountability foi acts done 
in their behalf as aie stocLholdeis m coiporations, but m the United 
States the members of labor unions have the gieatei liability For a 
toit committed m behalf of a coipoiation, the stockboldeis can be 
held only to the extent of their stock subsciiption, or double the amount, 
under certain laws regulating banks The members of laboi unions are 
responsible without limit for toitious acts done in then behalf ^ 

It cannot be repeated too emphatically that it is essential to 
create conditions under which both coiporations and labor unions 

J Commons and AimnEWS, “Principles of Labor Legislation,” pp 121-122 
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will feel and act as lesponsibly as possible Indeed, such a 
conscious assumption of responsibility foi operating each indus- 
try as a social sei vice is basic to industual amity, but this responsi- 
bility cannot be secui ed by legal enactment Its cultivation is not 
to be achieved in a huiry The attitude of workers and employ- 
eis ahke has not been one winch stressed their common obligation 
to the community This sense of responsibility can be fosteied 
by as&uiing to all parties the fullest protection to oiganize and 
deal togethei in open and honorable ways, and by urging through- 
out the community an attitude which sees m industry a public 
trust and a public service 

Incorporation of unions under present legal conditions would 
have, in short, a tendency to defeat the veiy features in them 
which it is advantageous to preserve, namely, the assured, effect- 
ive, and continuous piotection ot the workers’ lights by then 
own self-constituted oiganizations This brings one to specific 
statement of a further value in the collective bargain 

4 The Value of D elaymg the Resort to False Economies —The 
collective bargain offeis real protection to the employer against 
Vila natui al impulse to economize in the easiest but not necessarily 
most sound way One reason why the economy of high wages is 
not more leadily seen by employeis is that the pressure of compe- 
tition and the demands of investors impel them to the most 
obvious and immediate retrenchments Wage lates are one of 
the few items more oi less within the employer’s immediate con- 
trol The price of raw material is lelatively fi'ced, machinery 
costs aie given, selling costs are known, prices are set within 
naiiow hunts Economy, the obvious and supeificial economy. 


seems to he m keeping the wage bill low Even when manage- 
ments undei stand the sources of real economy m bettei 
equipment, better i outing of work, moie economical methods of 
purchase and distiibution, and better selection and traimng of 
workers, these may require mitial expense and effort from which 
it will appaiently take some time to benefit 

More often inertia and ignorance of the science of management 
prevent employers from attaclang the big sources of leakage 
Careless planmng of work within the shop or m relation to sales, 
with resultmg congestion m one department and idleness m 
another, poor handling of matenals, meager production records 
bad arrangement of machines, insufficient hght or an, ina 
trairung of workers — ^to ehmmate all these possib e was es 
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which the management is lesponsible ib ccitainlj not an easy way 
out 

Moreover, it is haid foi manageis to believe in advance that 
the same group of men can do as much oi moi e in eight hours than 
they can in mne, oi perhaps do moie oi bettei woik on $30 a week 
than they did on |25 Evidence exists to piove that such things 
have happened, but each employer’s contention that his business 
“is diffeient” may be convincingly met only by insisting that 
the lesults of possible new policies and methods must be 
detei mined by trial 

The employei, in shoit, needs constant and effective piotection 
fiom the temptation to shoitsighted economy in Ins wage bill and 
in prolonged hours of laboi, and an active inducement to impiove 
those teims of employment The collective baigain assures the 
worker a continuance of living and woiking standards already 
gained, and holds clearly befoie the management the useful idea 
that those standards cannot be molested without cndangeiing the 
eneigy and vitahty ot the workers and then families 

6 The Value of Uniformity m Terms of Employment over 
Competitive Areas — Theie is anothei value in the collective bar- 
gain in those cases wheie the same agreement applies over a dis- 
trict, or where practically uniform terms are included in several 
agreements in any industry in different localities This is the 
value of umform labor standards below which no competitor is 
allowed to offer employment Every manufacturer is familiar 
with the condition which W L Mackenzie-King has called the 
“law of competing standards,” ‘ which states that there is a 
tendency for the terms and conditions of employment to fall to 
the level of the lowest terms and worst conditions which aie 
offered in the industry 

This tendency is active despite the desires and efforts of the 
more intelligent manageis in an industry, that is, it is active 
unless theie ts an industry-wide oiganization of the woi hers to enforce 
upon all employers similar minimum standai ds The activity of 
such a woikers’ organization tends, as it is seen, for example, m 
the garment and boot and shoe trades, to discourage the small- 
scale family shop and the margmal shop, and to offer encourage- 
ment to those bettei managed umts which have capital enough to 
provide adequate working accommodations and reasonable per- 
manency of employment 

^ MACKiiNziE-KiNa, W L , “Industiy and Humanity,’' p 67 
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One important modification of this claim, howevei, docs have 
to be made It is fatal to the permanent success of collective 
agieements if an effective competitive aiea remains constantly 
unoigamzed and is for any leason able to offer the pioduct at a 
puce below that possible in the organized area The outcome 
has here to be sooner or latei defimtely in one dnection oi the 
othei, either all oigamzed or all unorganized 

The drawing up and admimstiation of collective baigains in 
this connection has educational consequences foi the woikeis 
which employers should not ignore Cases have not infrequently 
aiiaen where employers have said to the unions “We cannot 
giant youi demands and stay in business, as long as the cmployeis 
in the othei manufactuiing centers m this industry do not ha\o 
to deal with unions and live up to these terms and conditions 
which you demand Go to those cities, oiganize the plants theio 
and get them on an approximately equal competitive basis, then 
come back and we’ll consider the demands ’’ 

In such a situation workers come to realize the extent of then 
commumty of inteiest with those of management They come 
to leahze the numbei and intiicacy of the factors involved in 
effecting wage and hour settlements They come to know that 
there should be a fact basis tor those important decisions which 
concern them This knowledge among the workers tends ev( nt- 
ually to increase the stabihty and uniformity of the laboi stand- 
ards of an industry, foi it means that the umon usually docs all it 
can to bring effective pressure upon the wayward and backward 
employeis in a wav that the other employers never can 
6 The Value of Defined and Standardized Occupations —A 
further value of collective dealing is the impetus it gives to the 
standardizing of occupation titles and defimtion of standards of 
]ob competency throughout a trade or industry Where 
membership in a workers’ organization can be assumed to mean 
that the member is a bona fide and competent craftsman of his 
trade or industry, there is a real gain for all It is, foi example, 
important to have some agreed connotations foi the words 
"machinst,” “carpenter,” or “plumber, ” and to have defined 
standards of workmanship attaclung to those names ffhe name 
"boilermaker” when attached to a woikei should mean a man 
who has passed through a certain period of appienticeship oi 
training at certain kinds of work, and who, by virtue of Ins title, 
is qualified to perform a certain range of jobs Manifestly, it is 
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almost impossible to apply titles and ciift stanchids fiom st ite to 
state m the absence of a faiily inclubivc oisimz ition of the 
workeis which would help to maintun both titles and stand uds 

Theie is at piesent a piactical difficulty in the w of ic ilizing 
this value Undei the constant uigency of sccuiing “100 pei 
cent organization,” the standaids of ciaftsmanship iic too often 
not ngoiously upheld by the union if the applicant can satisfy 
his fellows that he will make a “good inembei ” The bais thus 
tend to be let down moie frequently than is wholesome foi the 
maintenance of caieful classihcation of skill, and of the piostige of 
the craft This is only anothei instance of how, as long as the 
union’s attention has to be fastened on self-peipetuation, it 
cannot simultaneously be fastened on the mainten nice of craft 
standards and the solution of othei pioductioii pioblcins 

7 The Value of Creatmg Employee Interest in Production —It 
IS finally important to consider a value in collective agi cements 
which IS only beginning to be capitalized on by a few fii seeing 
companies — the possibilities of getting the 1 iboi unions to t iko an 
affirmative mterest in pioduction It has alioady been uiged 
that workeis cannot be expected to inteiest themselves genuinely 
and affirmatix'ely in the pioduction piocess in the absence of 
certain guaiantees These guarantees have proved in piactice to 
include assurance of legulai woik oi, failing that, some foim of 
unemployment compensation, fan wages, agieemcnt not to cut 
wage rates, prompt handhng of grievances, healthy woikmg 
conditions Theie aie faisighted coipoiations not dealing with 
laboi unions which provide these guaiantees and give eveiy 
evidence of seeming fiom the woikers that attitude of mtciest 
and loyalty which is desiied Othei companies iie suie to 
follow suit and, by these and various othei devices such as 
sale of stock to employees, endeavoi to attain that sense of 
paitneiship from the woikcis unclei which the} aie willing to 
become leally interested in quantity and quality production 
at low unit costs 

Taking mdustry as a whole, it seems to be tiuc that the 
guarantees which the workeis must secuie in oidei to assuie also 
their positive mterest m pioduction will piobably come thiough 
the pressuie of collective baigammg as much as by any other 
means The evidence from the men’s and women’s clothing 
industries in this coimtiy, from certain notable expeiiments on 
the railroads with the shop craft umons, and fiom isolated cases 
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the unions liiie to a consulpKiblc extent opposed up to the 
piosont T Ik objection may be offeiecl that lewardmg 
iiHhvuhul cumiKioiue has been one of the unique values of 
the ludividu il biugiin It w is undoubtedly tiue that m times 
pist liy indiMdiml luRotidinns ovei teims of employment 
uuUvidii d imtiitni w is eiuouiagid, incentives held out, and 
unuds idjusted to tlloil Jt dois not so woik out undci 
jnesi nt-d iv an ingi'ini iits, if \\c kavi out of account the vaiious 
pu luiiim UK thuds of pav ulutli have novel had wide usi noi been 
popnlu with till vuikois 'I he actual opoi ition of individual 
III guti it um IS the ath liinited Wages m laige plants aie now set 
unifninih foi all il the same job, standaid lates pievail even 
when thoie is no lolUctm dealing In shoit, any value which 
the induidual biigiin ivci hid with manual woikeis in the 
dncctum of supplying initiative has Uigely disappeaied It 
lemuns to icstuie the incentive to individual etfoit by the use 
of just siuh iilniis as aie now being employed undei collective 
agiecnunts, as desciibed in ( haptn XVIII 

Subject Matter of the Collective Agreement — ^The logical 
question at this point is Wh it twins and subject mattei should 
the agieiiiKiit iiuliuh, if it it. to have its maximum business 
md sDci d \ alia 

Hide is miuh to be said foi a type of agieement which is 
simiih in foi 111, leaving miny dot ills to be coped with by the 
ofhiials dial god with tlu intoipietation and enfoicement of the 
igicemciit It IS important, undei any method, to have m mind 
the pobbihle houi ccs of clis igreement, which should be defined in 
some way to mutual satisfaction Foi this leason are listed the 
following matters conccinmg wlixch some undei standing is highly 
desiiable 

i See the detailed evidenco supplied in the refeicnces given m footnote 
to page 319 
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(a) Hows — This should include a stitonicnt of houis poi day 
and pel week, opening and closing tunes, \ icxtion piovisions, 
agieed hohda-vs, lest peiiods, etc Theie slioiild ilso be igiccd 
lestiictions on the amount of o-veitiiue pei day and pei week, 
night woik, and Sunday woik 

ih) Amounts of Wwl — Piovision should be made foi sitting 
up jointly supeivised machineiy foi defining f ui imounts of 
woik, classifying and giading jobs, stating miniiuum, avciage, 
and maximum pi eduction amounts it lepctitive jobs, etc The 
body which did these joh studies might ilso be cillcd upon to 
translate agieed houily wige latcs into equitable piece puces 
wheie piece-woik payment pievails 

(c) Pal / — The agi cement should oithei state the weekly oi 
houily intes agieed upon, oi it should define how the lates of pay 
aie to be anived at Theic should ilso be i stipulation, espe- 
cially whole the agieement docs not expiic at i fixed date, tint 
lates of pay may be fuithei ncgotiited ittci specific notice (siy 
of 90 days) if some good icasoii (such is in inci cased cost of liv- 
ing) for leconsideimg wage amounts aiiscs dniiiig the life of 
the agieement 

(d) Standards of physical woiking conditions 

(e) Provision foi joint machineiy, fust within the plant, then 
with agreed outside pei&ons as aibiti itois foi the puipose of 

1 Administration and enfoi cement of the agieement 

2 Consideiation of giievanccs 

3 Intel pi etation of the agieement 

4 Amendment of agieement 

6 Renewal of agreement 

6 Teims of admission of new woikcis 

7 Teims of dischaigc 

8 Teims of piomotion 

9 Teims of mtioduction of new michinciv and changes 
in piocess 

10 Study to determine production standaids 

(/) Definition of the scope of joint dealing 

(q) Date of expiration of agreement (unless it is in peipeiuo) 

Careful study of this list will suggest why it is that collective 
agreements m the past have not always been as mutually satis- 
factory as they might have been Some of the past omissions 
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have been due to e iicless and unbusinesslike pioceduie, some to 
lick of vision on one bide oi the othci , some to an unduly nanow 
contipiion ol the pin pose oi scope of collective baigaimng In 
so f II IS till limit IS i niittei of omission onlj , it is easilj lepaiiecl, 
but till u iue iL il shoi tcoinings in the collective baigam as no-w 
pi letieeil which should be faced 

Getting the Best Results with Collective Agreements — The 
ebtini ites oi collective dealing ofteied by diffeient manageis who 
woik with it n ituially vaiy, but the judgment is favoiable on the 
pai t of in in igi i s who accept the unions as a noimal phenomenon 
and wink witli them on a stiaighttoiwaid basis of confidence and 
good filth, whcieas the judgment of managers who enter into 
such dc dings iihictaiitlj is unfavoiable 

(’lit unh , in the poison il dealings with union repiesentatives 
ivei} thing depends upon the kind of welcome they get at the 
hands ot f lit ni inagt is with whom they dc al Like eveiyone else, 
union igenls wlio find manageis cooperative, open, and direct 
ue mill il mine imeii iblo to woik with and the agieement, in all 
its phases, winks vu\ much moic hnimomonsly than otheiwise 
llie opeialing miiugcis, in shoit, must be convinced of the 
viliu' of joint dc dings if they aie to conduct them to best effect 
d hey must bi willing and able to meet the workers’ delegates m a 
concilntou w'ly Agi cements which aie satisfactoiy on paper 
will ticqucntly go wioiig in action if the manageis and the union 
leidcis cannot woik togethei m this busmess-hke and friendly 
fashion 

In this connection it is the consensus of expeiience that where 
fi loudly unplojois woik smcuely with union leaders the leaders 
luc willing mil ( agor to accept substantial lesponsibihty for mtei- 
i sting till 1 link and file m the woik and m the industry 

Shortcomings of Collective Bargaining —The most fundamen- 
1 d cidiiihin of live colloctivo agiecmuit as it is now used is that 
it (Dili (ins itsdf puiiKiiili/ if not i.C(fusivdy with pioblems of the 
dish ibidion of a poiiioa of the income from the husiness It has 
dicady hoc n i \plainccl why this has had to he so m the past, but 
It h IS dbo bcui suggested why m the futuie this need be less and 
less tine The key to an undei standing of past and present 
union activities is a leihzation that umoiis hone been bodies of 
ptoplt acting togethei as consumes They .have been primarily 
concerned with the protection and advancement of a standard 
of life This has been not only defensible but essential, but it 
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has meant that the mteiest of the union meinbeis was less in pio- 
duction than m then lewards 

That IS why the idea of joint confeiencc on woik as well is paj 
has been so sticssed The joint use of job analj sis and the use of 
measured pioduction is the bediock on which the entiie pi ocess ol 
collective bai gaming should be based This new subject of con- 
feience has the incalculable value of giaduallj shifting the emph i- 
sis and point of view fiom issues suiioundmg lewaids to those 
suiiounding pioduction Not that this means the woikeis aie 
to get any less of the total income It means i athoi that they 
will have become so assuiedly and avowedly paitneis in the 
determination of wages and othei lewaids that this is taken foi 
gi anted, and attention is tinned towaid pioduction 

In short, the usual collective bugaiii of todi\ ciis on the side 
of too gieat attention to the division ot the income and too little 
attention to assuring that economical pioduction tikes place 

Again, collective bai gaming confined to one pi int, oi e\cn to 
one district, may give tempoiaiy advantage in the selling maiket 
to those plants wheic union conditions aie not enfoiced This is 
not alwajs tiue, since the union conditions may inciease pioduc- 
tion and lowei costs, but wheie the dilteiences in teims aie 
extieme, the isolated unionized plant may bo at a tempoiaiy 
disadvantage It is unfaii , indeed, foi such a shop to be pitted 
against the efforts of the shop of the most unsciupulous and selfish 
non-union employer Theie is no lelicf of peimanent value 
short of having these other plants bi ought undei similii condi- 
tions of collective deahng In short, this is not so much a shoit- 
coming of collective bai gaming, as it is a result of its slow 
extension What is mcieasmgly needed is joint action not con- 
fined only to single plants oi localities and not lestiicted merely 
to consideration of the immediate terms of employment 

It IS this next step in the hieiaichy of mdustiial govoinniont 
which will be considered in discussing n ition il mdustiial councils 
For theie is clearly developing a need, from the point of view of 
effective business organization, foi a basis of common action 
between the orgamzed employers and the oigamzed woikeis of an 
industiy on a district and on a national scale — bodies which shall 
be influential m determimng common policies on those funda- 
mental matters of pioduction, labor, and othei relations where 
competition has proved destructive, demoralizing, and hurtful 
to all 
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Objections to Collective Bargaining — ^Already in assessing 
the business values of joint bai gaming some of the familiar objec- 
tions have been consideied It will now be useful to summarize 
these and to complete the list of objections which deserve seiious 
consulci ition These objections aie stated in the teims most 
usu illy employed 

(n) Woikcis do not nant collecti-ve bai gaming, they pietei 
the liboity of individual contract 

In so f XI as tins objection is not one which the legally minded 
employci hxs put into the mouths of the workeis, it is on a pai 
with the citizen’s objection that he does not want to send his 
son to school, 01 does not want to pay taxes to piovide impiove- 
lucnts oil his neighboi’s stieet "The illusoiy freedom of the 
mdivulu il b ug un,’’ says Mi Webb, “must give way to the com- 
pulsoijv fu odom of the collective baigam ’’ There will always be 
ivoikots, of coiiisc, who aic acutely individualistic and reluctant 
to ilign ilKinsolvts with laboi oiganizations because of feai, 
mdilteieuce, meitia, piide, stubbornness, oi other causes Then 
ittitudc oifcis no moic vilid objection to the claims m behalf of 
joint dealing, than the selfish fathei’s or taxpayei's objections 
otfci to education oi taxes 

llie objection aiises out of a conception of individual fieedom 
and oi the ways it may be secured whch does not hold tiue and 
sound undei twentieth-century economic conditions Libeity 
IS incioasingly being seen as a state of affaiis m which some 
model ate icstiamts upon individual whim aie a necessary condi- 
tion of the true fieedom of laige numbeis of people 

(?i) If the omployei treats his woikers faiily, there is no need 
foi a label union. 

T Ills IS I oday pc ilmps the most frequently met objection among 
tlic' mou* enlightened manageis The feeling is stiong that they 
can giv(> the woikers almost everything essential which collective 
bai gaming might also bung The fundamental fallacy heie is 
the failme to leahzc that the one thing needful cannot be supphed 
by the employer, namely, the woiker’s experience of learning to act 
on behalf of Im own aims and desiiec, that is, the workei ’s process 
of self-dpoclopment and self-realization It is true that thoughtful 
manageis can and are doing much which, on the mateiial side at 
least, may even exceed what could be expected through collective 
bai gaining foi some yeais, but the problem is not merely a mate- 
rial one, It IS at bottom a problem m the quality, character, and 
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improvement of the pei&on'ihtics of the woikois involved Ihe 
cmployei’s beiie\olLncc nny nuin much, but it cinnot pi ovule 
employees with sclt-u spcct, scll-issoitnemss on bchilf of then 
puiposes ind cksiios, oi self-consciousnoss ul thou plmt mil 
powei m inilustiiil society Those ue things the> must hun 
by evpeiience, by the cvpeiicnce ot tijing to dchne, ifhim, mid 
advance then own gioup iiiins Ibis evpiiicncc, it seems to 
hive been leasonibly well dcmoiisti ited, the woikcis gel in the 
labor union as they get it nowheie else bhop committees can 
and aie doing much in this gcneial education il diioction, but 
until the woikeis have some widei afhb itions than the shop, they 
can nevei be suii of stiugghng successfulh foi vhit is often 
lightly theiis Tliev cm nivei tike quite the s imc indepond- 
ently aggicssive and dctciimncd st iiid th it the stioiig I iboi union 
can 

(f) Unions go out on i &impitli((ic stiikc when they liuc 
no diiect dispute with thin eniplojci 
Ihis has been tiuc in some cises 
(cl) Unions do not keep tin 11 igieeiniiits 
That this statement also cent mis i me isuic of tiuth cinnot 
bo denied It would be tiuc also to siv th it einploieis do not 
keep their agiccmcnts It is, in both cisos, i too sweeping 
goner aluation Ihe pioposal ot incoipoi ition m oidoi to make 
unions accountable and lespoiisiblc his <ihcicly been considcied 
On the whole, the conclusion is that nii\imum success ui holding 
both sides to then woid lesults fiom huing stiong oiganization 
on both sides, amicable peisond idations between the Icadeis 
on both sides, and i common dcsiii toi f ui pl ly 

(e) Unions make it difhcult to disc h uge the ini flu it lit 
To the extent that this is ti ue, a leuiedv lit s at h uid m st cm mg 
]oint ngieemcnt on stindaiils of woikmuiship it t itli lob As 
to othei causes foi chschaigc, thcic should also bo i dt fault ]omt 
undeistanding and method of itljustment 

(/) Umons make it difficult to icwaid the efluicnt, they put a 
premium upon mediociity 

Theie is a ceitam foice m this objection, but the condition 
is not in any way inheient m collective bai gaming It is meiely 
a chaiacteristic of some collective baigains that aie not well- 
diawn, and of collective dealings which do not include piovisioiis 
for setting up pioduction standaids Moreovei, some unions 
contend with justice that their union wage scale is only a mini- 
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mum scilc , ilbo, the limited extent to which supeiioi individual 
woi kei s in non-union shops arc p iid ibove the going rate does not 
iiulientc tint thcic is iiiy widespiead desiie among employers 
<0 p ly high ditteicntial lates 

Agiin, lluic lie in inucising numbei of collective agieements 
in which the utili/ition of pioduction standaids encoiuages the 
cfhcicnt and icwaids them accordingly 

(<7) Unions limit output and lestiict the use of laboi-saving 
machiiK ly 

Ihib IS anothei sweeping generahzation which has a certain 
fict bisis It Mould be equally tiue, howevei, to say that all 
woikcis do both of these things It is an almost inevitable 
conseqiunei of a condition ot baigaining over pay but not over 
woik, ind of a condition of economic insecuiity Indeed, as 
ilu idy shonn, iclicf fiom a policy of limitation is only to bo 
found in (lie joint coiifcience and agreement on amounts of woik 
which collective bugunnig ma> and should entail, and on ways 
and meins of nitioducing new machines 

(/i) Unions cicite confusion and mtcnuption of work by 
puihdiction il disputes ovei which the employer has no contiol 
liieie is a incasuio of tiuth m this criticism, although it is a 
diminishing featuie of union activity, found mostly in the build- 
ing ti ados The unions themselves are keenly alive to the unwis- 

dom of such disputes, and much is being done both by specific 
adjudicating machinery and by federation among umons to 
1 cmedy the present situation 

(i) The picsencc of unions and collective agieements submits 
the cinployei to negotiations with and control of certain items 
by an oiihnU agency, the unions tend to “lun the shop ” 

We have ilicady shown that such “outside inteiference” is 
ically a be iictit to the cmployei since it helps to secure adequate 
piotcction of the woikcis’ interests It is, moreovei, not an 
outside mflucncc, if only inanageis will accustom themselves 
to viewing the piobleras of all the shops of an mdustiy as mter- 
1 elated and interacting Some of the most regrettable shoit- 
comings in managerial thinking today are due to this failure to 
realize that no shop woils 01 can work unto ttselj alone In the 
most vital pioblems of labor relations it is increasingly imperative 
for the manager to think in terms, not of the shop, but of all the 
shops of an industry, and the umon agent, as the spokesman 
of the organization of the workers of an industry at large, is as 
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necessiiy x functionny is the (\ecuti\e sccietiiy oi the kgil 
counsel of the tiacle nssociition to which the company belongs 
To stigmatize him as an outsider is simply to ignoie the neccs- 
saiily elaboiate stiiictiiie ot inodein mchistiial goveinment 
Whcie the objection that the union tiies to lun the shop has 
any foundation, it is due to abuses of the collective pimciplc 
for which both sides aie piobably to blame Ihe objection 
assumes that employees’ effoits towiid contiol nie iiicsponsiblc, 
unieasonable, and aibitiaiy In indiMclual instinccs such may 
be the case, but in the inachineiy which the collective baigim 
should piovidc, if it IS piopeily diawn, lies the lemedy foi any 
seiioua ambiguity and discoid ovci shop contiol Often, also, 
unduly aibitiaiy conduct on the pait of vvoikeis is due to igno- 
1 ince of the lelevant facts, a condition which may bo leinodicd 
by piopei lesoaich and publicity 

0 ) Union demands culminate in a stand foi the “closed shop ’’ 
This icstiicts the fiecdoin of any woikoi who does not join, xiid 
hence is “un-Amciican ” 

It IS tiue thxt unionism m oidci to fulfil its puiposo — indeed 
in 01 del to be suie of its e\istcnce — logic dly implies thxt the 
shop shall at least give picfeience m emplojment to union v\ Oliv- 
ers Otherwise, the union inembeis employed would be giadu- 
ally supeiseded and the collective agiecment would no longci 
have binding effect on the new woikeis m then dealings with the 
company If the union is to be responsible in any degiee foi 
upholding its end of an agi cement, it must have assuiancos that 
the gicat majoiity of employees aie its mcmbeis 
The only question of fundamental impoitance which may bt 
laised in tins connection i elates to the case with which the union 
may be enteicd Tlicie aic piobably some ti xdes in some cities 
where the lules for admission to the union aio unduly scvoie 
Where such a union has a union shop agiecment, haidshiji may 
result to the non-union woikei because of his inability to meet 
the conditions of membeiship as a condition of employment 
The more usual case m a umon shop is that theie is a leasonably 
"open union,” that is, membeiship is easily seemed So long 
as there is an open umon, there is no serious infimgement of any 
individual’s fieedom, if one understands the conditions undei which 
any reasonable measure of real fieedom may today be asswed 
(fc) A final objection sums up the feeling of annoyance at 
having one’s powei interfered with when it says that collective 
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bai gaming is ‘ ‘ all light m principle, but not m pi actice ” By this 
stitciiieiit the manigei usually means that he his not the 
patience oi the faith in the positive elements of human natui e to 
undutakc the mutuilly educitional pioject which collectue 
barg uiimg loilly is Oi he may mean that his own plant “is not 
leadv loi collective baigaimng,” oi that while lecogm/ing it as 
evciitu illy inevitable, he de&iies “to be boss in his own shop" as 
long as possible 

Oi ag iin, he may mean that the union or unions m his industry 
me (1) coiiupt m leadeiship, (3) too weak m point of number of 
ineinbeis, (3) ignoiant m leadeiship, (4) not oigamzed in enough 
of the competing plants to enfoice the same laboi standaids on 
all competitois and thus equalize this factoi in competitive costs 
Objection on these points when honestly advanced certainly has 
in m my cases a good deal of justification The contention in 
discussing collective baigaimng is not to suggest that in all 
industiies mil undei all conditions and ciicumstances it is today 
1 good thing Obviously, each case has to be treated on its 
pecuhai moiits 

Rathoi IS it the puipose to show the functional case foi the 
giadual c\tcnsion of collective bai gaming when as, and if the 
woi kei s themselves oiganize to bring it about In those instances 
whcie collective negotiation is today working smoothly, it may 
be shown also to be a business asset and to have economic values 
fm which no substitute has yet been found 

The managei who is disposed to admit that despite its short- 
comings the collective baigain is probably the direction which 
negotiation with employees must take today may stiU object, 
howovei, that a chffeient kind of organization, a different type 
of Ipidorship, a diffeicnt prevailing animus and bias fiom those 
now usually found m unions are all required if collective bargain- 
ing IS to succeed as a constructive foice 

Wilh such a m inagcr we have considerable sympathy Foi it 
IS coitamly tiue that to bung the great body of tiade umomsts to 
view then mdustiies as iheirs and themselves as responsible foi 
the pioductivity and success of their mdustiies involves a 
1 adical shift of emphasis One should not under-estimate how 
consideiable may be the education reqmied m certain unions 
to cioate the outlook here proposed Indeed, m some few 
cases the power of adaptation to new needs may have dis- 
appeared Where this is true, there will be but one solution 
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Anothei oi gimzation of the ^\olklls must ( incl will) giow up to 
supplant the old 

Indeed, the laboi unions uio sultoung ftom a post-wni icnction, 
fiom which th(} nchkclj toictovei only is they show themselves 
inteiestcd in bomcthing besides the ineonie wliieh they get out of 
mdustiy Ihey must show that limy m inleiested also m pio- 
ductivity, m economy m opeitilion, in loduetion of costs As it 
becomes clcai tint this new emplnsis is gi owing, the influence of 
the unions with woikcis, minigcis, mel consunieis dike, will 
gain gieatlj ('eitainly, it is tiue that the official inteiest of the 
Ameiu in Feclei ation of Laboi unelci its piesent leideiship is 
maikedly in this m w eonstiuctnc diicition 

Evidences of the development of this positive piopiictaiy 
attitude tow aid then indiistiy hue ineieised notdily in lecent 
ji-oiis m a luunbci of luge ind powcifiil unions Niiei hive 
tlieio bp( n inoic hopi ful signs th it the le wen of this lu w ittitude 
IS capiblc ot extension fiom one union to mot hi i ‘ 

Conclusion — Ihe estimate ot eollictivc bug lining as having 
biibiness v ilue is f ivoi iblc with the ipi ihfie itions st itecl A much 
more adveise pictuic of tiaclo unions cisily could hue bten 
painted if it weie desiied to emphasi/e thobc unfoitunite cases 
of coiiuption, dibhonebty, intiigue, ineitn, and iiiosponsibility, 
which could be cited Yet, weie the woist tint may bo said of 
unions and of bai gaining with them admitted, it would still be 
concluded that fiom the business point of \iew it would soonei oi 
latoi be neeissaiy to cieato some compaiable oiganization of 
employee opinion tor cei tain cssontiall3’- business pui poses 

Indeed, cmploycis me ahetidy doing this in the shop committee 
development It is idle to suppose that theie will not soon 
grow up a dcgiee of fedeiated activity among shop eommittees 
which will foim in essence the same kind of bodies that unionH 
are Oiganization of woikcis, both within plants ind among 
plants, is as essential to any stable industiial stiuctuie as oigani- 

1 Policies of the mtci national unions change, of tourso, with changes in 
administrations, but the following unions have been seiioush at woik m 
the pioblem of strengthening then interest in production for a long enough 
period to warrant belief that the change is reasonably perniaiieiit The 
Amalgamated Clothing Workeis of Amoiica, the International Laches’ 
Garment Woikeis Union, the United Cloth Hat and Cap Woikers’ Union of 
North Amaiica, the International Machinists’ Union, the Railioad Depart- 
ment of the American Fedeiation of Laboi 
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nation of the same citizens simultaneously into a hieiuchy of 
piecinct, waicl, uty, county, etc 

Collective action, the dealing of gioup with gioup, associated 
negotiation of those having one puipose and point of view with 
those having anothei — this is necessary and valuable to the 
cniplovei today just as aie stable lelations with the banks and 
with distributing oiganizations 
bays evPicsident Taft 

V licthor lie will ni not, the gioup system is heie to stay, and eveiy 
stit( small and eieiy man mteiestcd m public affaiis must lecognize 
tliat it lias to bo dealt with as a condition, to be favoied in such a way as to 
jiummue its abuses and to inciease its utihty 

The piactical business utility of the collective agieement 
may unquestionably be mcieased, but this is not the work of a 
day 01 i >cai It is an enteipiise on which eveiy employer 
ilesiious of ciLxtmg good will mutual understanding, and closei 
pci son il association between managcis and men can piofitably 
embuk lie cm commence thiough shop committees on job 
iiialvsis and wages to establish a wholesome basis foi adequate 
comnion knowledge and action The employei who is already 
paity to a collective agieement can help to make it a moio 
effective mstiunient in those ways already mentioned 

Piogiess will have been made when employei s become con- 
vinced th it collective bai gaming propeily conducted is one of the 
pimcipil means of lestormg inteiest in woik, creating a sense of 
solf-iespoct and human dignity in the workeia, and educating 
maiiigeis as well as managed into their lespective responsibilities 
foi a pioductivc industiial system 
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EMPLOYERS' ASSOCIATIONS AND PERSONNEL WORK 

That it IS a good business pioposition foi coipoiations to join 
employeis’ associations is now iccognized by the majoiitj of 
manageis It may be less cleai, howevci, that the woik and 
the ehaiactei of those associations aic likely to influence the labor 
policy and piocediue of each constituent comp iny, but such an 
influential lelation exists Foi that icasoii, the sevei il tjpes ot 
employeis’ bodies ind then functions in lelition to the woik of 
personnel administi ation will be consuleied 

This demonstiable lelationship is of two distinct types — 
positive and negative, constiuctive and lepiessive It is essen- 
tial, theiefoie,foi the pcisonncl man iger in his elToitsto maintain 
light laboi lel itions to appraise the mtluencos of the affiliations of 
a coipoi ation upon its own laboi policy ffhese affiliations may 
be employers’ organizations of four types — a local, general body 
of emplojeis, a local tiade association, the national trade asso- 
ciation, and othei miscellaneous national industrial associations 

Local Associations — The local chamboi of commei ce is usually 
a preponderantly employer gioup Its influence in the local 
community is often gieat, but its chicct connection with the opei- 
atmg pioblems of industiy is not usually close unless it has an 
industiial lelations committee which seeks to pi event stiikes by 
mediating oi aibitiating labor disputes In some cities thcic aic' 
special committees in the chambei which are active in following 
labor legislation and in improving the admimsti itivc ability of 
the executive staffs of its member coipoiations by instituting 
special confeiences, couises, oi institutes in some inajoi bianeh of 
management 

The local “employeis’ association,” since it is composed 
primarily of manufacturers, is in a position to have moie direct 
influence in the piactices of each individual plant While it is 
impossible to generalize with accuiacy, it has been laigely true in 
the past that these associations have often been defensive and 
repressive bodies Their pohey has too often been one of “anti- 
494 
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unionism,” "anti-union shop,” "anti-picketmg,” “anti-boycott ' 
So zealous has been then desiie to carry out these pui poses that m 
some cases they have undei one guise oi anothei distiibuted 
mfoiination to then mcmbcis as to “undesiiables,” “agitatois” 
and "oiganizcis” who aie dischaiged from the plants oi any of 
tlieii membeis To make this weeding-out policy truly effec- 
tive, they have sometimes encouiaged then membeis to employ 
detectia cs to identify the “ uneasy element,” and help to eliminate 
it 

Cleaily this is a negative piogiam, whieh in piactice has led 
nowheic Such lepressive policies have become known to the 
woikcis of the locality It has constituted an invitation to self- 
lespccting workers to stay away, oi else to come in with the 
dchbeiate intention of organniing employees to make vocal then 
gnovances Theie aic localities m this counti-y where the deep 
iinpii ss of this “anti” policy has soieflected itself m the employ- 
ment office of eveiy plant that it has been a distinctly handi- 
capping influence, evpiessmg itself m the type of workeis who 
applied foi work, m then working spirit, m the attitude of execu- 
tives and foiemen, m the whole labor policy of the plant 

This is the moie regrettable because the positive measures 
which might be taken aie so many The local employers' 
association can m many places help gieatly to consolidate the 
laboi inaiket, vet m times past the tendency has been for 
employers’ associations to confine employment work to the plac- 
ing of avowedly non-union workers willing to go to aggresively 
non-union shops 

Much could also be done coopeiatively by local employeis on 
such m ittei s as local housing and ti anspoi tation Much may be 
done in the cooperative use of mdustiial doctois, nuises, and 
special experts to direct training courses m the teaching of 
English, in the study of the local cost of living, and in the reduc- 
tion of local living costs such as lenta Nearly all of these matters 
have boon thus coopeiatively handled m one place oi another 

If the local association proves to be persistently unwilling to 
act m those cooperative diiections, the progressive employei’s 
policy may have to be one of independent action He should, 
of course, do all in his power to effect changes in the association’s 
pohev by "boimg from within ” Beyond a ceitain point of toler- 
ating a policy of which he does not approve, he is clearly justified 
m resigning and perhaps is even morally bound to He should 
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then lot his position be clistmcth known to his woikeis, and in 
this way avoid the iinf ivoi ible woiking-chss icpiitation which 
so usually attaches to the plints ot iiieinliois of emplo-ycrs asso- 
ciations which aie actively icpitssue in policy uul piactice 

The Local Trade Association — ihcie aie i nuinbci of useful 
piu poses which a local gioup (omposed of tlie (iiiploveis m one 
mdiistn 01 tiadc may scive, wdiicli b> then natiiic gineial 
emplojeib’ associations cannot fiilhll Such bodies is local tiade 
associations will be lefeiied to hcie In the hist pi ice, they can 
foim the logical gioup with which local einploi ecs in the industry 
can deal on matteis affecting both jiaities locally I ocil hours 
and wage lates may be kept unifonn, woikmg londitions main- 
tained at a icasonablc minimum, a common lesonc of tiained 
woikeis cUawn upon, and uiegulaiity of woik be thus loduoed 
There ue m the punting, tc\tik, boot and shoe, building, cloth- 
ing, and cigai -making tiados, foi evamplc, an incu ising iiumbci 
of local, city, oi distiict collective liaigains which help to st ibih/se 
conditions, Icvel-up laboi standaids, and icduce intouuptions 
of woik due to stake and lockout 

Moieovei, in cities whcie theie is a Inige gioup of emplojcis 
manufactuiing one pioduct, tlio additional possibilities of fui- 
thei coopeiation aie almost limitless Tlic ti ide association 
foi example, can join w'lth the cominumty to impiove the quality 
of local education and relate it m useful and mteiosting ways to 
the local industiy, and to conduct classes foi foiemen and ambi- 
tious workeis It can develop a common technical libi iiy m the 
local public libiaiy and local exhibits ot piocosses and pioducts 
It can help m the coopoiative puirliase of supplies, maintenance 
of warehouses, development of pow’oi pi ints, use of tci minal and 
tiansportation facilities, etc 

Some associations aie even lining pioducUon expeits, cost- 
keeping expoits, and peisonnel counselois to f imiliui/e thou 
membeis with the latest pioceduio m these lukls, to help tliem 
install modem methods, and to collect pioduction and peisonnel 
lecords which aie of compaiable value thioughout the locality 
and throughout the industry 

Such a constiuctive policy requiies leadeiship and imagina- 
tion, but its relation to the spuit and method of the peisonnel 
work of each of the cooperating plants is close, and its lesults 
are almost inevitably wholesome Perhaps the most useful 
service rendered by an active and wisely led local trade associa- 
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tion 33 ith, demonsti ation to each employer that theie aic sonic 
pioblemfa vital to the light conduct ol his plant which can bt 
solved only as they aic tlealt with by the common action of the 
local gioup He will come to see, indeed, that beyond the local 
gioup theie aie also other similu groups in the same industiv m 
othei puts of the countiy, to whom he is bound 

National Trade Associations ^ — It is only possible heie to list 
and touch upon some of the functions of national tiaJe associations 
winch obiiously i elate to laboi questions There is not as jet 
any extensive peisonnel work in the offices of most of the national 
bodies, but theie are vital points at which then activities imght 
contiibute to the adequate handling of employment problems 
by the individual employe! They can collect compaiative wage 
data, cost of living figures, umt laboi costs, laboi turnover figures, 
accident and sickness lecoids, and the like 

All the national trade associations have annual conventions 
of seveial days’ duiation, and the educational value of these 
gatherings is incieasingly appieciated At eeitam sessions it is 
customary in some associations to divide the convention into 
sectional meetings at which diffeient technical problems are 
discussed by experts New idea's m personnel management have 
spread far fastei than would have been otherwise possible, 
because of the oppoitunity thus afforded to leadeis m this field 
to meet laige groups of owners and managers face to face in 
conference, and because employers have been wilhng and eager 
to leave their own shops to discuss problems and new methods 
in teims of their widest possible apphcation 

The proceedings of these conventions are punted, and useful 
ideas thus leach a wide audience in each industry This edu- 
cational woik IS fuithei supplemented in some cases by the 
distribution of occasional trade bulletins, lepiints of pamphlet's 
and the preparation of infoimational mateiial for trade papers 
The fosteimg of trade leseaich is a useful function of the 
national trade group Noi should the research be confined to 
problems of process Ideally, it should be undertaken in all 
departments of staff management If, for example, theie are 
processes known to be unduly arduous or harmful to the workers, 

1 Examples of bodies of this type are the National Cotton Manufactuiers’ 
Association, National Metal Trades’ Association, National Founders’ 
Association, Amoiican Iron and Steel Institute, The Tanners’ Council of 
Aniuica, etc 
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which could be improved thiough the Ubc of liboi-'iuing 
machinery, research for haimless and easy nietliocls should be 
instituted It will be seen leadily that the woik ot lob iii dv sh 
in any one plant will tend to uueovei a numboi of piobhiim 
urgently calling for further study, but which aie common to tlu 
on til e industry and should be studied once and for dl b> tlu 
industiy in older that when solved the entire industi v m ly bene- 
fit by the improvement In lescaich work of this soit, moioov c i 
the cooperation of goi'ernmental and employee bodies shoukl 
be sought 

The fosteiing of coopeiative purchasing of law mateiials is usu- 
ally considered a distinctly “business” function, but with llu 
organization of markets for raw mateiials on a woild scik, an 
industry m any one nation that docs not Iniy tconomu dlj nuu 
be at such a definite disadvantage that the ill c fleets of this upon 
the mdustiy’s piospeiity will imraecliatoly affect the woikcis 

In the same way, the necessity, especially ini iiiiipos(s of 
foieign sale, of a nationally organized agency mb n sled in tli(‘ 
maiketmg pioblem, is becoming widely iccogni/cul Wink 
the trade association cannot become a selling igcauv, its adiui 
and leadeiship may be of great value in unifying sc llmg agemeu s 
m reaching foreign markets, in discover mg the peculi ii conditions 
of demand m anj countiy, oi its special pioblems of slupnu'id. 
or finance 

The extraordinaiy economies resulting fiom stand udi/ itmn 
of styles, paits, designs, grades, and nimes of mutomls uid 
products aie now geneially lecogmzod While time au wisi 
hmits to such standaidization, a stiong tiade associdion tun do 
much to promote this work Policu s of any soi t suiiplv t aimot 
get momentum thioughout an industiy if llioic is no oigam/td 
and oigamzmg agency to keep consiaiitly at wtak 

hradt associations, as was shown dimng the war, may also 
undertake one task which is fundamc nt illy lolaUul to logul ui- 
zation of work They may make and koc p ciment in iiu t ntoi v 
of the producing capacity of the entiie industiy As alioudy 
pointed out, a first step toward “oigamzuig the demand” foi 
an industry’s product is to know the industiy ’s potential pioduc- 
ing powei — because sooner or later there must be some coi rela- 
tion of that producing powei with effective demand In the 
absence of correlation, production tends to outstrip demand m a 
way that invites maiket disoigamzation and dcpiossion 
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Ois 111170(1 contict with goveiiimeiital bodies on the com- 
aiciciil, Icgil, met h inicnl, and labor aspects of the mdustrj^’s 
piohli'ins IS anothci noiossxiy seivicc Ihe fedeial government 
IS gicitly in need of some one lepiosentative gioup to deal with 
in ceoiy industiy, whcnovci administiative oi legislative piob- 
Icnis ifhcting it aiise Issues winch lelate to taiitfs, laihoad 
latcs, pending legislxtion in sundiy fields, all call foi testimony 
fiom those icpiosentative of each indnstiy 

When the issue icl ites to the laboi problem, theie is a peculiai 
service of icpiesentation to be lendeied by the association 
The unitying of hboi policies and practices is mcieasmgly 
necessary to an indiistiy’s stability Considei, foi example, the 
question of unifoim cost systems There are still many com- 
panies which offci a puce on a contract when they have only an 
ippiOMinatc knowledge of its cost Occasionally, if they get the 
contiact they find that then price does not allow them to bieak 
even In oidei to keep solvent, such firms pay low wages and 
offer gciieially low laboi standaids 

Undci such conditions, the company which knows its costs and 
in ikes its bid m i elation to them is at a conspicuous, if temporal y, 
disadvantage The inducement to maintain high labor stand- 
aids thus suffers a tempoiary setback The ignoiant and 
unscientific management has temporarily won out against the 
bettei-oi ganized plant The lUbtallaiion of a umfoi m coet-leeping 
mistcm throughout an rndw^ti y is, theiefoie, one of the first conditions 
of as'iunng every fvni s ability to pay decentwages, worh reasonable 
hours, in short, conrpete at a level where the exploitation of the 
wrttlus is not the conspicuous attendant condition Until eveiy 
comp iny is bidding on a basis of puces known to cover the Icgiti- 
nurk rosts, an mdustiy’s progicss is handicapped, and the most 
cgu'gious cxploitcis set the pace 

In some iiuhistiies the policy of unifoim cost keeping is earned 
a stop fuithci by the device of the “open price,”^ nndei which all 
films agioo to roeoid at once with the association the piice which 
they aie chaiging for all orders closed These prices aie then 
assembled m a daily or weekly price list which goes to all mem- 
beis, and any management which finds that its puces are notice- 
ably high can then pioceed to study out the causes of its excessive 
costs 

' For full treatment of this subject see Eddy, A J , “The New Competi 
tion’ , and Nsisox, M N , “Open Piice Associations ” 
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Anothoi suKO'-sful moflunl ol (linmntim: fhti smi lu toiu 
petition” whiih hi^ in tiiiu-' pi‘-< Imn s lii nuti ihruiu ujIIiii luf 
upon the woikiu^ of m imiu'.tn i' to liui uniiDun ^tinilud 
of piint'v qniliti umfoim fji nJinii: molhtui nnihtiiu tumi 
nolog^ Ihe muiuil wmkii hin ih Intu muii ui U^s , 
paity — 01 it Icd^'t a Mloiit i\itn< to ( i j *. qut '•tuuulik 

methods of klieling, gi uhng ind in nnil n tun t tint i nholr 
industij hiib ngi tod upon Koitiiin liiilul in iiiii! o lui iiiij ‘•t imj 
aids, this ofteii&e ig mist toiiimon honi-ti i- un t11\ mhuui 

A speciil aspect of poisonnd utiMt\ on Mliuii thtiu la 
alieady been mtoiostuig (xpoiimont ition on m iiidu«*(i\-uuif 
scale IS 111 the hold of appuntui li umiig In d h !■'( tmt 
industrj — the punting tiuk-ii foiiiii! ippnntni ti miiiiK i 
instituted with the iippioval iiid to a uit uu i \f» iit iiiidi i tk 
joint diiection of the nntioinl oigini/ diuiis of tiupiovfi-. mi! 
woikeis Thoie is a tinning dmitoi foi tlu' iiiiin iiuiustn 
couises of study hue been wtiked out si hoi ii-lup'' an pioiuiai 
Thisia a goodc\aniplc of the la ui tits to hi di u\f d inuu d* m lop 
ing the adininisti ition of one of tlu lunilumiit d u ituns ui 
peisonnel idministiation fin the iis( of uiuitin indiistii 

Fmthcr expoimienls in this fit Id Iium bun iindiitiktii iii 
seveial local building-tiade cinteis 

There is also a gieat held toi the use of u iieuu uw u( i m t utiu 
on the staff of the tiade association who can uKm on m it ten. ot 
labor policy and piocedurc lit tan, foi e\ iniiili londint m 
information buieau as to now expeiiinonts m tin pi isoniit I held 
help companies to find suitable oxeuitues uudeit iki pt isonml 
research, know in detail the 1 ihoi situ ition of his mdiisti \ keep 
curient lecoids of its wage sciilis, houih iti In slunt. hi lan 
be to the industij what thi pt isonm 1 m uuiki i is to tin fin tor\, 
its staff exptit and advisoi on piisoiind pioblmis linalh, 
wheio conditions aienpe, hi (.mhethi in< ms of bunging lepie- 
sentativc gioups fiom the imploveis and the einplovus of the 
mdustiy togethei foi joint consulei Uion of thou lomuuiii 
problems 

The case foi the national tiade association needs no elahmate 
aiding It IS in place, howcvei, to emphasize the statesman's 
r61e which such bodies may play m mdustiial relations work, if 
only the possibilities are appreciated 

The employers of an mdustry, when once oiganized, may of 
course, adopt an ilhberal attitude toward personnel admimstra- 
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tion They may maintain a negative attitude toward the manual 
woikois may pi-efei to dwell upon conflicts of inteiest lathei 
th ui upon points of common mteiest with the employees They 
m become umon-baitmg agencies We see less likelihood of 
this happening in the futuie than m the past, however, in the 
light of the jnesent wide mteiest in positive and pieventive 
moisuus A conseivative oigamzation is probably bettei than 
none, foi it offeis the foundation foi future building This 
analj sis will have been unsuccessful if it is now not clear that the 
d(qice of nation-ioidc organization on flu -part of both 
rniphgcrt, and woikctii in each industiy is indispmsable to the 
eventual building up of a sound and scientific stiuctwe of industrial 
qovenmicnt Until the point is leached where the employeis 
of in industiy are at least 75 pei cent oiganized tliioughout the 
iiutiun' uid the employees aie oiganized to a like degree, the 
mduhlu IS not iip< fm those developments of indastrial govein- 
ment which will yic Id the best icsults in the associations' activities 
Spinkmg of the significance of stiong oiganizv"''*^ s of workers 
ind c mphnois, an English statement of the ct ts^ot without 
itlm intc> to this countiy 


let the possibilities of combined action which he in these two great 
groups of lughlv oiganucd and powerful bodies might tiansform the 
wlidlt face of iiiclustiial life Then united knowledge of both sides of 
the industn d pmtcss sliould enable them to thiow hght on every phase 
of its siKCCssne cUn clopintiits Then united stiength would lendei 
tlic 111 111 c oinbinatioii, piactically iiiesistible But to secuie the leahza- 
fioii of tin sc iiosMliilitich the' coopciatioii between the two groups must 
be ( oiifniuous uul < onstiuctivc', and must be baaed upon a lecognitiou 
of the' (oiuiiuiii iiitdcsts of unployois and employed, both as paities 
to iiidiisln and iiuinbcis of Hr c omuiimity Both the Employers’ 
Association ami 'luuh Unionsimist ham to icgaid themselves as joint 
tiustcc's of 0110 of Hr most im])0itaiit elements of the national hfe ^ 


Other National Associations —The gcneial national associa- 
tions ot employe IS ami laigely to educate employers and public 
opinion Uicic* is in this gioup the National Manufacturers’ 
Association which interests itself m bioad questions of industrial 


1 I his means 75 jnr emt of the total volume of production as weU as 75 
per cent of the total number of employers 

Gaiton I'oundation Memoiandum on ‘The Industiwl Situation after 
the 5 \ai,” reprinted by U S Shipping Boaid, Emergency Eleet 
Coiporation 
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tie'll ( hiinlui ut ( umiiinn i-|K(h! 1 \ tlirimnh 

Mull idition'^ luniiuitfii i 1 tiiu]its In i i \ “•! tliiA 
opinions on luoul iiulndiiil pnlii ii - uni on -1)1 ulit 
1 ondiiig 01 piopositl fiilii il ligi-liiioii 

ml liuliistiivl ( onlmiKi Houtl is i it-i mh Ixith 
) , 1 in assoiiation ol ti uli a—oi i itioiis Ini t in\mg on 

tJ I 1 u <s of pel tinent issues in till iiholt irnliislii il hilil 
I ’i I ' Nationil ( i\io inilti ition nut stintli in 

tiui 'o I I .1 ’alion.butoTie iihosc puipo-t IS in pioMtii u niii 

inoii II I'o'i I oiind upon i\ Inch till i( pi (Sint it Ill's of (upitil 

ind i >1 1' Il nation t in lonio to lixttii iindi 1st uiding ol 

the 111 It ’ mil of i u h othoi 

Tilt I' ' no foi Indusiml flights iihiiliis dm uti d to] 
a const I 1)1 1 c Itgil phisi ol tin ii'liitiuns of i niplnii is| 
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\ I igonient \ssotiilion is tin numnal hudi 

iihn-' 111 0 st duceth in tlio piisonnil in Id Ills 

lOinpu'l I oo incl cxccutiios iiho ui i out ('iiu'd with 
Ijht iinpio ' I Mil of iriinagcnal piohh ms, iiith spcird 
t t looo having peisonntl implic itions Tin lon- 

' I'inui nn publications of this oigaiuzation lie of gii it \ahii 
t' p'l tiindi parts who desiie to keep infoimed on developments 
ill the piacoice of peisonnel management 

A still fuithei association which h is had an cducatii i infliu ni (' 
quite out of /bropoition to its popularity oi si/e is the 'J iiloi 
Society Ni^minally committed to the piomulgition of tin 
science of management as concciied and mtiipii ted by I'ledeiii k 
W Tayloi, this group has ically mtcipioted the appluation of a 
scientific habit of mind and approach to the wholi miinagi n d 
problem Its meetings and bulletins have also (xeittd i widi 
and beneficial influence, and in the pcisonnd lidd its mdui lui 
has been signal in bunging oigamzcd Iibin to i snupitlutu 
und "Standing of the tiue meaning ot a scient o of maiiagi mt nt 
dusion — Employers’ associations offci luge oiipoitu- 
mties for constiuctive seivice, especially those tiado oig ini/at ions 
in which employers aie brought togethei by then common 
interest in the same industiy Many and almost unieali/ed aio 
the positive gams which it is possible to secuic out of coopei itii c 
action Happily, eveiy influence is combining to m ikc ti ido 
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